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ABSTRACT 


This  thesis  in  an  attempt  to  describe  the  aldermanic  election  of 
1962  in  Edmonton  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  part  played  in  it  by 
civic  election  groups. 

It  commences  by  describing  the  administrative  machine  which  is 
responsible  for  running  the  election  efficiently  and  on  which  all  the 
candidates  must  of  necessity  rely.  The  thesis  then  goes  on  to  study 
briefly  the  history  of  those  groups  that  have  in  recent  years  been  responsible 
for  nominating  aldermanic  candidates.  It  also  considers  the  relatively 
few  cases  where  political  parties  as  such  have  fielded  candidates  and  the 
reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  political  parties  from,  direct  participation 
in  municipal  elections. 

Attention  is  then  turned  to  the  1962  election.  The  candidates  are 
examined  first,  in  particular  the  method  by  which  they  were  selected 
and  nominated,  if  this  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  a  civic  group.  This 
is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  campaign  itself  and  of  the  issues  and 
platforms  of  the  groups  and  candidates.  The  thesis  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  backing  by  a  powerful  civic  election  group,  the  ability  to  have 
an  adequate  source  of  finance,  and  a  good  electoral  organization,  was 
more  important  than  either  issues  or  platforms.  The  use  candidates 


made  of  the  media  of  communication  is  also  discussed. 
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The  results  are  then  examined,  in  particular  the  reasons  for 
the  overwhelming  victory  by  one  civic  group,  and  for  the  continual 
apathy  of  the  Edmonton  electorate.  Finally,  there  is  a  discussion  of 
the  trend  in  future  aldermanic  elections  and  it  is  submitted  that 
various  groups  are  always  likely  to  run  in  opposition  to  some  kind  of 
status  quo  group  in  the  absence  of  the  direct  participation  by  political 
parties.  The  thesis  ends  with  an  appraisal  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  might  occur  if  such  a  step  were  to  be  taken. 
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PREFACE 


Probably  more  than  most  thesis  writers  I  am  indebted  to 
numerous  individuals  in  producing  this  thesis.  Published  material 
on  the  topic  of  the  1962  aldermanic  election  was  naturally  limited. 

Thus  I  relied  heavily  on  interviews  and  conversations  with  the 
participants.  These  people,  whether  officials,  candidates,  elected 
representatives,  political  party  members,  civic  group  members  or 
ordinary  citizens  never  failed  to  give  unsparingly  of  their  time  and 
energy  in  listening  patiently  to  the  exhausting  questions  of  an  outsider. 
However,  the  answers  to  these  questions  were  of  such  a  frank  and 
honest  nature  that  some  elected  persons  and  candidates  when  interviewed 
expressed  the  desire  not  to  be  identified  by  name  in  the  text  through  these 
interviews  as  it  might  jeopardize  their  future  in  civic  politics.  Thus  I 
felt  it  would  only  be  fair  to  extend  the  cloak  of  anonimity  to  all.  Thus 
names  of  those  interviewed  have  been  deliberately  omitted  from  the  thesis. 
I  can  only  express  my  sincere  gratitude  to  them  all  collectively  for  their 
indispensible  assistance. 

There  are  some  notable  exceptions  whom  I  must  mention  by  name 
as  they  have  helped  me  to  such  a  great  extent  .  In  particular  I  am  indebted 
to  Professors  W.  F.  Dawson  and  R.  H.  Baird  who  not  only  bore  patiently 
with  my  enthusiasms  and  depressions  as  the  thesis  progressed,but  were 
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always  available  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  with  helpful  criticisms 
and  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  thesis  might  be 
improved. 

I  am  also  most  grateful  to  Miss  Helen  Michalchuk  for  her 
painstaking  typing  of  the  final  draft,  to  Mrs  Olga  Manastyrsky  for 
drawing  the  maps  and  to  Mr.  Yardley  Jones  for  permission  to  reproduce 
his  election  day  cartoon.  The  publisher  of  The  Edmonton  Journal  was 
extremely  kind  in  putting  the  newspaper's  library  at  my  disposal  and 
the  library  staff  were  always  very  diligent  in  finding  material  I  required. 

An  especial  debt  is  due  to  my  wife  who  not  only  spent  many  weary 
hours  typing  the  rough  draft,  but  who  also  did  most  of  the  proof  reading. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  for,  without  the  award  of  a  two  year  graduate 
assistantship,  the  writing  of  this  thesis  would  never  have  been  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

On  October  19  the  City  Clerk  brought  the  civic  election  to 
a  close  with  an  unusual  duty  prescribed  by  the  City  Act. 

At  noon  he  walked  into  the  council  chamber  and  declared 
the  names  of  the  winners  in  the  alder  manic  and  school 
board  contests  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  plebiscites. 

As  usual  his  reading  was  unattended.  ...  ^ 

This  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  was  symptomatic 
of  the  whole  election  and  was  merely  the  climax  of  yet  another  apathetic 
off  year  (non  mayoral)  election.  The  whole  election  in  fact  from  the 
start  appeared  disappointing.  With  two  plebiscites  before  the  electorate, 
with  two  or  three  political  groups  willing  to  battle  it  out  on  the  election 
stage,  with  several  municipal  issues  before  the  public  -  amalgamation 
with  Jasper  Place,  the  new  city  centre,  the  new  zoning  by-law  and,  above 
all,  the  municipal  debt  position  -  a  quite  lively  election  campaign  could 
perhaps  have  been  anticipated.  Coverage  was  given  in  the  press,  on 
radio  and  television.  And  yet  nothing  exciting  occurred.  Meetings  were 
badly  attended  in  spite  of  fine  weather  during  the  campaign.  A  new 
innovation  -  a  downtown  open  air  meeting  also  failed  to  attract  the  public. 
Somehow  the  election  never  got  off  the  ground  and  on  polling  day  only  25.4 % 
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of  the  electorate  bothered  to  turn  out  to  vote. 

What  was  the  reason  for  this?  Was  it  that  there  were  essentially 
no  issues  to  get  excited  about  as  many  of  the  Civic  Government 
Association  (C.GoA.)  sponsored  candidates  maintained  or  was  there 
such  a  profound  satisfaction  with  the  way  the  civic  administration  was 
being  run  that  the  small  vote  was  merely  a  vote  of  confidence?  Or  was  it 
that  the  whole  election  had,  to  the  electorate,  an  air  of  pre-ordained 
inevitability  in  which  a  person's  individual  vote  would  not  alter  the 
result  one  way  or  another?  Perhaps  it  reflected  above  all  the  normal 
attitude  of  the  average  Edmonton  voter  to  municipal  elections.  Apparently 
a  busy  conservative  person,  largely  minding  his  own  business  and 
concerned  with  getting  on  in  normal  times,  he  is  quite  willing  to  leave 
municipal  affairs  to  the  group  in  City  Hall  and  let  municipal  elections 
pass  him  by.  It  seems  to  take  a  depression  or  a  major  civic  scandal  to 
get  him  excited  and  temporarily  interested. 

One  interesting  strain  ran  through  the  election.  This  was  the 
contention  by  the  majority  of  candidates,  including  those  from  the  three 
main  groups,  that  they  were  in  no  sense  political  parties  and  that  in 
fact,  in  their  opinion,  party  politics  had  no  place  in  municipal  government 

2 

The  Civic  Government  Association,  The  Civic  Rights  Protective 
Association  (C .  R.  P.  A.  ) ,  and  The  B etter  Education  Association  (B .  E.  A . ) . 
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and  thus  in  municipal  elections.  This  would  be  true  if  by  political  parties 
they  meant  direct  participation  in  the  municipal  election  by  the  national 
and  provincial  parties  -  Social  Credit,  Liberal,  N.D.  P.  and  Conservative; 
because  they  did  not  directly  participate.  But  many  of  the  candidates 
possessed  political  views  and  affiliations  and  indeed  one  independent 
candidate  when  questioned  at  a  public  meeting  admitted  to  being  the 
secretary  of  the  Edmonton  Communist  Party.  Also  if  the  groups  were 
not  political  parties,  they  exhibited  some  of  their  characteristics,  for 
example  they  had  party  platforms,  programmes  and  some  form  of  very 
loose  organization.  The  image  these  groups  presented  to  the  public  during 
the  election  campaign  had  much  to  do  with  the  results. 

Butler  and  Rose  tell  us  that  "the  study  of  elections  ...  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  the  forecasting  of  results.  The  main  reason  for 
examining  what  happens  during  elections  lies  in  their  importance  as 
political  and  historical  events  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  reveal  new 
aspects  of  politics.  "3 

This  thesis  is  intended  to  provide  as  full  and  critical  a 
description  of  the  1962  municipal  election  campaign  as  it  is  possible  to 
get,  rather  than  to  make  predictions  about  future  election  results.  On 
the  basis  of  this  and  past  elections,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to 

^D.E.  Butler  and  R.  Rose,  The  British  General  Election  of  1959 
(London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  ,  1960),  Introduction,  p.  4. 
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predict  results,  it  would  appear  quite  possible  to  predict  trends. 

Inevitably  it  has  not  been  possible  to  have  recourse  to  the  various  groups' 
caucuses  in  all  cases,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  tell  very  much  about 
what  went  on  in  the  minds  of  42,146  Edmontonians  who  turned  out  to 
mark  ballots.  The  thesis  has  perforce  concentrated  on  publicly  reported 
events  and  speeches  and  upon  the  efforts  of  the  groups  and  individuals 
and  the  media  of  communication  to  inform  and  influence  the  voters.  Above 
all  it  has  concentrated  on  interviews,  primarily  with  the  candidates  them¬ 
selves,  secondarily  with  the  other  individuals  who  play  an  important 
part  in  a  municipal  election  in  various  capacities,  official  or  otherwise. 

It  has  also  meant  looking  at  the  past,  because  without  understanding  in 
particular  the  rise  of  these  participating  groups,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  understand  what  they  would  be  likely  to  achieve  in  the  1962  election. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  MECHANICS  OF  A  MUNICIPAL  ELECTION  IN  EDMONTON 

"The  Election  is  the  End  of  a  Long  Process"  (R.H.S.  Crossman) 

In  studying  any  election,  it  is  tempting  to  dwell  solely  on  the  mor 
interesting  aspects  of  the  contest,  the  groups  participating,  the  issues 
involved,  the  candidates,  the  electors  and  so  forth.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  do  so,  because  behind  any  modern  election  -  with  electors 
numbering  anything  from  a  few  hundred  to  many  thousands  -  at  any 
level,  federal,  provincial  or  municipal,  lies  a  complex  administrative 
machine  embracing  many  officials  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  see  that 
the  election  is  run  efficiently,  smoothly,  honestly  and  democratically. 

The  personnel  responsible  for  this  are  the  unsung  heroes  of  elections  - 
the  democratic  process.  Not  for  them  the  cheers  of  victory  accorded  to 
the  winners  once  the  election  is  completed;  merely  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  yet  another  municipal  election  has  passed  smoothly  by  - 
until  the  machine  must  be  put  into  action  again  the  following  year.  It 
is  against  this  electoral  administrative  backcloth  that  the  main  figures 
in  Edmonton  municipal  elections  moved.  Whatever  a  candidate's  views 
on  issues  in  the  election  might  be  and  these  varied  considerably,'*'  all 

^See  Chapter  IV. 
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with  one  exception  had  implicit  faith  in  the  electoral  administrative 
machine  and  believed  that  the  election  was  in  fact  conducted  in  accordance 

Q 

with  the  relevant  section  in  the  City  Act.  It  seems  reasonable  then  that 
in  this  chapter  the  administrative  machine  should  be  examined  briefly 
together  with  some  of  the  processes  which  by  law  must  be  undertaken 

before  polling  day  arrives  and  examine  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  allegation  that  everything  was  not  conducted  legally. 

What  is  required  for  the  conduct  of  an  efficient  municipal 
election  then  is  an  administrative  machine  capable  of  handling  an  election 
with  impartiality  and  without  confusion.  Ideally  the  staff  should  consist 
of  a  small  permanent  or  semi -permanent  nucleus  together  with 
reinforcements  who  can  be  brought  in  for  electoral  duties  from  other 
work  at  the  periods  of  peak  activity  mainly  to  do  certain  specific, 
relatively  simple,  tasks.  But  as  the  successful  running  of  the  electoral 
machine  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  the  electoral  officials  it  would 
appear  important  what  sort  of  person  is  selected  for  the  various  duties. 

Who  then  are  the  people  responsible  for  doing  the  various  jobs 
before  and  during  an  election  and  what  might  these  be?  In  Edmonton  the 
electoral  machinery  begins  moving  into  action  surprisingly  early  in  the 

One  candidate  thought  the  whole  electoral  system  was  open  to 
graft:  Telephone  conversation  with  an  independent  candidate  October  17, 
1962. 

3R.S.A.  (1955),  c.  42,  secs.  93-214. 
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year.  As  K.  Grant  Crawford  says  "an  election,  which  is  popularly 
considered  to  take  place  on  the  polling  day  is  a  continuous  process.  .  .  . 

In  the  city  the  process  starts  with  the  applications  arriving  to  the 
Assessors  Department  from  potential  enumerators  ^  in  January  and 
does  not  finally  end  until  six  weeks  after  polling  day  when  the  election 
returns  are  destroyed  as  ordered  by  the  City  Clerk  in  front  of  two  sworn 
witnesses.  ®  The  Assessors  Department  in  City  Hall  is  responsible  for 
selecting  applicants  as  enumerators  whose  prime  duty  is  to  go  round  to 
each  place  of  habitation  recording  certain  facts  on  a  special  enumerators 

n 

form  for  all  those  people  entitled  to  vote  in  the  current  year. 

It  would  not  seem  that  the  job  requires  a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
but  there  are  certain  qualities  which  the  Assessors  Department  look  for 
in  selecting  their  personnel.  Experience  is  preferred  and  usually  those 
people  who  have  done  the  task  the  previous  year  will  be  re-selected.  The 
number  of  enumerators  required  every  year  remains  fairly  constant. 

Last  year  (1962)  out  of  approximately  five  hundred  applicants,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  enumerators  were  required  to  cover  one 

^K.  Grant  Crawford,  Canadian  Municipal  Government  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1954),  p.  143. 

5 

For  the  information  on  enumerators  and  enumeration  I  am 
indebted  to  L.C.  Scott,  Assessors  Department,  City  Hall.  January  19,  1963. 

R.  S.  A .  (1955)  c.42,  sec.  196. 

n 

For  the  full  details  of  an  enumerators  duties  see  R.  S.  A .  (1955). 
c.42,  sec.  102. 
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hundred  and  fifty-two  polls;  in  1963,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  will 

O 

be  required.  °  Qualities  required  from  inexperienced  enumerators  are 
an  ability  to  print  properly  (form  one  is  filled  in  by  printing!  )  a  certain 
dogged  determination  and  an  ability  to  get  on  with  people  in  spite  of 
slammed  doors  and  the  inevitable  landlady’s  remark  "he  is  out".  By 
way  of  inducement  for  a  rather  tedious  and  tiring  job,  enumerators  are 
paid  by  the  time  they  spend  in  their  task  on  a  basis  of  nine  dollars  for 
eight  hours  work.  The  enumerators  selected  are  informed  of  this  in 
February  and  undertake  their  task  in  March  and  April  in  order  to  finish 
in  good  time  for  the  publication  of  Edmonton  population  figures  on  the  15 
of  May.  The  usual  type  of  person  who  acts  as  an  enumerator  is  the 
housewife,  who  probably  has  been  doing  it  for  many  years  to  earn  a 
little  spending  money. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  enumeration  is  made  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  there  are  inevitably  some  people  who  are  missed  off  the 
enumerators  lists.  Thus  some  people  are  usually  left  off  the  List  of 
Electors  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  given  ample  opportunity 
to  check  the  List  and  get  their  names  put  on,  ^  fail  to  do  so.  Thus  they 

^The  small  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  enumerators 
required  since  1950  is  the  result  of  the  growth  in  the  city' s  population. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  split  certain  polls  in  two  for  enumeration 
purposes . 

9 

R.  S.  A.  (1955)  c.  42 ,  secs.  104-06. 
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arrive  at  the  polling  station  to  find  their  names  not  on  the  List  of 
Electors .  ^  These  people  have  to  be  sworn  in  under  sections  160-61  of 
the  City  Act  and  although  no  figures  are  yet  available  for  the  percentage 
of  the  electorate  who  were  allowed  to  vote  in  this  way,  it  is  believed  to 
be  small.  ^  Most  of  those  people  who  are  sworn  in  are  those  who  have 
moved  into  the  city,  or  have  moved  homes  since  the  previous  enumeration 
and  have  thus  been  missed  off  the  enumerators  and  hence  Electors  List. 

I  p 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  as  many  as  25%  of  those  voting 
in  the  1962  election  were  sworn  in  at  the  polls  and  if  this  were  so  these 
numbers  would  be  quite  enough  to  sway  the  election  in  one  candidate' s 
favour  or  another.  The  claim  was  also  made  that  this  method  of  swearing 
in  was  wide  open  to  fraud  and  that  in  the  previous  election  (1961)  many  of 
the  people  going  to  the  poll  gave  false  addresses  in  order  to  be  able  to 
vote.  One  candidate  said  he  had  investigated  this  himself  and  maintained 

that  100  people  going  round  to  all  the  polls  to  vote  on  behalf  of  a  certain 
candidate  could  register  many  decisive  votes. 


10 

The  writer  was  a  case  in  point,  having  been  away  during  the 
period  (August  16  -  September  6)  when  application  had  to  be  made  to  the 
City  Clerk  to  have  a  name  added  to  the  List. 

L.C.  Scott,  Assessors  Department.  January  19,  1963. 

12 

Telephone  conversation  with  an  independent  candidate  October 


17,  1962. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  either 

the  enumerator  or  the  elector  sworn  in  at  the  polls.  In  the  first  case 

the  enumerator  is  under  oath,  and  the  penalties  for  election  offences  are 
1  8 

high.  The  risk  of  putting  additional  names  on  the  list  or  deliberately 

leaving  them  off  would  not  seem  to  be  worth  while,  especially  as  a  person 

either  inadvertently  or  accidently  left  off  still  has  easy  access  to  a  vote, 

while  any  person  who  believes  a  person  upon  the  Electors  List  is  not 

duly  qualified  to  be  there,  can  challenge  him.  ^  In  the  second  case  the 

penalties  for  voting  in  the  name  of  some  other  person,  voting  twice, 

voting  knowing  one  has  no  right  to  do  so  or  trying  to  procure  someone 

else  to  commit  these  offences  are  also  high  ^  and  would  seem  a  sufficient 

deterrent.  Final  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present  City  Clerk 

cannot  in  his  experience  remember  any  case  of  fraud  at  municipal 

1  fi 

elections  in  Edmonton. 

The  other  section  of  part  time  officials  recruited  for  the  1962 
municipal  election  are  the  poll  officials.  For  the  municipal  enumerators 
this  appointment  is  not  a  political  plum  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  federal 

13R.  S.  A.  (1955)  c .  42 ,  sec.  210. 

^Ibid.  ,  sec.  108. 

15Ibid.  ,  sec.  210. 

^Interview  with  G.  Docherty,  City  Clerk  and  Returning  Officer, 
Edmonton,  October  25,  1962.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Docherty  for  much 
of  the  following  information  on  poll  officials. 
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and  provincial  elections.  To  recruit  polling  staff  for  the  1962  election 

an  advertisement  was  first  inserted  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  in  early 

August  to  the  effect  that  some  1000  Deputy  Returning  Officers  and  poll 

17 

clerks  were  required  to  handle  the  election.  This  was  followed  by  the 
opening  of  the  city  election  office  and  would-be  poll  officials  were  asked 
to  apply  there  in  person  where  they  had  to  fill  in  a  form  and  were  usually 
asked  a  few  questions  by  a  city  official.  The  forms  were  duly  examined 
by  the  City  Clerk  and  his  staff  and  those  selected  informed  by  mail. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  the  standard,  calibre  or  type  of 
applicant  by  half  an  hour's  observation  in  the  election  office,^  but 
during  this  time  applicants  passing  through  appeared  to  be  mainly 
middle  aged  women,  probably  housewives.  Most  appeared  to  have  done 
the  job  before  and  seemed  more  concerned  that  they  should  be  stationed 
at  a  poll  conveniently  close  to  their  homes  than  anything  else.  Selection, 
as  in  the  case  of  enumerators,  is  based  primarily  on  experience  -  those 
who  have  done  the  job  before  are  likely  to  get  selected  again.  Availability 
also  is  important.  In  1961,  a  100  people  withdrew  at  the  last  minute  for 
one  reason  or  another,  thus  applicants  must  state  that  they  will  definitely 

1  7 

The  large  number  of  officials  for  the  152  polls  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  polls  are  divided  into  as  many  as  four  sections. 

1 8 

The  writer  spent  thirty  minutes  observing  applicants  for  poll 
officials  in  the  election  office. 
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be  available.  People  selected  are  usually  retired  business  people, 
teachers  and  housewives.  Generally  there  is  a  preponderance  of  women. 
Most  of  these  people  are  here  over  a  lengthy  period  of  time.  Few,  if 
any.  University  students  are  selected,  precisely  because  they  are  not. 

All  the  persons  selected  have  written  instructions  given  to  them  as  to 
what  they  are  to  do,  and  by  and  large  they  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  they 
follow  the  directions.  Some  go  into  City  Hall  before  polling  day  and 
ask  questions  of  the  City  Clerk  and  his  staff  and  this  is  encouraged. 

People  selected  for  the  first  time  are  made  poll  clerks  and  are,  if 
possible,  put  to  work  with  an  experienced  Deputy  Returning  Officer  to 
gain  experience.  After  perhaps  a  year  or  so  they  are  made  Deputy 
Returning  Officers  in  their  own  right. 

One  candidate  claimed  that  poll  staff  (most  important, Deputy 
Returning  Officers) were  selected  precisely  because  they  were  not  of  a  high 
intelligence  "people  that  could  be  bought  for  ten  dollars.  "  ^  Again  there 
is  no  proof  of  this.  Experience  and  availability  plus  common  sense  are 
the  prime  requirements.  In  the  1930' s  and  1940's  the  usual  procedure 
was  to  give  preference  to  taxpayers  and  veterans  but  it  does  not  appear 
this  practice  is  continued  today.  As  the  number  of  people  on  the  Voters 
Lists  has  risen  and  the  city  has  expanded  so  has  the  number  of  polls 

Of) 

required  and  poll  officials,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 

19 

Interview  with  an  independent  candidate,  October  17,  1962. 

^See  Appendix  I 
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efficiency  has  decreased  with  increasing  numbers.  The  opposite  is 

probably  the  case  with  increasing  education,  and  with  the  knowledge 

gained  by  experience  of  running  elections  efficiently  on  the  part  of  the 

Returning  Officer  and  his  permanent  and  temporary  staff.  One  example 

will  suffice.  At  one  time  special  constables  were  sworn  in  to  keep  order 

21 

in  the  polls.  In  fact  the  City  Act  makes  special  provision  for  this. 

This  was  especially  necessary  for  the  big  polls  but  now  that  no  poll  is 
divided  into  more  than  four  sections  (for  example  in  names  A  -E  etc. 
alphabetically)  with  four  ballot  boxes,  this  is  no  longer  so.  Trouble  is 
virtually  non-existent  in  the  polling  booths  in  Edmonton  either  from  the 
voters  or  the  polling  officials  -  unlike  Quebec.  ^2  Like  the  enumerators, 
poll  officials  are  also  paid;  the  Deputy  Returning  Officer  gets  eighteen 
dollars  and  a  poll  clerk  twelve  dollars,  the  wages  having  steadily 
increased  over  the  years. ^3  However  one  poll  clerk  thought  ^4  it  was 

a  long  day  for  the  pay  though  for  the  retired  it  could  mean  a  sense  of 
usefulness  and  for  the  housewife  the  reassurance  of  knowing  she  was 
capable  of  fulfilling  a  worthwhile  task  outside  of  her  own  home. 

21R.S.A.  (1955)  c.  42 ,  sec.  153. 

^Interview  with  G.  Docherty  ,  October  25,  1962. 

2  3 

In  fact  doubled  since  1943  when  Deputy  Returning  Officer' s  got 
nine  dollars,  poll  clerks  six  dollars  and  poll  constables  five  dollars. 

24 

“Behind  the  Scenes,'  The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  17,  1962. 
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While  there  is  no  evidence  of  bribery  or  corruption  by  poll 
officials,  the  handing  out  of  extra  ballots  to  individuals,  swearing  in 
known  unauthorized  voters  etc.  and  indeed  the  penalties  make  it  not 
worthwhile  -  occasions  of  carelessness  have  occurred  in  the  counting 

of  ballots.  This  did  not  happen  in  the  1962  election  or  in  any  recent  election. 

2  5 

However,  in  1934  it  was  discovered  that  a  Deputy  Returning  Officer  in 
one  polling  booth  had  tallied  thirty-three  votes  for  one  candidate  instead 
of  133  and  immediately  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  employed 
by  the  city  was  brought  into  doubt.  The  question  arose  that  if  after  a 
review  of  twenty-one  polling  places  out  of  113,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
count  for  two  aldermen  was  wrong  by  more  than  100  votes.  What  might 
a  review  of  the  whole  vote  reveal?^ 

In  Edmonton  ballots  are  counted  in  the  polling  station  in  which 
cast,  and  the  results  phoned  through  to  the  Returning  Officer  for 
compilation.  While  counting  procedure  and  its  supervision  seem  fool 
proof  2  7  in  practice  the  candidates  (especially  the  independents)  rarely 
have  enough  counting  agents  to  provide  one  for  each  of  the  152  polls,  which 

o  o 

they  are  allowed  to  have  by  law,  to  see  that  no  irregularities  take  place 

2  5 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  December  6,  1934. 

2  6 

The  human  element  is  not  the  only  one  liable  to  error.  In  1960 
Univar,  the  computing  machine  in  the  basement  of  City  Hall  responsible 
for  tabulating  voting  figures,  for  some  reason  started  throwing  in  sevens 
where  they  did  not  belong,  and  mistakes  were  not  finally  eradicated  till 
6:17  a.m.  The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  20,  1960. 

2 7R.  S.  A.  (1955)  c.  42 ,  secs.  181-194. 

2%bid.  ,  sec.  182. 
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and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Presiding  Officer  or  his  assistants 
to  any  ballot  papers  which  should  in  his  opinion  be  rejected.  True,  the 
candidate  himself  is  allowed  into  the  count  but  can  hardly  be  present 
at  152  polling  booths.  Thus  the  onus  is  thrown  entirely  on  the  Deputy 
Returning  Officer  and  his  assistants  and  the  element  of  human  fallibility 
could  creep  in.  Many  of  the  independents  in  the  1962  election  complained 
that  they  were  unable  to  get  sufficient  agents  to  staff  all  the  polls  and  in 
fact  some  laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  being  able  to  get  them  when  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  them. 

29 

However  the  polling  staffs  do  their  task  remarkably  well  if 
one  is  to  judge  by  the  lack  of  complaints  and  recounts  down  the  years. 
These  tasks,  if  simple  in  themselves,  are  all  vitally  important  to  the 

QQ 

correct  and  smooth  running  of  an  election. 

The  final  category  of  election  officials  are  the  pivot  of  the  whole 
electoral  administrative  machine  -  the  Returning  Officer  and  his  staff 
for  in  fact,  "in  the  Returning  Officer  rests  the  full  responsibility  for  the 


^The  sort  of  thing  that  can  occur  if  inadequate  arrangements  are 
made  by  the  Returning  Officer  and  the  Deputy  Returning  Officers  and 
polling  staffs  were  well  illustrated  in  a  letter  to  The  Edmonton  Journal  by 
a  Jasper  Place  voter  on  October  31,  1961.  This  included  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  wait  to  vote  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  ballot  boxes;  open 
voting  -  people  failing  to  use  the  voting  compartments;  a  muddle  over  the 
poll  number  resulting  in  people  being  turned  away;  lack  of  swearing  in 
forms  causing  voters  to  copy  out  their  forms  in  long  hand  thus  causing 
endless  delay. 

3  0 

For  duties  of  the  Deputy  Returning  Officer  and  polling  staff  see 
R.S.A.  (1955)  c. 42,  secs.  145-6,  153-4,158-9,  160-172,  180-191. 
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efficient  conduct  of  every  election.  In  Edmonton  the  City  Clerk  is 

Q  2 

ex  officio  Returning  Officer  and  he  is  responsible  for  not  only 
appointing  "such  deputies,  polling  clerks,  constables  and  other  officials 
as  may  be  required,  "  but  he  also  "shall  provide  all  necessary  means  and 
do  all  acts  that  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  election 
or  taking  the  votes.  "  ^3  In  Edmonton,  with  165,940  electors  on  the  Voters 
List  for  the  1962  election,  this  is  a  large  and  responsible  task,  and  while 
the  polling  staff  is  large,  the  office  staff  seems  woefully  small  to  deal 
with  a  city  election.  In  normal  times  it  consists  of  the  Returning  Officer 
and  two  female  secretaries,  though  for  election  purposes  about  seven 
different  people  are  engaged  on  a  temporary  basis.  This  is  enlarged  if 
one  includes  for  election  purposes  the  mechanical  accounting  department 
where  a  staff  of  about  twenty-one  girls,  and  two  men  to  run  the  machine, 
provide  the  voting  results  on  cards  for  processing  by  electronic 
accounting  machines  -  the  City  Hall  1401  computor  system.  Providing 

04 

the  Returning  Officer  follows  the  instructions  in  the  City  Act  closely, 
everything  should  run  smoothly.  This  is  doubly  so  when,  as  in  Edmonton, 

3; 

'L.R.  Maurice /'Elections."  Certificate  course  in  Municipal 
Administration.  M.  Ad.  II  1  /  60.  Lectures  for  Department  of  Extension, 
University  of  Alberta,  p.  7. 

39 

0  R.S.  A.  (1955)  c.  42,  sec.  119. 

33ibid. 

^  ^For  the  duties  of  the  Returning  Officer  see  R.  S.  A .  (1955)  c.  42, 
secs.  93-214. 
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the  City  Clerk  has  had  a  long  experience  of  electoral  administration. 

However,  many  things  that  are  necessary,  or  have  become 
necessary  in  municipal  elections  through  the  years  are  not  found  in  the 
City  Act  which  provides  the  law,  the  substructure  on  which  the  election 
must  be  legally  built.  The  frills  are  not  provided  for.  Thus  a  Council 
Election  Committee  comes  into  being  for  the  purpose  of  an  election  only 

to  instruct  the  City  Clerk  what  these  frills  should  be.  This  Committee 
consists  of  all  those  aldermen  not  up  for  re-election  and  decides  such 
items  as  the  length  and  place  of  public  meetings  at  which  candidates 
will  speak,  the  length  and  amount  of  radio  and  television  time  for 
candidates  paid  for  by  the  city  ^5  and  any  other  arrangements  considered 
necessary. 

The  people  who  are  behind  and  responsible  for  running  the  complex 
electoral  administrative  machine  have  been  discussed  briefly.  It  is  true 
to  say  that  it  was  reliable,  efficient  and  well  tested  in  the  1962  election. 
Complaints  of  corruption  and  graft  appeared  unfounded.  Candidates  could 
enter  for  the  1962  election  knowing  that  it  would  be  fairly  and  impartially 
conducted  and  that  the  result  would  rest  fairly  and  squarely  on  their 
ability,  or  their  civic  groups,  to  get  the  voters  out  to  vote  in  their  favour. 

Thus  by  the  time  nomination  day  arrived,  which  for  the  electors 
really  indicates  the  start  of  the  election,  much  preparatory  work  had 


35 


See  Chapter  V. 
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already  been  done  by  the  Returning  Officer  and  his  staff.  Although  "the 
main  stages  in  the  electoral  process  are  nomination,  qualification,  polling, 
declaration  of  the  result  and  sometimes  the  recount"^  the  preliminary 
preparations  were  just  as  much  an  essential  part  of  the  election  as  the 
main  stages.  They  included  the  posting  up  in  the  city's  152  polling 
divisions  of  the  List  of  Electors  and  the  advertisement  of  this  fact  in 
the  city' s  daily  newspaper,  the  setting  up  of  the  Court  of  Revision  ^7  and 
the  advertisement  of  the  date  and  time  of  the  nomination  meeting.  But 
the  work  of  the  Returning  Officer  and  his  staff  had  only  really  just  begun 
by  the  time  nomination  day  arrived.  It  was  on  the  quiet  efficiency  of 
these  permanent  and  temporary  officials  working  unobtrusively  in  the 
background  to  see  that  the  organization  functioned  like  clockwork  that 
the  success  of  the  election,  and  the  working  of  the  democratic  process, 

O  O 

really  depended.  00 


q  o 

0  K.  Grant  Crawford,  Canadian  Municipal  Government  p.  143. 

3  7  „ 

The  Court  of  Revision  consisted  of  a  Revising  Officer  who  was 

in  attendance  at  the  Assessors  Office,  City  Hall,  at  specific  hours  from 

September  5  -  7,  1962  for  the  hearing  of  application  to  remove  names 

from,  or  add  names  to,  the  municipal  Voters  List.  R„  S.  A .  (1955)  c.42, 

sec.  110. 

3  8 

Unfortunately  the  polling  officials  did  not  emerge  entirely 
unscathed  physically  from  the  election.  A  poll  clerk  slipped  and  broke 
her  leg  in  the  polling  booth,  though  the  accident  occured  after  the  poll 
had  been  closed.  The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  18,  1962. 
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It  would  probably  be  true  to  say  that  the  electors  remained 
largely  in  ignorance  of  these  preliminary  preparations,  as  long  as  the 
electoral  system  functioned  smoothly  on  election  day  -  for  example  no 
waiting  unnecessarily  at  the  polls  or  mix-ups  in  administration  of  any 
sort  -  this  to  them  was  all  that  mattered. 

But  the  electors  themselves  are  worth  a  brief  examination.  Just 

as  some  of  the  candidates  were  an  unknown  factor  to  the  electorate  before 

the  election,  so  the  electorate  in  its  turn  were  largely  an  unknown  factor 

to  the  candidates  themselves.  In  1962  there  were  more  voters  on  the 

List  of  Electors  than  ever  before  -  165,940  -  and  these  would  vote  at 

a  larger  number  of  polls  than  ever  before  -  152  plus  nine  hospital  polls.  ^9 

The  qualifications  for  voting  had  been  somewhat  simplified  by  the  1962 

amendment  to  section  99.  Briefly  the  citizen  must  have  been  over 

twenty-one,  on  the  last  revised  List  of  Electors  (or  be  on  the 

assessment  roll  in  respect  of  land  or  business  liable  to  taxation)  or  if 

not  on  the  last  revised  List  of  Electors,  be  Canadian  citizens  or  British 

subjects  continuously  resident  in  the  city,  or  area  annexed  to  it  for 

twelve  months  preceding  election,  providing  the  citizen  took  the  oath 

40 

of  affirmation  on  arriving  at  the  polling  booth.  Arrangement  was  also 

^Provision  is  made  under  R.  S.  A.  (1955)  c.42,  sec.  174  for 
Deputy  Returning  Officer '  s  to  go  round  hospitals,  on  election  day,  with 
a  ballot  box  to  enable  those  who  are  hospitalized  to  cast  their  votes. 

^R.S.A.  (1955)  c.42,  sec.  99  and  form  16  of  the  schedule. 
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made  (as  usual)  for  an  advance  poll  ^  for  those  electors  who  had  reason 
to  believe  they  would  be  away  from  the  city  during  the  whole  time  fixed 
for  the  election  and  for  those  handicapped  people  who  would  find  difficulty, 
say  in  getting  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  For  the  latter  the  Edmonton 
Rehabilitation  Society  offered  special  transportation.  42  Also  provision 
was  made  for  an  employer  to  allow  an  employee  time  off  to  vote  during 
working  hours  without  loss  of  pay.  ° 

Three  new  factors  went  a  long  way  towards  making  the  situation 
in  the  1962  election  more  fluid  as  far  as  both  elector  and  candidate  were 
concerned  and  for  anyone  attempting  to  forecast  results.  For  the  first 
time  residents  of  the  former  Town  of  Beverly  joined  Edmontonians  in 
voting.  44  For  the  first  time  there  were  no  money  by-laws.  45  Finally 
and  most  important,  for  the  first  time  since  the  union  of  Strathcona 


41r,,  S.  A.  (1955)  c.42,  sec.  173.  181  persons  voted  at  it,  the 

poll  being  open  consecutive  days  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  October  11  -  13. 

42 

Some  4%  of  Edmonton  voters  are  not  able  to  vote  at  the  regular 
polling  stations.  E.  La  Forge,  secretary  of  the  Edmonton  Rehabilitation 
Society,  The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  13,  1962.  An  editorial  in  The 
Edmonton  Journal,  June  29,  1962  had  suggested  that  an  extended 
advance  poll  be  open  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible  between  nomination 
day  and  election  day  to  enable  crippled  persons  to  vote  any  time  within 
the  period,  on  which  they  could  get  the  necessary  transport  to  the  poll. 

43R.  S.  A.  (1955)  c.42,  sec.  197. 

^Beverly  was  amalgamated  with  Edmonton  in  December  1961. 

45r.  s.  A.  (1955)  c.42,  sec.  268  "by-laws  without  the  assent  of 
the  proprietory  electors". 
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and  Edmonton  fifty  years  ago,  every  alderman  and  trustee  was  nominated 

and  elected  to  represent  the  city  at  large.  ^6  The  old  provision  under  the 

1912  amalgamation  agreement  whereby  three  out  of  the  ten  aldermen 

should  always  be  south  side  residents  had  always  caused  contention. 

Occasionally  this  resulted  in  a  minority  vote  electing  one  or  two  south 

side  candidates  and  to  that  extent  flouting  the  desire  of  the  majority  of 

4  7 

the  whole  electorate. 


Thus  for  the  elector  in  the  1962  municipal  election  everything 
was  made  as  easy  and  pleasant  as  possible.  No  excuse  could  be  made 
of  ignorance  that  an  election  was  going  on,  at  least  for  anyone  who 
glanced  at  the  papers.  A  list  of  the  location  of  polling  places  with  a 
map  of  these  appeared  at  least  twice  in  the  press.  Polling  hours  were 
adequate  -  from  10  a.  m.  to  8  p.m.;  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  not 
voting.  Added  to  this  the  weather,  an  important,  often  under-rated 
factor,  was  mild  during  the  period  of  the  campaign  and  on  polling  day. 
Whether  the  issues  were  simple  and  easily  discernible  will  be  discussed 


46R.  S.  A.  (1955)  c.  42,  sec.  742,  subsec.  3. 

4  7 

Under  the  1912  agreement  the  south  side  was  entitled  to  two 
trustees  and  three  aldermen  who  must  have  south  side  property  or 
residency  qualifications.  However  there  was  nothing  to  stop  a 
candidate  with  south  side  qualifications  standing  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 
No  provision  was  made  for  distinguishing  between  north  and  south  side 
candidates  on  the  ballots  or  elsewhere  in  the  polling  places.  In  a  196  0 
referendum  on  the  south  side  agreement,  electors  voted  nearly  two  to 

one  in  favour  of  scrapping  south  side  representation  in  favour  of  city 
at  large  representation. 


.  . 
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later.  But  certain  things  had  to  be  taken  into  account  by  those  groups 
and  candidates  participating  -  the  high  degree  of  electoral  apathy  usually 
shown  by  Edmonton  electors  during  an  off  mayoral  year,  48  the  fact  that 
Beverly  voters  were  now  voting  with  the  rest  of  the  city  and  the  fact  that 
two  important  plebiscites  49  were  before  the  public,  one  of  which  -  the 
store  hours  plebiscite  -  could  be  guaranteed  to  fetch  people  into  the 
polling  booths  who  normally  would  not  vote.  These  were  known  factors 
and  the  effect  of  the  latter  particularly,  if  for  some  reason  the 
uncommitted  voters  voted  the  wrong  way,  could  easily  upset  or  over¬ 
whelm  the  usual  C.G.  A.  hard  core  vote.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  electorate  had  been  belittled  in  the  past  and  called  apathetic, 
often  rightly,  the  decision  at  the  election  still  rested  with  them;  for  a 
brief  space  of  time  they  were  the  master  and  not  the  servant;  in  view  of 

the  unknown  factors  it  would  be  an  optimistic  man  who  would  forecast 

50 

either  the  turnout  or  the  result  with  accuracy. 


^See  Appendix  VIII  and  Chapter  VI. 

4  9see  Chapter  VI. 

50 

G.  Docherty  forecast  that  18%  of  the  electorate  would  vote. 
In  fact  25.4 %  did  so.  The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  17,  1962. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  BACKGROUND  TO  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  IN  EDMONTON 

THE  MAJOR  GROUPS 

To  the  student  of  politics  turning  to  the  municipal  election  scene 
in  Edmonton  from  the  interest  and  fascination  which  a  federal,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent,  a  provincial  election  provides,  the  municipal  field  at 
first  sight  appears  most  barren  ground.  The  field  researcher  expecting 
that  at  least  from  nomination  day  until  the  date  of  polling,  the  city 
would  be  a  hive  of  political  activity  would,  on  the  surface,  be  bitterly 
disappointed.  There  are  a  few  public  meetings  extremely  badly  attended; 
some  short  radio  and  television  appearances,  mainly  paid  for  by  the  city 
itself;  a  few  scattered  posters,  leaflets  and  newspaper  advertisements  to 
remind  the  elector,  who  might  be  interested  enough  to  cast  his  eye 
casually  over  them,  that  sometime  in  the  near  future  another  civic  election 
is  going  to  take  place.  Many  of  the  trappings  of  a  federal  or  provincial 
election  are  conspicuously  absent. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  continued  excitement  in  a  municipal 
election  which  takes  place  annually  and  which,  particularly  in  a  non- 
mayoral  year,  to  the  average  voter  is  merely  another  date  in  the  calendar, 
or  to  the  civic  minded,  another  chore  to  be  performed.  But  if  the 
intending  observer  is  not  discouraged  by  the  apparent  lack  of  political 
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parties,  political  activity,  public  interest  or  participation,  there  is 
much  to  interest  him.  In  fact  it  can  be  argued  that,  providing  he  is 
willing  to  do  a  little  diligent  searching  behind  the  scenes,  there  is  more 
to  interest  him  than  in  an  examination  of  a  federal  or  provincial  election. 
Like  an  iceberg,  much  is  hidden  beneath  the  surface  in  Edmonton  civic 
elections,  and  in  what  lies  hidden,  or  unknown,  there  usually  lies 
fascination  -  at  least  for  the  political  scientist.  Thus  all  is  not  as  placid 
behind  the  scenes  in  Edmonton  civic  elections,  as  the  outsider  might  at 
first  believe,  or  as  the  partizan,  and  there  are  some  partizans,  might 
wish  him  to  believe. 

It  follows  then  that  not  much  can  be  accomplished  by  an  immediate 

study  of  the  1962  election  until  some  initial  research  has  been  done. 

Just  as  "the  real  importance  of  local  government  and  its  influence  on  the 

course  of  events,  can  only  be  judged  against  the  background  of  the 

historical  development  of  a  country  and  its  social,  economic  and  cultural 

2 

circumstances,"  so  the  real  importance  and  meaning  of  what  goes  on 


'^'Edmonton  is  not  the  only  western  Canadian  city  where  civic 
elections  appear  dull  on  the  surface.  The  Vancouver  Sun  December  8, 
1962.  "The  atmosphere.  .  .is  hardly  pregnant  with  excitement.  This 
absence  of  fire  however  does  not  mean  that  the  politics  of  the  city  are 
without  interest.  ..." 

o 

S.  Humes  and  Eileen  M.  Martin  The  Structure  of  Local 
Government  Throughout  the  World.  (The  Hague:  International  Union  of 
Local  Authorities,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1961)  p.  xxiv. 
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at  an  Edmonton  civic  election  can  best  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
developments  in  Edmonton's  civic  past.  In  particular  this  means 
studying  briefly  the  history  of  those  groups  that  have  been  responsible 
for  securing  aldermanic  candidates,  because  in  the  absence  of  political 
parties  as  such,  it  is  these  civic  groups  which  have  largely  been 
responsible  for  mobilizing  votes  and  getting  candidates  elected. 

o 

Nor  should  political  parties  entirely  be  discounted.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  some  of  them  have  in  the  past  played  an  active  direct 
part  in  municipal  elections  and  are  partly  responsible  for  developing  the 
civic  election  pattern  into  the  way  it  is  today.  The  first  aldermanic 
candidate  interviewed  before  the  1962  election,  when  asked  whether  party 
politics  played  a  part  in  municipal  elections  replied,  "party  politics  are 
not  in  municipal  politics  in  Edmonton.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Some  of 
the  present  city  council  have  their  own  political  views  and  will  sometimes 


3 

A  definition  of  what  exactly  comprises  a  political  party  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  in  Edmonton  municipal  politics.  Of  the 
candidates  interviewed,  most  denied  that  their  group  was  a  political 
party.  Only  one  Public  School  Board  candidate  (from  the  Better  Education 
Association  -  B.E.A.  )  thought  that  "any  group  that  puts  up  candidates  for 
publicly  elected  office  is  a  (political)  party  whatever  you  might  call  it.  " 
Interview  with  B»  E,  A.  Public  School  Board  candidate  October  14,  1962. 

Generally  candidates  associated  the  term  'political  party'  with  the 
national  and  provincial  organizations  of  the  C.C.F.  /N.D,P.  ,  Liberals, 
Progressive  Conservatives  and  Social  Credit.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  this  chapter.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  meanings 
of  political  party  see  D.B.  Truman,  The  Governmental  Process  (New 
York:  A.  A.  Knopf,  1960),  pp.  270  ff.  M.  Duverger,  Political  Parties 
(London:  Methuen  and  Co.  Ltd.  ,  1955),  Introduction  'the  origin  of  parties' 
p.  xxiii. 
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air  their  political  opinions.  But  this  does  not  imply  any  special  effort 
on  the  part  of  political  parties  to  elect  their  own  people  to  civic  government. 
If  this  is  true  today,  which  cannot  be  assumed,  it  has  not  necessarily  been 
so  in  the  past.  Thus  the  real  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  1962  municipal 
election  may  well  lie  in  understanding  something  of  the  development  of 
those  devices  for  mobilizing  votes  by  whatever  term  or  name  they  care 
to  call  themselves. 

At  least  since  the  1930’  s  the  history  of  municipal  elections  has 
largely  revolved  around  the  activities  of  one  particular  civic  group,  and 
the  opposition  of  various  other  groups  and  independent  candidates  to  it. 

This  group  has  been  given  a  variety  of  names  or  definitions,  according 
to  which  side  of  the  fence  the  candidate  or  person  interviewed  was  on, 
or  how  honest  (or  cynical)  he  was  prepared  to  be.  These  varied  from 
descriptions  such  as  "the  kingmakers.  .  .the  good  people",  ^  to 
definitions  such  as  "a  back  scratching  association  geared  to  maintaining 
its  own  interests.  .  .closely  associated  with  firms  in  various  utilities, 
investment,  insurance,  real  estate,  manufacturing  etc.  "  In  contrast,  a 
past  president  of  the  group  has  described  it  as 

4 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate,  October  4,  1962. 

£T 

^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate,  October  30,  1962. 

0 

interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate,  October  20, 


1962. 
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loosely  organized  purposely  in  order  that  groups 
with  outside  interests  do  not  get  in  and  take  the  C.G.A. 
over  for  their  own  interests  ....  A  group  coming 
together  at  election  times  which  sets  out  to  get  good 
candidates,  who  are  well  known  and  responsible.  .  . 
it  is  essential  that  the  people  sponsoring  must  be 
'responsible'  and  'respectable'  people  in  the  eyes  of  the 
business  and  professional  people  in  the  city,  otherwise 
it  (the  group)  will  not  get  support ....  It  is  possible  to 
get  a  good  candidate  with  irresponsible  backing,  (but) 
business  will  not  support  them  (because)  they  cannot  be 
sure  they  will  do  well  on  council  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  city.  .  .C.G.A.  feel  they  know  the  candidate  will  do 
the  right  thing  before  they  nominate  him  .  .  .  .  ' 

This  more  or  less  permanent  group,  whatever  name  it  chooses 
to  run  under,  can  best  be  defined  as  a  status  quo  group  representing 
those  interests  who  stand  to  gain  most  from  close  and  intimate  contact 
with  the  city  and  its  development  and  who  wish  to  see  that  this  continues 
along  certain  lines.  Such  interests  always  exist  within  any  city  and  in 
Edmonton  would  include  downtown  businessmen,  real  estate  firms, 

O 

investment  firms,  builders,  insurance  companies  and  so  forth. 


7 

Interview  with  a  past  president  of  the  C.G.A.  ,  December  17,  1962. 

O 

Most  of  the  C.G.A.  funds  come  from  business  firms'  donations, 
many  firms  believing  that  aldermen  elected  to  council  from  the  C.G.A. 
will  take  a  sensible  attitude  toward  things  on  city  council.  Interview  with 
a  past  president  of  the  C.G.A.  ,  December  17,  1962.  It  was  impossible 
to  get  C.G.A.  's  statement  of  financial  income,  but  if  further  proof  were 
needed  of  the  correlation  between  the  status  quo  group  and  firms  with 
city  interests,  a  check  down  the  list  of  the  C.G.A.  executive  members 
and  the  firms  they  belong  to,  is  revealing.  It  includes  representatives 
of  real  estate  and  insurance,  investment  corporations,  gas  board 
directors  and  employees,  an  office  equipment  firm,  meat  packing,  a  tyre 
firm,  iron  and  steel  firm  and  countless  lawyers.  Also  some  of  the 
businesses  are  interlocked,  for  example,  they  are  common  business 
enterprises  in  which  C.G.A.  executive  members  work  together  or  have 
interests. 
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Many  of  the  senior  members  of  the  group  are  also  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  the  present  time,  which  is  one  of  relative  economic  prosperity, 
the  municipal  election  scene  is  dominated  by  one  group.  However, 
during  the  inter-war  years,  particularily  the  depression  period  of  the 
mid  1930's  -  the  position  in  municipal  politics  was  not  nearly  so 
stabilized  as  it  appears  to  be  now.  At  the  provincial  level  the  Social 
Credit  party  had  swept  into  power  in  1935,  following  five  years  of 
depression  and  the  C.C.F.  on  the  national  scene  were  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  rising  political  star;  to  some  it  appeared  "the  years  ahead 
were  brilliant  with  the  promise  of  socialism. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  some  of  this  fervour  and  enthusiasm 

for  new  and  radical  movements  had  an  influence  on  the  groups  participating 

in  municipal  politics.  The  new  embryo  political  parties  were  not  yet 

participating,  but  there  was  a  more  fundamental  division  -  that  between 
left  and  right.  Thus  at  the  1934  municipal  election  ^  on  one  side  were 

the  labour  candidates  (labour  groups,  for  example,  the  Edmonton  Trades 
and  Labour  Council,  had  become  more  active  as  unemployment  increased) 

^J.A.  Irving,  The  Social  Credit  Movement  in  Alberta  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1959),  p.  148. 

^Council  composition  prior  to  the  1934  election  was  Labour  four, 
non -labour  four.  Mayor  -  labour.  (One  alderman  had  died  and  one  had 
resigned  to  contest  the  mayoralty. ) 
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and  on  the  other  the  status  quo  group,  then  as  now,  called  C.G.A.  , 
and  its  affiliates.  Two  independents  and  a  Communist  were  also 
standing. 

This  election  demonstrates  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Edmonton  elections  down  the  years.  The  division  of  forces  in  opposition 
to  the  status  quo  group,  particularly  among  the  labour  groups  themselves. 
Though  appeals  have  been  made  for  unity,  they  have  seldom  succeeded.  U 
Thus  in  1934,  instead  of  all  opposition  uniting  firmly  behind  the  Canadian 
Labour  Party  (C.  L.  P. )( which  was  backed  by  the  Edmonton  Trades  and 
Labour  Council),  a  group  calling  itself  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
also  ran  a  full  slate  and  a  mayoral  candidate.  Although  overtures  were 
made  of  Communist  cooperation  to  the  C.L.P.  ,  these  were  firmly  turned 
down. 

Though  in  the  absence  of  the  direct  participation  of  political 

parties  in  municipal  elections  the  natural  opposition  would  seem  to  be 

organized  labour  working  through  its  organizations,  such  as  the  Edmonton 

and  District  Labour  Council,  there  are  various  reasons  why  this  has  not 
been  consistently  so.  First,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  find  good. 


.  .  "the  real  fight  in  this  election  is  between  the  Canadian 
Labour  Party  and  .  .  .  the  reactionary  forces  represented  by  the  C.G.A 
.  .  .  I  am  confident  that  all  who  are  opposed  to  any  backward  step  will 
rally  behind  the  Labour  party' s  condidates  and  will  not  permit  their 
forces  to  be  split  by  independent  voting.  "  E.  Roper,  President  Canadian 
Labour  Party,  Edmonton  branch.  Public  speech,  Edmonton  Journal 
October  27,  1934. 
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suitable  candidates  to  stand  for  civic  elections  from  labour's  own  ranks, 

even  when  the  C.L.P.  wae  most  militant  during  the  depression  years. 

Thus  from  1935  onwards,  the  number  of  candidates  put  in  the  field  by 

12 

organized  labour  declined.  Second,  a  change  of  policy  by  the  national 

Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  took  place  in  1938.  It  advised 

a  policy  of  neutrality  in  politics  for  all  branches  and  the  Edmonton  Trades 

and  Labour  Council  decided  to  accept  this  and  thus  declined  the  C.L.P.  's 

invitation  to  submit  names  for  consideration  as  candidates  at  the  coming 

1  3 

election  and  refused  officially  to  help  in  any  way.  ° 

14 

It  was  felt  however  in  many  quarters,  and  still  is,  that  there 

was  a  need  for  labour  representation  on  city  council.  Even  The  Edmonton 

Journal,  as  far  back  as  1934,  had  argued  that  "at  least  two  aldermen 

nl5 

should  be  labour  to  insure  a  fair  representation.  One  result  of  labour's 
decision  not  to  run  candidates  was  that  the  status  quo  group  started  to 
woo  the  support  of  labour  and  as  early  as  1936  invited  labour  representatives 
to  a  meeting  to  work  out  plans  for  mutual  cooperation  in  selecting  a 

1 2 

See  Appendix  II. 

13 

Letter  of  Canadian  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  to 
Edmonton  and  District  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  The  Edmonton 
Journal,  October  18,  1938. 

^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 
Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12,  1962. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal,  November  12,  1934. 
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common  slate.  Though  nothing  came  of  this,  the  status  quo  group 
(called  Citizens  Committee  (C.C.  )  at  this  time)  claimed  "our  ticket 
is  not  a  financial  ticket  but  a  ticket  of  business  men,  working  men 

1  7 

and  other  responsible  citizens.  Mi  The  status  quo  group  have  continued 

to  make  the  claim  down  the  years  that  they  have  at  least  one  alderman 

representing  labour  on  council,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  official 

labour  organizations  have  often  endorsed  candidates  in  opposition  to 

1 8 

the  status  quo  group.  The  C.G.A.  alderman,  who  supposedly  represents 
labour  on  council  at  present,  is  a  former  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Edmonton  Labour  Council  and  of  the  Packing  House  Workers  Provincial 
Council. 

Direct  labour  participation  has  continued  at  infrequent  intervals 
since  1938.  It  has  been  felt  that  labour  should  be  represented  by  some¬ 
one  from  its  own  organization  or  on  occasions  that  the  status  quo  group 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  elected  by  acclamation  in  the  absence  of 
opposition,  for  example,  in  1951  and  1956  attempts  were  made  to  support 
'Labour’  candidates,  though  these  were  virtually  independents  with 

16  " 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  6,  1936. 

17 

J.  Ogilvie,  C.C.  aldermanic  candidate,  election  meeting,  The_ 
Edmonton  Journal  November  10,  1936. 

18 

In  1938  Sid  Parsons,  a  well  known  labour  figure  in  Edmonton 
was  endorsed  by  the  C.C.  and  sat  on  council  as  one  of  their  aldermen 
for  eleven  years  ostensibly  representing  labour. 
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labour  backing.  The  present  official  policy  of  organized  labour  was 

summed  up  in  a  statement  by  the  secretary  of  the  Steel  and  Packing 

House  Workers  Political  Education  Committee  in  1959.  Having  studied 

the  political  records  and  affiliations  of  candidates,  he  said  his  committee 

believed  "there  is  a  broad  selection  of  candidates  and  therefore  we  are 

not  suggesting  a  complete  slate,  we  are  urging  any  member  to  support 

the  men  we  have  suggested  and  to  select  other  candidates  according  to 

2  0 

their  own  choice.  "  In  1961  the  Edmonton  and  District  Labour  Council 
(E.  L,C.  )  declared  its  support  for  the  incumbent  C.  G.  A.  Mayor  -  who 
was  formerly  a  prominent  member  of  the  C.C.  F.  and  president  of  the 
Edmonton  branch  of  the  C.  L.  P.  -  in  his  bid  for  re-election  and 
endorsed  the  B.E.A.  slate  of  candidates  for  the  Public  School  Board. 
Guidance  for  labour  people  as  individuals  rather  than  participation  as 
a  group  apparently  had  come  to  stay. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  participation  of  organized  labour 
in  Edmonton  municipal  elections  in  the  immediate  future  is  unlikely. 

One  important  body  capable  of  mobilizing  opposition  to  the  status  quo 
group  has  withdrawn  from  direct  action.  In  future  if  labour  men  run, 


^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1951,  October  12,  1956  and 

October  27,  1956  for  steps  taken  by  the  Edmonton  Labour  Council  to 
support  or  run  candidates  for  example  E.L.C.  's  political  action  committee 
established  a  committee  of  three  for  the  selection  of  possible  candidates  to 
be  supported  by  the  council. 

Elliot,  secretary  Steel  and  Packing  House  Workers  Political 
Education  Committee,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  10,  1959. 
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they  will  do  so  only  as  independents  with  the  blessing  rather  than 
active  support  of  the  Edmonton  Labour  Council.  Until  this  organization 
can  command  the  support  of  all  the  labour  unions,  which  it  does  not  at 
present,  it  would  be  useless  to  take  part  as  a  body  in  municipal  elections. 
Firm  union  backing,  providing  finance  and  voting  strength  are  the  key 
to  success  in  the  municipal  field.  At  present  the  E.L.C.  are  trying 

to  get  all  the  labour  unions  affiliated  and  in  time  direct  participation 

.  ,  .  .21 

might  come  once  again. 

Another  disadvantage  for  organized  labour  was  that  as  far  as 
voting  went  in  Edmonton,  labour  people  suffered  from  an  inferiority 
complex  and  tended  to  think  their  vote  did  not  matter  anyway.  Labour 
people  had  not  yet  got  to  the  point  where  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to 
participate  in  municipal  elections.  They  felt  their  leisure  time  should 
be  their  own.  Also  many  labour  leaders  who  would,  in  the  secretary's 
opinion,  make  excellent  municipal  leaders,  felt  they  were  too  busy  to 
bother  with  municipal  politics.  These  were  mainly  the  older  generation. 
As  yet  the  younger  men  had  not  shown  themselves  particularly  interested 
in  labour' s  participation  in  the  municipal  field.  Again  in  times  of 
prosperity  there  were  not  the  same  economic  incentives  driving  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file  labour  person  to  vote,  let  alone  join  in  a  municipal 
labour  movement.  But  at  least  the  E.L.C.  secretary  felt  labour  had 

21  r\ 

Interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  E.L.C.  ,  November  7,  1962. 
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been  a  well  respected  force  in  municipal  government  until  World  War  II. 


22 


One  possibly  very  important  reason  for  the  decline  of  active 
labour  participator  in  municipal  elections  in  the  late  1930's  was  the 
rise  of  the  C.C.F.  As  it  became  stronger  and  more  militant,  some 
Edmonton  labour  members  expected  it  would  actively  take  part  in 
municipal  elections,  if  not  by  name,  then  at  least  by  using  another  name 
or  organization  as  a  front  for  its  activities.  Many  labour  supporters 
normally  active  in  civic  politics  prepared  to  help  the  new  political  party, 
but  it  was  slower  to  take  part  than  some  anticipated  as  soon  became  clear. 

According  to  a  report,  the  C.C.F.  is  said  to  be  part 
of  a  Progressive  Civic  Association  (P.C.A.  )  in  conjunction 
with  other  political  groups.  .  .  .  The  C.C.F.  has  a 
definite  constitutional  provision  against  any  sort  of  an 
alignment  with  any  other  political  group.  .  .  .  What  is 
really  taking  place  is  that  the  C.C.F.  as  a  body  is  not 
conte  mplating  action  in  civic  politics  as  C.C.F.  but  that 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  a  P.C.A.  in  which  no 
individual  political  group  will  be  recognized.  ...  In 
civic  matters  C.C.F.  members  as  individuals  are  free 
to  take  any  action  they  see  fit,  providing  that  the  C.C.  F. 
as  an  organization  is  not  involved.  .  .  .  The  C.C.F.  has 
not  authorized  any  sort  of  alignment  with  any  political  party 
except  that  of  labour,  which  is  a  C.C.F.  affiliate.  .  .  . 

The  name  C.C.F.  has  been  bandied  about  in  regard  to 
possible  action  in  the  local  civic  election.  The  C.C.F. 

9  9 

organization  has  in  the  past  contested  civic  elections.  ° 


^Interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  E.L.C.  November  7,  1962. 
This  evaluation  of  labour  feelings  cannot  be  proved,  but  the  person  who 
voiced  this  opinion  has  had  a  long  experience  in  Edmonton  politics  and 
is  in  a  good  position  to  evaluate  the  feelings  of  his  labour  colleagues. 

^ ^Though  not  up  to  this  date  actually  in  Edmonton. 


. 
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Feeling  that  such  action  was  ineffectual  and  being 

informed  that  a  P.  C.  A.  was  being  formed  to  contest 

civic  positions  in  the  name  of  the  working  class  people 

and  progressive  citizens,  the  C.C.F.  decided  not  to 

contest  the  election,  but  rather  that  the  machine 

94- 

support  the  platform  and  slate  of  the  P.C.A. 

But  not  everyone  regarded  direct  C.C.F.  participation  as 
ineffectual.  Thus,  when  in  September  1942,  Mr.  E.  Roper  won  a 
provincial  by-election  for  the  C.C.F.,  in  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  many 
C.C.F.  supporters  were  sure  that  with  this  provincial  victory  at  its 
back,  the  party  would  at  least  run  locally  in  Edmonton.  Supporters 
divided  into  two  camps,  those  who  were  for  direct  participation  and 
those  who  believed  "the  C.  C.  F.  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the 
local  political  field,  just  the  provincial  and  federal.  The  more 
militant  had  their  way,  though  the  C.C.F.  did  not  run  a  full  slate. 

However  an  agreement  between  the  C.  C.F.  and  the  Civic  Progressive 
Association  (C.P.  A.  )  allowed  a  full  state  of  "progressives"  to  take  the 
field.  Neither  group  was  successful  in  getting  any  of  its  candidates  electe.d. 

Apparently  undeterred  by  its  lack  of  success,  a  partial  slate 
was  nominated  by  the  C.C.F.  the  following  year.  But  a  statement  given 


24 

W.  Irving,  Alberta  Council  of  the  C.C.F.  The  Edmonton 
Journal  October  22,  1937. 


2  5 

A  prominent  C .  C.  F.  official,  The  Edmonton  Journal  September 

25,  1942. 
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to  the  press  following  the  nominating  convention  was  enough  to  show 
there  was  much  soul  searching  going  on  in  members'  minds. 

The  C.C.F.  frankly  recognises  that  a  great 
deal  of  its  principles  cannot  be  applied  by  a  municipal 
council  acting  alone;  that  they  must  be  implemented 
by  legislation  of  the  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  declare  too  strongly  our 
conviction  that  a  C.C.F.  council  applying  C.C.F. 
principles  where  possible  can  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  cities  affairs.  That  the  humanitarian 
attitude  of  C.C.F.  aldermen  is  badly  needed  in  the 
Council.  That  a  C.C.F.  council  in  Edmonton  would 
be  an  important  administrative  body  acting  in  cooperation 
with  a  C.C.F.  government  in  Canada  and  Alberta..  The 
following  platform  is  based  on  actions  which  could  be 
taken  right  now.  .  .  .  ^ 


There  followed  an  appeal  from  the  C.C.F.  as  "Canada's  political 

ii  97 

labour  party  to  all  labour  groups  in  the  city  to  use  the  C.C.F. 
organization  as  their  means  of  expression  in  civic  and  other  political 
fields . 


But  the  C.  C.  F.  were  perhaps  flying  too  high.  At  public  election 
meetings  during  the  campaign  the  C.C.F.  candidates  were  bitterly 
accused  of  trying  to  take  party  politics  into  civic  affairs.  To  their 
credit,  the  C.C.F.  nominees  admitted  the  charge,  declaring  that  the 
C.C.F.  had  definite  policies  and  that  they  believed  that  any  election 

field  whether  civic,  provincial  or  federal  was  the  place  to  advance  these 
policies.  Particularly  heavy  attacks  came  from  the  C.C.  on  this  point. 


2SC.  C.  F.  statement  released  to  The  Edmonton  Journal  October 
20,  1943. 

2 ^Report  of  C.C.F.  nomination  meeting.  The  Edmonton  Journal 
October  20,  1943. 
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At  one  meeting  a  C.C.  aldermanic  candidate  said  "national  issues 
should  be  discussed  on  national  platforms,  provincial  issues  on 
provincial  platforms.  There  are  enough  pressing  problems  of  a 
purely  local  nature  to  keep  council  and  School  Board  so  busy,  they 
will  have  little  time  for  the  discussion  of  social  and  economic  philosophies. 
In  reply,  H.  D.  Ainley,  a  C.C.F.  aldermanic  candidate,  said  "the 
candidates  of  C.C.  say  we  should  not  bring  politics  into  civic  affairs. 

That  is  old  stuff.  There  always  has  been  politics  in  civic  affairs.  The 
C.  C.  also  has  politics,  but  they  are  well  camouflaged  under  the  committee 

It?  Q 

name. 

Apparently  the  electors  agreed  with  the  C.C.  view,  because  only 
one  C.C.F.  candidate  was  elected  to  council  and  none  to  the  Public 
School  Board.  As  far  as  results  and  activity  are  concerned,  this  was 
the  apogee  of  the  C.C.F.  in  municipal  politics,  because  from  then  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  C.C.F.  municipally,  declined  rapidly.  In  1944, 
fielding  a  full  slate  for  council  and  Public  School  Board,  they  took  a  bad 
beating.  Gradually  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  C.C.F.  executive 
that  even  if  municipal  politics  theoretically  was  the  place  for  the  C.C.F. 

2  8 

R.W.  Hamilton,  C.C.  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  meeting 
The  Edmonton  Journal  November  5,  1943. 

29H.D.  Ainley,  C.C.F.  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  meeting 
The  Edmonton  Journal  November  5,  1943. 
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party  as  such,  as  many  believed,  in  Edmonton  it  was  impossible  to  beat 
a  well  organized  machine  - 

party  politics  do  exist  in  municipal  elections  -  and  it 
was  not  the  C.C.F.  that  put  them  there.  Furthermore, 
if  the  C.  C.  F.  stayed  out,  that  would  not  free  municipal 
elections  of  party  politics.  Surely  to  heaven  noone  is 
deceived  by  those  innocent  sounding  non  committal  labels, 
such  as  1  C.C.  '  Civic  Association  and  so  on.  These  are 
not  peoples'  movements  but  fronts  for  the  old  line  party 
politicians,  that  control  them.  ^ 


This  statement  may  have  been  partly  sour  grapes,  but  it  contained  a 
germ  of  truth  also. 

By  1945  the  inevitable  had  been  accepted.  The  C.C.F.  was 

merely  losing  ground,  election  by  election,  as  it  competed  in  the 

municipal  field.  At  a  membership  meeting  in  September  it  was  decided 

to  call  it  a  day,  though  face  was  partly  saved  by  the  declaration  that 

the  party  had  been  too  busy  with  federal  and  provincial  elections  to  allow 

time  for  proper  organization  in  connection  with  the  next  civic  election. 

Thus  the  C.C.F.  as  an  election  force  slipped  from  the  scene  in  Edmonton. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  always  an  implacable  foe  of  the  C.C.F.  and 

staunch  supporter  of  the  C.C.  at  the  time,  commented  in  its  editorial. 

for  years  The  Edmonton  Journal  has  protested  and  opposed 
any  appearance  of  a  federal  and  provincial  party  in  municipal 


^ ^Captain  Lome  Ingle,  C.C.F.  party  organ.  The  Peoples  Weekly 
October  31,  1944. 
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elections.  Edmonton  voters  have  shown  consistently 
that  they  too  are  not  in  favour  of  such  party  intrusion 
into  the  municipal  field.  .  .  .  The  announcement  of 
the  Edmonton  C.C.F.  organization  that  it  will  not 
enter  candidates.  .  .  in  the  forthcoming  civic  elections, 
is  most  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  citizens.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  before  another  year  has  gone  the  C.C.F.  will 
have  made  it  a  matte  r  of  continuing  policy  to  keep 
political  parties  out  of  municipal  elections.  We  can 
only  hope  so.  In  any  count,  Edmonton's  next  civic 
election  will  be  free  of  political  partizanship.  .  . 
that  will  be  all  to  the  good.  Civic  affairs  are  best 
discussed  in  an  atmosphere  entirely  clear  of  party 
politics  and  affiliations. 


One  important  effect  of  the  demise  of  the  C.C.F.  in  the 
municipal  field  was  still  further  to  weaken  the  now  scattered  labour 
forces  who  had  remained  interested  in  participation  in  municipal 
politics.  The  militant  had  mainly  helped  the  C.C.  F.  Now  that  it  had 
left  the  municipal  field  many  people  withdrew  from  participation  in 
municipal  politics.  Some  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  participate 
as  lone  individuals;  others  were  sickened  by  the  whole  affair  and  with¬ 
drew  into  private  life.  It  was  to  remain  for  lone  individuals  -  sometimes 
amalgamating  with  other  non  labour  forces  in  other  mixed  groups  -  to 
carry  the  banner  actively  for  labour  in  municipal  elections  from  this  time 
on  against  the  reactionary  forces  which  they  still  believed  controlled  city 

O  O 

countil. 


^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  20,  1945. 
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'"Interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  E.L.C.  November  7,  1962. 
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But  the  C.  C.  F.  was  neither  the  only  political  party  to 
participate  in  Edmonton  municipal  elections  nor  the  most  successful, 
if  success  is  measured  by  the  number  of  elective  seats  won.  Following 
the  sweeping  provincial  victory  in  1935  of  S.  C.  ,  it  would  have  been 
surprising  if  S.  C.  had  not  toyed  with  the  idea  of  entering  the  municipal 
field  directly.  In  October  1935,  shortly  before  the  civic  election 
campaign  opened,  the  Social  Credit  Advisory  Board  met  to  decide 
whether  it  should  follow  up  its  signal  success  at  provincial  level  by 
entering  the  municipal  field.  It  was  decided  to  run  three  aldermanic 
candidates.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  S.C.  members  thought  an 
S.C.  candidate  for  mayor  would  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  election, 
it  was  decided  not  to  run  one.  All  three  S.C.  nominees  were  elected 
handsomely  and  The  Edmonton  Journal  commented  the  day  following 
polling 

1935  is  a  S.C.  year.  The  vote  cast  yesterday  by 
its  supporters  was  much  less  than  in  the  provincial  or 
federal  elections,  but  in  proportion  to  the  total  vote, 
was  large.  That  party  elected  the  three  candidates  it 
nominated  for  city  council  although  none  had  had  any 
previous  experience  of  the  administration  of  civic  affairs. 

Had  it  run  a  full  slate  in  the  field  it  would  probably  have 
controlled  city  council  today.  33 

Public  opinion  seemed  to  support  this  view  and  it  was  a  case  of 
who  could  bend  over  furthest  to  be  accomodating  to  the  successful  new 


33 


The  Edmonton  Journal,  November  14,  1935. 
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movement.  One  defeated  candidate  summed  this  up  succintly 


there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  Edmonton  electors  want 
to  give  S.C.  its  chance  in  civic  affairs  and  that  party's 
candidates  now  have  their  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  views  ...  it  is  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to  let  S.C. 
have  time.  34 


Another  defeated  candidate  added 


the  final  standing  shows  unmistakably  that  the  electors 
want  S.C.  to  have  its  chance  in  civic  politics  as  well 
as  in  provincial  and  federal.  I  believe  that  as  a 
result  the  rest  of  us  should  stand  aside  for  the  next 

o  n 

couple  of  years  and  let  S.C.  show  what  it  can  do. 


In  view  of  the  swift  success  of  S.C.  municipally,  its  subsequent 
quick  failure  is  all  the  more  astonishing.  In  1936  the  definite  entry 
of  S.C.  candidates  into  civic  elections  was  made.  In  1935  the  field 
had  been  tested  and  found  firm  and  thus  in  October  1936,  thirty-five 
Edmonton  S.C.  groups  met  and  decided  on  three  aldermanic  and  two 
Public  School  Board  nominees.  It  was  decided  not  to  contest  the 
mayoralty  but  to  support  the  incumbent  mayor  who  was  seeking  re-election 
and  who  was  quoted  as  saying  "if  I  am  at  the  helm  of  your  civic  government, 

I  will  satisfy  the  Premier  of  this  Province  or  I  will  not  hold  office  another 
hour.  "  ^  The  spotlight  was  turned  on  the  election  and  many  S.  C.  M.L.A.'s 


34 

G.R.  Ponton,  Tax  Reform  League,  aldermanic  candidate.  The 
Edmonton  Journal  November  14,  1935. 

^^e.E.  Howard,  Tax  Reform  League,  aldermanic  candidate.  The 
Edmonton  Journal  November  14,  1935. 

^^Mayor  Clarke,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  21,  1936. 
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and  even  ministers  supported  the  S.C.  municipal  candidates  in  the 
campaign.  Mr.  L.  Maynard,  Minister  without  Portfolio,  declared  that 
with  more  S.C.  on  the  council  there  would  be  better  cooperation  between 
the  city  and  the  government.  J.H.  Unwin,  M.L.A.  ,  attacked  a  reported 
fusion  party  movement  that  was  supposed  to  be  coming  into  operation 
and  asserted  that  old  line  parties  were  rotten  to  the  core.  He  regarded 
S.C.  as  a  progressive  revolution  without  bloodshed  and  thought  it  was 
up  to  the  electorate  to  put  representatives  on  city  council  favourable 
to  progress.  In  spite  of  the  "big  guns"  giving  them  support,  not  one 

o  7 

S.C.  nominee  was  elected. 

As  a  result  of  this  defeat  S.C.  ceased  to  contest  municipal 
elections  in  its  own  name.  Like  the  C.C.  F.  ,  it  ran  for  cover  behind 
a  front  organization,  the  Progressive  Civic  Association  (P.C.A). 

This  was  an  organization  formed  especially  for  the  1937  election,  which, 
it  was  claimed,  cut  across  party  lines.  Preliminary  negotiations  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  association  involved  representatives  of 
S.C.  Canadian  Labour  Party,  the  Communist  Party  and  the  C.C.F. 
surely  the  oddest  assortment  of  political  associates  ever  to  run  under 
one  banner.  However  it  was  pretty  well  dominated  by  the  S.C.  Six  out 
of  the  eleven  nominees  (including  the  mayoralty  candidate)  were  S.C. 
and  the  campaign  manager  for  the  P.C.A.  had  been  the  S.C.  provincial 

^The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  21,  1936. 
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government' s  appointee  as  Returning  Officer  in  a  recent  Edmonton  by- 
election.  ^ 


Naturally,  some  explanation  for  this  politically  odd  association 
was  called  for  during  the  campaign  meetings  and  the  P.C.A.  mayoralty 
candidate  duly  obliged. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  slate  which 
I  lead,  because  of  the  various  groups  represented  on  it, 
but  I  say  that  the  way  the  various  1  progressive'  groups 
in  this  city  work  together  is  nothing  but  real  democracy. 

It  is  organized  for  administration  from  the  bottom  up  and 
that  is  real  democracy.  When  an  organization  is  found 
to  be  administered  from  the  top  down,  it  becomes  an 
autocracy.  The  C.C.  opposing  us  represents  the  point 
of  view  of  a  certain  section  of  society  and  the  point  of 
view  of  that  class  which  watches  its  own  interests  rather 
than  those  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  are  considering 
the  good  of  the  whole  city.  39 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  P.C.A.  fell  apart  after  this  election. 

The  C.C.  had  a  clean  sweep  apart  from  one  P.C.A.  success  for  the 
Public  School  Board.  The  P.C.A.  had  meant  too  many  things  to  too 
many  people.  From  this  election  forward  the  S.C.  policy  was  not  to 
run  candidates  as  such.  At  first  they  were  prepared  to  support  what 
they  considered  "any  progressive  group"  contesting  elections.  But  as 
the  C.C.  monopoly  of  victory  in  civic  elections  became  more  assured, 


38The  Edmonton  Journal  November  2,  1937. 

3  9 

Alderman  Pattison,  P.C.A.  mayoralty  candidate  at  a  public 
meeting.  The  Edmonton  Journal  November  9,  1937. 
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no  mention  was  made  even  of  this.  However,  as  the  president  of  the 
S.C.  zone  constituency  association  said,  "S.C.  does  not  intend  to  enter 
the  field  with  candidates  .  .  .  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
individual  Social  Creditor  from  running  if  they  wish.  Henceforward 
this  was  to  be  the  "official"  S.C.  policy. 

One  other  party  that  has  in  the  past  tried  to  run  candidates  in  its 

own  right  should  be  discussed  briefly  -  the  Communist  Party.  The 

overtures  of  the  C.P.  to  the  C.L.P.  to  run  joint  candidates  in  1934  has 

already  been  mentioned.  Disappointed  that  "the  C.L.P.  which  believes 

in  altering  capitalism  and  the  Communist  Party  of  Canada  which  believes 

in  altering  capitalism,  will  not  agree  at  the  moment  upon  the  correct  road 

the  working  class  must  travel  to  socialism,"  ^  and  that  this  '  difference' 

could  not  be  healed  at  the  local  level,  the  Communists  decided  to  run 

an  aldermanic  candidate  themselves.  Following  his  defeat  their  practice 

seemed  to  be  to  back  "independent"  candidates  who  were  content  to  use 

42 

the  civic  election  platforms  as  a  vehicle  for  expounding  their  ideas. 

Thus  none  of  the  'new'  parties  had  much  success  in  municipal 
elections  in  Edmonton.  Both  the  C.C.F.  and  S.C.  were  losing  ground. 

40 

President  of  the  S.C.  zone  constituency  association.  The 
Edmonton  Journal  October  8,  1940. 

^Letter  of  J.  Lakeman,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  24,  1934. 

42 

The  secretary  of  the  Edmonton  C.P.  ran  as  an  independent  in 
the  1962  election. 
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The  C.C.F.  experiment  in  municipal  affairs  was  unsuccessful  from  the 

start,  direct  participation  was  ineffectual  and,  with  weak  organization, 

nothing  positive  was  being  achieved.  The  S.C.  party,  after  its  initial 

flash  of  success  in  1935,  failed  badly  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  S.C. 

party  was  losing  much  needed  popularity.  The  decision  to  abandon  direct 

participation  was  probably  a  wise  one.  As  the  S.C.  party  found  down 

the  years,  there  were  other  methods  of  control  without  necessarily 

4  3 

having  a  S.C.  packed  council. 

Direct  participation  by  political  parties  has  thus  been  on  the 
whole  discouraging.  This  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons  -  in  the 
case  of  the  C.  C.F.  ,  weak  organization,  a  lack  of  money  and  inability 
to  get  full  support  from  organized  labour  together  with  their  inability 
to  beat  a  well  organized  municipal  machine  of  the  status  quo  group. 

In  the  case  of  S.C.  it  may  well  be  the  same  reason  that  is  put  forward 
for  the  failure  of  S.C.  candidates  from  Edmonton  at  the  federal  level. 

The  voters  apparently  trust  Social  Creditors  at  the  provincial  government 
level  in  power  but  not  at  the  federal  and  municipal  level.  44  In  any  event. 


43Members  of  the  Social  Credit  Party  have  played  a  big  part  in 
the  status  quo  group  as  individuals.  One  was  elected  to  council  on  a  C.C. 
slate  in  1952  and  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  as  a  S.C. 
member  for  Edmonton  North  in  1959  and  is  now  in  the  Cabinet.  Also  the 
present  secretary  of  the  C.G.  A.  is  aSocial  Creditor  and  was  the  S.C. 
candidate  for  Edmonton  Strathcona  in  the  January  18  federal  election  in 
1962. 


44It  could  be  that  the  explanation,  though  impossible  to  establish 
is  that  the  electorate  believe,  as  do  the  status  quo  group,  that  the 
municipal  field  is  no  place  for  partizan  party  politics. 
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their  early  failures  have  discouraged  later  participation  and  also  done 
much  to  discourage  groups  who  may  be  'progressively'  inclined  from 
direct  participation,  feeling  that  where  a  political  party  failed  so  abjectly, 
what  could  they  do?  Also  it  has  tended  to  further  entrench  the  strong 
position  of  the  status  quo  group  in  municipal  politics. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  BACKGROUND  TO  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  IN  EDMONTON 
SPLINTER  GROUPS  AND  INDEPENDENTS 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  old  time  political  parties  - 
Conservative  and  Liberal  -  and  the  part  they  have  played  in  municipal 
elections  in  the  past.  This  is  because  they  have  never  openly  contested 
municipal  elections  as  such.  The  Edmonton  Journal  was  correct  when 
it  said  .  .  .  "neither  Liberals  nor  Conservatives  have  carried  their 

differences  in  federal  or  provincial  politics  into  Edmonton  municipal 
affairs."-''  Instead  those  members  who  were  interested  in  participating 
in  municipal  politics  have  either  chosen  to  run  as  independents  or  to 
run  with  one  of  the  civic  groups,  quite  often  the  status  quo  group. 

Municipal  elections  have  always  had  their  fair  share  of  independent 
candidates;^  but  comparatively  few  of  these  have  been  elected  down  the 

years;  indeed  only  six  have  been  elected  to  council  since  the  war.  Some 


^The  Edmonton  Journal  November  12,  1934. 
2 

See  Appendix  II. 
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are  eccentrics  °  unacceptable  to  civic  groups;  some  run  in  the  hope  of 

doing  sufficiently  well  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  status  quo  group, 

or  any  other  powerful  civic  group,  so  as  to  be  adopted  by  them  next  year. 

Some  run  in  order  to  use  the  electoral  platform  to  air  some  particular 

idea  or  grievance  of  their  own  which  though  perhaps  sound,  may  be 

4 

completely  unacceptable  to  any  of  the  groups. 

The  independents  who  seem  to  have  had  most  success  down  the 
years  have  been  those  who  at  one  time  or  another  were  on  a  slate. 

Usually  the  slate  was  that  of  the  status  quo  group.  These  independents 
gained  some  prestige  and  a  personal  following  while  in  office  and  then, 
following  in  their  eyes,  their  unaccountable  dropping  from  the  slate,  have 
run  and  won  in  their  own  right.  Sometimes  it  has  been  mere  chance  that 


3 

For  example  F.  J„  Speed,  independent  mayoralty  candidate.  He 
polled  fifty  voifes  in  1934,  seventy-three  in  1935,  fifty  in  1936,  sixty  in 
1937,  198  in  1938.  Disdaining  from  indulging  in  questions  of  a  political 
and  economic  nature  during  the  campaigns,  he  confined  himself  almost 
entirely  to  reciting  excerpts  from  Shakespeare's  dramas  at  public 
meetings.  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  past  that  freak  candidates,  that 
is  those  who  have  no  prospect  of  collecting  more  than  a  handful  of  votes 
and  whose  candidature  causes  needless  expense  and  labour  should  be 
dissuaded  from  standing  -  by  paying  a  substantial  deposit  on  taking  out 
nomination  papers.  This  was  suggested  privately  by  a  candidate  in  1962 
who  believed  there  was  a  case  for  a  deposit  being  required  from  Jasper 
Place  municipal  candidates,  some  of  whom  he  regarded  as  frustrated 
municipal  politicians.  If  a  candidate  did  not  get  50%  of  the  winning  votes, 
he  should  forfeit  his  deposit.  Interview  with  a  Jasper  Place  council 
candidate  October  9,  1962. 

^For  example  in  the  1962  Public  School  Board  election  one  candidate 
ran  because  he  saw  a  lack  of  discipline  in  the  country  and  attributed  it  to 
lack  of  discipline  in  the  schools.  Interview  with  an  independent  Public 
School  Board  candidate  October  20,  1962. 
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they  were  dropped,  that  is,  if  another  person  was  nominated  from  the 
floor  and  won  the  nomination  against  one  of  the  official  status  quo  group 
candidates. 

Generally  independents  as  vote  collectors  have  posed  little 
threat  to  civic  groups,  although  this  has  not  always  been  apparent  at 
the  time.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  success,  independents  continue  to 
run  for  both  aldermanic  and  Public  School  Board  seats  undeterred  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  next  to  no  chance  of  getting  elected.  D  Little  notice 
has  been  paid  to  the  defeated  aldermanic  candidate  who  said 

the  people  of  Edmonton  cannot  expect  the  independents 
to  try  and  compete  against  such  a  machine  as  the  C.C. 
groups  has  set.  It  is  too  bad  such  a  situation  exists  here. 

Most  candidates  feel  they  have  not  much  of  a  chance  unless 
they  run  under  the  C.C.  banner. 

Most  independents  have  made  much  of  their  independence  and  railed 
against  slates  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  representing  group  or  party 
interests.  But  the  fact  is  that  independents  seem  doomed  to  "wither  on 


As  happened  in  1948  when  Alderman  Bowcott  was  dropped  from 
the  official  slate  having  been  defeated  for  one  of  the  five  places  by  a 
Mr.  Harrison,  nominated  from  the  floor.  The  Edmonton  Journal 
November  5,  1948. 

0 

In  the  1962  election  it  was  generally  considered  that  one  independent 
might  secure  the  fifth  and  last  aldermanic  seat  against  the  C.  G.  A.  although 
the  candidate  himself  did  not  expect  this.  He  failed  to  do  so  by  4,  967  votes. 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  January  10,  1963. 

^Independent  aldermanic  candidate,  S.  Bowcott,  The  Edmonton 
Journal  November  8,  1951. 
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the  vine",  particularly  when  there  are  two  rival  slates  running  and 
everyone  is  obliged  to  become  partizan.  ^ 

If  independents  have  provided  weak  opposition  to  the  status  quo 

group,  how  have  the  other  civic  groups  fared?  These  civic  groups  have 

tended  to  fall  broadly  into  three  categories,  though  these  categories 

must  not  in  any  sense  be  considered  definitive.  Firstly,  there  are  the 

groups  which  would  normally  be  considered  the  natural  opposition  group 

to  a  status  quo  group  -  in  this  case,  those  with  a  radical  labour  reformist 

orientation,  at  times  being  merely  a  coalition  of  progressive  forces  or 

parties  as  was  the  P.C.  A.  previously  mentioned,  or  else  merely  consisting 

of  reform  minded  progressive  individuals.  Secondly,  there  are  those 

civic  groups  which  come  into  being  around  an  individual,  someone  with 

sufficient  personality  to  get  an  organization  going  around  himself. 

Connected  with  these  are  the  sectional  interest  groups  brought  into  being 

at  the  civic  level  to  promote  some  particular  cause,  for  example  the  Tax 

Reform  League  (T.  R.  L.  ),  theC.R.P.A.  and  other  similar  groups. 

Lastly,  there  are  those  essentially  status  quo  groups  made  up  of  much 

the  same  people  as  belong  to  the  status  quo  group  but  who  for  some  reason 

or  other  are  dissatisfied  with  it  or  the  group' s  policy,  or  find  it  is  no 

longer  advantageous  to  belong  to  it,  or  believe  it  is  no  longer  serving  its 

original  purpose  (whatever  they  consider  that  might  be).  These  people 
tend  to  set  up  as  essentially  a  rival  status  quo  group.  Such  a  group  was 

O 

°Prospective  independent  candidate  R.V.  Bellamy  The  Edmonton 
Journal  October  26,  1945. 
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the  Civic  Reform  Association  (C.  R.  A.  ). 

The  demise  of  progressive  political  parties  and  organized  labour 

in  civic  elections,  has  been  followed  by  the  appearance  of  progressive 

civic  groups.  ^  There  has  been  no  dearth  of  them  down  the  years.  What 

was  said  of  one,  that  it  was  "a  potential  though  problematical  force, 

could  apply  to  nearly  all.  Operating  under  fine  sounding  names,  ^  the 

groups  have  usually  had  some  features  in  common.  Usually  such  a 

group  has  claimed,  though  often  with  dubious  authority,  to  have  the 

backing  of  some  larger,  more  powerful, organization,  though  this  claim 

has  decreased  in  recent  years.  One  of  the  main  aims  has  been  to  provide 

progressive  opposition  to  the  status  quo  group,  though  progressive  groups 

have  largely  been  unsuccessful  in  this,  probably  because,  amongst  other 

reasons,  the  forces  comprising  them  have  been  so  heterogeneous.  Only 

the  Civic  Democratic  Alliance  (C.D.  A.  ),  which  came  into  being  as  a 

result  of  the  idealism  engendered  by  the  war,  met  with  much  success  and 

1  0 

even  this  was  short  lived.  By  1948  "apathy  and  indifference"  had  forced 
its  decline,  leaving  the  municipal  field  wide  open  for  the  status  quo  group, 
the  C.  C. 

^Though  some  were  functioning  while  organized  labour  and 
political  parties  were  still  directly  operating  in  municipal  elections.  See 
Appendix  II. 

^  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  29,  1934.  The  organization 
referred  to  was  the  Economic  Reconstruction  Association. 

^See  Appendix  III. 

^FloydA.  Johnson,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  6,  1948. 
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Since  1948  the  only  association  that  is  entitled  to  be  called 
progressive  is  the  Edmonton  Voters  Association  (E.V.A.),  which  was 
formed  "to  break  the  stranglehold  of  the  C.C.  on  civic  politics."^  The 
organization  was  intended  to  include  representatives  of  all  groups  in  the 
city  such  as  labour,  small  businesses,  teachers,  and  professions  but 
like  the  C.D.A.  before  it,  it  was  orientated  towards  the  labour  movements. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  executive  committee  which  included  the  President 
of  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Labour,  the  President  of  Edmonton  Labour 
Council,  a  former  C.C.F  .  executive  member  and  defeated  C.C.F. 
candidate  in  a  federal  election  in  Edmonton  East,  the  President  of  the 
Edmonton  C.C.  F  Association.  Attempts  by  some  members  closely  to 
tie  E.  V.A.  to  the  labour  unions  failed  as  did  attempts  to  get  E.V.A. 
civic  election  candidates  to  state  their  political  parties  affiliation  before 
accepting  nomination.^  Like  the  C.D.A.  it  too  possessed  a  progressive 

platform.  ^  Its  candidates  were  required  to  pledge  support  to  the 
association' s  platform  before  nomination. 

13 

E.V.A.  committee  member  at  E.V.A.  Founding  committee 
meeting  June  24,  1957. 

14 

E.V.A.  public  meeting.  The  Edmonton  Journal  August  14,  1957. 

15 

For  example,  adoption  of  the  ward  system;  relieving  tax 
burdens  on  home  owners  by  greater  support  and  promotion  of  an  Edmonton 
metropolitan  area;  exploration  of  all  ways  and  means  of  taxing  all 
provincial  and  federal  owned  property  in  the  city;  encouraging  industry 
to  locate  in  Edmonton;  studying  the  feasibility  of  floating  local  bond 
issues  in  preference  to  borrowing  at  higher  interest  rates  on  the  money 
market;  city  owned  decentralized  creches  (day  nurseries)  for  working 
mothers;  public  ownership  of  all  utilities  in  the  city,  for  example  The 
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In  spite  of  claims  to  have  a  paid  up  membership  of  over  800, 
E.V.A.  flopped  badly  in  municipal  elections.  In  1957  they  nominated 
a  full  slate  of  ten  and  a  mayoralty  candidate.  All  were  defeated,  as 
happened  the  following  year  when  all  nine  E.V.A.  candidates  took  the 
bottom  places  at  the  polls.  In  1959,  plagued  by  nominees  who  declined 
to  run,  only  three  aldermanic  and  two  Public  School  Board  candidates 
did  so  -  all  were  defeated.  Finally  in  1960  the  President  announced  that 

I 

E.  V.  A.  did  not  intend  to  run  candidates  that  year. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  progressive  civic  groups  in  recent  times 
indicates  their  rapid  rise  and  fall  and  their  comparative  and  indeed 
continual  ineffectiveness  on  the  civic  election  scene,  if  effectiveness  is 
judged  by  results  in  electing  candidates.  The  reason  for  this  often  lies 
hidden  beneath  the  surface  and  is  as  much  due  to  inner  weaknesses, 
divisions  and  dissent  within  the  group  itself  as  in  any  inherent  strength 
of  the  status  quo  group.  E.V.A.  is  a  case  in  point.  It  started  off 


Gas  Co.j  city  owned  low -rental  housing  projects  for  low  income  working 
people  and  elderly  citizens;  better  road  maintenance  including  rear  lanes; 
increased  recreational  facilities;  the  demand  for  more  assistance  from 
provincial  and  federal  governments  for  hospitals  and  schools;  inclusion 
of  fair  wage  clauses  in  all  contracts  given  out  by  the  city; abolition  of 
property  qualification  for  civic  office  candidates. 

16E.J.  Powell,  E.V.A.  president.  The  Edmonton  Journal 
September  28,  1960. 
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promisingly  -  some  of  its  founder  members  had  previously  been  members 
of  the  C.C;  -  knew  its  structure  intimately,  and  realized  that  only  by 
forming  an  organization  of  a  similar  nature  could  the  C.C.  be  beaten. 

Yet  from  the  start  the  embryo  organization  was  beset  with  difficulties.  7 
At  a  meeting  to  sound  out  the  possibilities  of  starting  E.  V.  A.  there  came 
labour  people,  some  conservatives  ^  and  some  communists.  It  was 
realized  that  if  the  organization  started  off  with  communists  holding 
office,  E.  V.A.  would  fail.  Thus  the  decision  to  start  the  organization 
was  postponed. 

When  the  organization  did  start  a  year  later  it  was  realized  that 
E.  V.A.  was  strictly  a  "political  marriage  of  convenience",^  and  it 

was  conceded  that  if  it  were  successful  there  would  still  have  to  be  a 

2  0 

fight  amongst  the  labour  and  conservative  elements  of  E.V.A.  for 
control.  Dissension  occurred  early  over  the  selection  of  a  mayoralty 
candidate  for  the  1957  election.  The  labour  nominee  was  chosen  and 
got  badly  beaten.  Asa  result,  the  conservatives  left  the  organization. 

This  badly  weakened  E.V.A.  ,  especially  financially.  After  the  bad 
defeat  in  1958  "they  could  not  win  -  it  was  foolish  to  go  on.  People  who 

17For  the  information  on  E.  V.A.  in  the  following  paragraphs,  I 
am  indebted  to  an  interview  with  a  founder  member  of  E.V.A.  November 

6,  1962. 

^Participating  as  individuals  only  and  not  as  representatives  of 
the  Progressive  Conservative  party. 

^Interview  with  an  E.V.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  6,  1962. 

*^The  conservatives  were  those  dissatisfied  with  the  C.C.  civic 
administration. 
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were  communists  moved  in  and  it  became  communist  dominated.  E.V.A. 
tried  to  contest  another  election  .  .  .  they  ran  a  reduced  slate  and  did 
poorly".  ^ 

Those  civic  groups  forming  around  a  prominent  individual  or 
functioning  as  a  sectional  interest  group  have  been  frequent  in  the  past 
too.  Two  examples  will  suffice.  In  the  first  category  as  they  have  been 
singularly  unsuccessful,  is  the  Edmonton  First  Organization  which  was 
formed  to  back  a  particular  mayoral  candidate  who  claimed  he  was  for 

9  9 

"Edmonton  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  "  ^  In  1939  the  Independent 

Progressive  Association  (I.  P.  A.  )  was  formed  around  a  Social  Credit 
23 

M.  L.  A.  ,  who  had  broken  away  from  Aberhart  in  1936  to  sit  as  an 
independent.  The  I.  P.  A.  backed  him  in  both  provincial  and  municipal 
elections . 

These  one  man  organizations  are  of  little  importance  municipally, 
but  sectional  interest  groups  have  been  as  vote  getters.  Starting  off  as 
mere  organized  pressure  groups  they  have  ended  up  by  running  candidates 
on  their  own  account  once  they  decided  city  council  could  not  or  would 
not  fulfil  their  wishes.  Examples  are  The  Tenant  and  Home  Owners 

21 

Interview  with  an  E.V.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  6,  1962. 
2  2 

Mayor  Clarke,  The  Edmonton  Journal  November  9,  1937. 

23 


Rev.  S.A.G.  Barnes,  M.L.A. 
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Association  (T.H.O.  A.  )  in  1938,  formed  to  "develop  a  building  and  home 

owners  plan  for  the  benefit  of  prospective  tenants  and  home  owners  in 
24 

Edmonton,"  the  Edmonton  Property  Owners  Association  (E.P.O.A.), 
which  ran  aldermanic  and  Public  School  Board  candidates  in  1957  and  the 
Tax  Reform  League  which  was  formed  "to  get  action  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Provincial  Tax  Inquiry  Commission,  which  found  that  real  estate 
was  called  upon  to  bear  a  far  too  great  a  share  of  the  tax  burden  in 
Alberta  "in  1934.^ 

The  most  interesting  sectional  group  -  because  it  alone  provided 

a  group  organization  running  candidates  in  the  1962  civic  election  -  was 

the  C.R.P.A.  This  group  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  need 

for  zoning  in  the  city  and  the  effect  this  had  on  the  owners  of  what  were 

2  6 

called  illegal  suites  (those  suites  built  without  a  development  permit). 

Its  purpose  was  "to  assist  people  with  basement  suites  -  the  people  who 


94 

^Secretary  T.  H.  O.  A.  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1938. 
^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  25,  1934. 


23 

Persons  who  built  a  suite  after  July  20,  1960  without  securing 
a  development  permit  were  to  be  prosecuted.  As  for  suites  built 
before  this  date  for  which  development  permits  had  not  been  obtained 
in  the  past,  prosecution  would  only  proceed  after  the  passing  of  the 
zoning  by-law  and  in  respect  of  suites  situated  in  districts  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  zoning  by-law.  The  new  zoning  by-law  came  into  effect 
November  28,  1961.  Under  the  new  regulations  illegal  suites  would  have 
to  be  vacated  between  July  1962  -  July  1965  depending  on  the  location  of 
the  suite  and  city  inspectors  were  sent  out  to  check  on  the  cities  illegal 
suites.  During  tate  1962  some  of  them  were  refused  entry  by  C.R.P.A. 
members  and  contentious  litigation  followed. 
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had  bought  a  house  for  say  $1000,  built  a  suite  and  rented  it  out  .  .  .  its 
main  programme  -  to  fight  the  zoning  by-law.  At  first  it  attempted 
to  convince  city  council  that  zoning  was  unnecessary  and  that  a 

o  o 

reasonable  building  code  would  prove  to  be  better,  backing  this  up 
with  the  argument  that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  put  suite  owners  in 
financial  straits  by  outlawing  suites  built  in  an  era  of  less  rigid 
restrictions.  Also,  whereas  Edmonton  did  not  have  slums  and  racial 
districts,  it  was  argued  that  zoning  would  create  a  social  segregation 
and  an  economic  line  where  none  had  existed  before.  Linked  with  this 
was  the  C.R.P.A.  idea  that  certain  people  were  opposed  to  the  construction 
of  basement  suites  in  their  areas  because  they  did  not  want  working  class 
people  on  their  streets  and  were  thus  forcing  other  residents  to  pay  for 
their  status  symbols.  If  these  working  people  were  excluded,  it  would 
be  a  form  of  discrimination. 

Perhaps  the  arguments  they  regarded  as  the  most  telling  were  that 
the  real  estate  dealers  were  out  to  keep  up  the  value  of  certain  areas  of 
the  city  -  which  was  most  easily  done  by  zoning.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  felt  some  apartment  owners  were  putting  pressure  on  the  city  to 
close  basement  suites  and  force  people  into  their  apartments  at  higher 
rents,  ^  and  that  some  aldermen  were  profiting  by  going  along  with  these 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate,  October  24,  1962. 

28C.  Lewiston,  C.R.P.A.  president,  C.R.P.A.  meeting  The 
Edmonton  Journal  September  17,  1960. 

2  9 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962. 
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two  groups. 

Thus  C.R.PoA.  did  not  feel  well  disposed  toward  city  council, 

consisting  as  it  did  mainly  of  status  quo  (C.G.A.)  aldermen.  When  the 

3  0 

C.R.P.A.  brief  to  council  -  suggesting  instead  of  a  zoning  by-law, 
a  building  code  controlling  the  density  by  limiting  the  size  and  general 
type  of  building  -  was  ignored  and  the  zoning  by-law  came  into  effect 
in  November  1961,  it  was  not  a  big  step  to  active  participation  in 
municipal  elections  by  the  group.  To  have  their  own  aldermen  seemed 
the  only  way  to  protect  their  interests  -  pressure  group  activity  was  no 
longer  enough.  By  the  fall  of  1962  the  association  had  decided  to  run 
its  own  candidates  for  city  council. 

In  discussing  the  type  of  civic  groups  that  have  opposed  the 

status  quo  group  down  the  years,  only  one  category  has  not  been 

discussed,  that  is  the  status  quo  splinter  group  -  possibly  the  greatest 

danger  of  all  to  the  status  quo  group,  providing  it  can  carry  a  sufficient 

number  of  influential  status  quo  group  members  with  it.  There  have 

been  two  recent  examples  of  this  kind  of  group.  The  first  is  a  classic 

example  of  what  may  happen  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  get  in,  take  over 

31 

and  control  the  status  quo  group  from  inside.  In  1954  it  was  claimed 

3  0 

C.R.P.A.  Brief  to  Council  re-proposed  zoning  by-law. 
unpublished  MSS  March  2,  1961. 

^This  is  virtually  impossible  under  the  C.  G.  A. ' s  present 
organization. 
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by  some  businessmen  that  the  annual  nomination  meeting  of  the  Citizens 

Committee  was  packed  by  labour  supporters  and  others.  At  the  meeting 

two  of  the  five  candidates  recommended  by  the  C.C.  executive  were 

dropped  and  two  were  nominated  from  the  floor  -  both  active  in  the 

32 

labour  movement.  As  many  original  C.C.  businessmen  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  this  C.C.  meeting' s  results,  a  meeting  was 
held  of  about  seventy  businessmen.  It  was  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  within  the  C.C.  Thus  the  Committee  for  Sound 
Civic  Administration  (C.S.C.A.  ),  came  into  being.  It  decided  to 
recommend  the  original  slate  recommended  by  the  C.C.  executive. 

"The  C.C.  executive  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  meeting  and  none  of 
its  present  members  attended.  Each  candidate  on  the  C.C.  executives 
slate  has  been  contacted  and  has  accepted  the  endorsation  of  the 

o  q 

C.S.C.A.  "  00  Also  it  nominated  two  candidates  of  its  own.  In  the 
subsequent  election  the  five  candidates  recommended  by  the  C.C.  executive 
and  the  C.S.C.A.  were  elected  and  the  two  labour  C.C.  candidates 
defeated.  As  a  result  the  C.S.C.A.  dissolved.  It  had  served  its  purpose. 
By  the  time  of  the  next  nomination  meeting  the  C.C.  had  been  purged  of 
any  dissident  elements  and  had  returned  to  its  normal  status  quo  self. 

32 

One,  Mr.  Goruk  later  ended  up  as  an  official  in  E.  V.  A. 

O  D 

J.  Proctor,  campaign  manager  C.  S.  C.  A.  The  Edmonton 
Journal  October  5,  1954. 
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Thus  the  C.S.C.A.  came  into  being  as  the  result  of  an  attempted 
take  over  of  the  C.C.  The  influential  business  group  in  the  C.C.  merely 
shifted  its  allegiance  to  a  new  organization,  the  C.S.C.A.  Once  the 
threat  to  the  C.C.  was  over,  the  business  group  dissolved  the  C.S.C.A. 
and  moved  back  into  the  C.C.  However  the  formation  of  the  C.R.A.  as 
a  threat  to  the  C.  C.  was  of  a  far  more  serious  nature.  It  has  been 
shown  earlier  that  the  greatest  opposition  to  the  status  quo  group  has 
occurred  at  times  of  economic  disturbance,  for  example,  the  depression, 
social  unrest,  or  the  end  of  the  war.  The  other  time  opposition  has 
been  effective  has  been  in  times  of  a  major  civic  scandal  such  as  occurred 
in  1959.  ^ 


As  one  examines  the  history  of  the  C.R.A.  ,  it  is  difficult  to  build 
a  concise  and  true  picture,  as  evidence  from  those  instrumental  in  forming 

o  c 

the  organization  conflicts.  The  mayor  who  had  resigned,  charged  with 
gross  misconduct  on  a  land  deal,  had  himself  been  a  member  of  the  C.C. 
and  a  popular  and  talented  mayor,  being  elected  in  1951  and  re-elected 
three  times  by  acclamation.  However,  all  the  time  he  had  been  mayor  he 
had  been  placing  his  own  supporters  in  the  C.C.  and  especially  into 


Readers  should  consult  the  Porter  Commission,  9  March  1959  - 

2  5  May  1959.  (The  full  text  of  Justice  M.  Porters  report  and  his 
investigation  into  Edmontons  civic  affairs  appeared  in  The  Edmonton 
Journal  September  9,  1959). 

o  c 

For  much  of  the  information  on  the  C.R.A.  I  am  indebted  to  an 
interview  with  a  founder  member  and  former  C.G.A.  president  on  December 
17,  1962  and  another  founder  member  and  former  C.R.A.  alderman,  on 
October  20,  1962. 
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important  positions  on  the  executive  and  the  nominating  committee. 

In  the  words  of  the  mayor  himself  "I  had  become  their  leader  rather  than 
just  a  puppet  and  they  were  unable  to  do  anything  with  me.  I  was  a 
businessman  myself  and  independent.  I  had  also  developed  quite  a  personal 

q  n 

following.  "'* 3  '  Eventually  the  mayoral  crash  came  but  his  supporters  were 
still  in  the  C.C.  Consequently  "responsible  elements"  left  the  C.C.  and 
formed  the  C.R.A.  with  the  intention  of  cleaning  up  the  aftermath  of  the 
mayoral  scandal.  How  had  the  takeover  of  the  C.C.  been  so  effective? 

The  answer  lay  in  the  long  unbroken  years  of  success  for  the  C.C.  in 
the  past.  The  C.C.  had  got  lax  and  inefficient  enabling  the  mayor  to  get 
control.  Thus  the  time  came  when  C.C.  executives  were  no  longer  in 
control  and  the  mayor  and  his  aldermen  were  telling  the  C.C.  what  to 
do.  38 

Associated  with  the  former  C.C.  members  in  the  C.R.A.  was 
the  person  responsible  for  organizing  the  petition  charging  civic 
maladministration,  which  resulted  in  the  enquiry,  and  his  supporters. 

Also  there  was  the  E.P.O.A.  which  claimed  to  represent  the  majority 
of  property  owners.  In  fact  the  E.P.O.A.  only  represented  a  limited  group  of 

middle-aged  and  elderly  property  owners  who  were  in  a  small  way  and 

38Interview  with  a  former  C.R.A.  member  December  17,  1962. 

3 'Interview  with  a  former  mayor,  November  17,  1962. 

O  O 

Interview  with  a  former  C.R.A.  member  December  17,  1962. 
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not  those  who  dealt  in  property  as  big  business.  ^9 

However,  after  a  very  successful  1959  election,  in  which  some 
of  the  candidates  were  jointly  nominated  by  C.R.A.  and  C.C.  some  of 
the  influential  former  C.C.  people  felt  that  the  C.R.A.  was  not  being  run 
on  the  right  lines.  ^  With  a  membership  fee  of  only  one  dollar  it  was 
theoretically  possible  for  a  member  to  buy,  say,  $250  worth  of  membership 
tickets,  go  out  and  give  them  away  to  his  friends  before  the  nomination 
meeting  and  thus  bring  in  2  50  members  pledged  to  support  one  nominee 
from  the  floor  and  thus  pack  the  meeting.  In  this  way  undesirable  groups 
and  factions  were  coming  into  the  C.R.A.  and  getting  control. 

In  any  case,  reform  of  municipal  affairs  had  been  accomplished 
by  1960  and  also  the  old  mayoralty  elements  from  the  C.C.  had  gone. 

It  was  exceptionally  confusing  to  have  two  similar  rival  organizations 
in  existence.  Also  many  of  the  less  responsible  elements  in  the  C.R.A. 
were  cashing  in  on  the  respectable  people  (from  the  old  C.C.)  in  the  C.R.A. 
and  getting  support,  financial  and  otherwise,  on  the  strength  of  their  name. 
Thus  many  former  C.C.  C.R.A.  members  decided  to  dissociate  themselves 
from  the  C.R.A.  and  this  they  did  at  the  groups'  annual  meeting  in 

^Interview  with  a  former  C.R.A.  member  December  17,  1962. 

^The  following  two  paragraphs  are  a  former  C.R.A.  member's 
version  of  the  walkout  from  the  C.R.A.  and  the  founding  of  the  C.G.A. 

Interview  with  a  former  C.R.A.  member  December  12,  1962. 
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September  1960.  The  C.R.A.  had  met  particularly  to  name  a  new 
executive  and  to  consider  a  proposal  to  merge  with  the  C.C.  Members 
of  the  C.R.A.  executive  started  resigning  "when  the  more  than  seventy 
members  present  rejected  a  report  giving  the  C.C.  five  out  of  fifteen 
new  positions  on  the  executive.  It  may  well  have  been  that  this 
situation  had  been  engineered  between  the  C.R.A.  executive  and  the 
C.C.  in  order  to  make  an  opportunity  for  a  mass  resignation  and  at  the 

A  O 

same  time  destroy  the  C.R.A.  at  one  stroke.  ^  As  a  result  the  resigning 
executive  and  their  supporters  joined  with  the  new  reformed  organization, 
the  Civic  Government  Association(C.  G.  A. ). 

If  the  mass  resignation  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  C.R.A.  ,  it 
failed.  Less  than  a  week  later,  at  a  C.R.A.  meeting,  the  new  vice- 
president  said  it  was  important  that  the  public  realized  that  just  because 
"a  half  dozen  big  names  leave  it,  the  C.R.A.  is  not  going  to  dissolve.  "  ^ 
Finally  the  association  decided  to  field  a  slate  of  candidates  in  the  1960 
civic  election  and  stated. 

The  association  was  formed  to  serve  the  best  interests 

of  Edmonton  and  its  membership  is  open  to  anyone  having 

a  genuine  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Any  closed 

41 

C.R.A.  annual  meeting  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  14,  1960. 

42 

“'Interview  with  a  C.R.A.  member  October  20,  1962.  This  was 
merely  the  opinion  of  t>ne  C.R.A.  member. 

4  S 

Vice-president,  C.R.A.  meeting.  The  Edmonton  Journal 
September  20,  1960. 
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group,  no  matter  how  sincere  they  profess  to  be, 
can  never  substitute  for  the  democratic  process.  ^4 


In  its  statement  of  policy,  which  took  the  form  of  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper,  it  was  again  hinted  that  the  C.G.A.  would  revert  to 
operating  behind  closed  doors. 

It  is  our  belief  that  special  interest  groups  can  be 
prevented  from  corrupting  civic  government.  We 
believe  this  can  best  be  attained  by  the  complete 
application  of  the  democratic  process  in  the  choice 
of  civic  candidates. 

The  C.R.A.  constitution  pledges  followed.  ^ 

With  the  formation  of  the  C.G.A.  and  with  the  status  quo  group, 
thus  closing  ranks  once  again  after  the  civic  scandal,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  C.R.A.  as  an  opposition  group  was  waning  rapidly.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  September  a  motion  was  introduced  requiring  C.R.A. 
candidates  to  sign  agreements  that  they  would  not  accept  nomination 
or  endorsement  from  any  other  group,  as  had  sometimes  been  the  practice 
in  the  past.  Some  executive  members  strongly  disagreed,  claiming  that 


^C.R.A.  president,  C.R.A.  meeting  The  Edmonton  Journal 
September  23,  1960. 

^Statement  of  Policy  The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  8,  1960. 

Its  policies  were:  -  1)  "The  promotion  of  good  honest  government  in  the 
city  of  Edmonton.  M  2)  "To  ensure  that  the  citizens  of  Edmonton  have  a 
voice  in  discussions  and  formation  of  policy  for  the  city  which  will  be 
recommended  to  candidates  for  guidance  only.  The  elected  candidate  is 
not  required  to  accept  or  follow  any  recommendation  or  suggestion  by  the 
organization,  but  merely  required  to  diligently  perform  his  duties  with 
honesty. " 
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the  C.R.A.  could  lose  by  default  if  it  and  the  C.G.A.  backed  separate 
candidates  and  if  there  were  independents  running  as  well.  There 
was  also  much  questioning  of  the  executives  proposal  for  altering  the 
nominating  procedure.  Under  the  new  plan  nominations  from  the  floor 
were  to  be  abolished;  instead  during  an  eight  day  period  prior  to  a 
nomination  meeting,  candidates  would  submit  their  names  along  with 
those  of  three  C.R.A.  members  to  the  secretary.  Also  the  nomination 
committee  could  submit  additional  names  to  the  nomination  meeting. 

The  object  was  to  overcome  the  undue  and  unfair  presentation  of 
nominations  from  the  floor  and  packing  meetings.  As  a  result  of  this 
criticism  from  the  floor,  eight  out  of  sixteen  executive  members  resigned; 
later  making  the  statement  "we  felt  the  entire  tenor  of  the  meeting  was 
one  °f  questioning  the  motives  of  the  executive.  "  46 

These  resigning  C.R.A.  executive  members  were  immediately 

asked  to  join  the  C.G.A.  executive  council.  It  seems  probable  that  this 

walkout  was  deliberately  engineered  beforehand,  as  had  been  the  case  the 
previous  year,  and  one  of  the  founder  members  of  the  C.R.A.  claims  this. 

^C.R.A.  meeting.  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  7,  1961.  On 
the  lighter  side  the  resigning  members,  on  immediately  leaving  the 
meeting  midway,  following  resignation,  had  taken  the  organizations  books 
with  them.  The  first  proposal  after  this  was  that  an  acting  executive  be 
elected  and  instructed  to  get  the  books  back! 

47 

Interview  with  a  C.R.A.  founder  member  October  20,  1962. 


47 
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The  C.G.A.  president  commented  of  the  C.  R.  A . 

little  is  left  now  of  that  organization  except  one  aldermans' 
group  and  that  of  a  trustee.  This  is  the  second  year  a  C.R.A. 
executive  has  resigned.  In  each  case  the  executive  found 
itself  under  pressure  from  the  same  group.  Those  who 
withdrew  last  year  formed  the  C.G.A.  According  to  the 
principles  originally  laid  down,  no  civic  office  holder  was 
supposed  to  be  active  in  the  direction  of  the  C.R.A.  The 
alderman  and  trustee  attended  both  meetings  and  took  an 
active  part  in  forcing  the  resignation  of  the  executive  in 
both  1960  and  1961.  The  C.G.A.  is  content  that  what  is  left 
of  the  C.R.A.  should  represent  the  special  interests  of 
the  alderman  and  trustee,  so  long  as  the  voting  public  is 
aware  of  this  situation.  ^ 


In  the  ensuing  campaign  C.R.A.  took  a  bad  beating,  electing  only  one 
candidate  -  to  Public  School  Board.  All  the  rest  elected  were  C.G.A. 
nominees . 


An  examination  has  briefly  been  made  of  the  opposition  to  the 
status  quo  group  in  recent  years.  Results  alone  indicate  its  ineffectiveness. 
Only  in  times  of  disequilibrium  economically  or  socially  or  in  a  period 
following  a  major  civic  scandal,  has  it  been  at  all  successful.  As  soon 
as  things  appear  to  be  returning  to  normal,  diverse  interests  and 
political  groupings  that  have  sometimes  been  too  hastily  pulled  together 
into  a  bizarre  opposition  readily  fall  apart  from  within.  If  they  are 
progressive  or  reforming,  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  status  quo  group  that 
reform  is  no  longer  necessary  and  progress  is  what  they  stand  for  anyway. 


48 


President,  C.G.A.  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  14,  1961. 
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If  the  group  runs  into  disfavour,  as  it  did  in  1959,  then  the  answer  is 
for  the  majority  to  leave  the  original  status  quo  group,  help  form  another 
similar  organization,  returning  to  the  fold  when  the  crisis  has  blown 
over,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that  there  is  not  room  in  the  city  for 
two  almost  identical  civic  groups. 

It  would  appear  then  that  perhaps  the  success  of  the  C.G.A.  rests 

in  the  final  analysis  on  certain  key  figures  within  the  group  who  are 

capable  of  making  the  business  community  and  those  interests  closely 

49 

associated  with  the  status  quo  realise  that  these  figures  know  what 
is  best  for  them  and  thus  down  the  years  have  come  to  trust  their 
judgement  with  a  childlike  simplicity.  Eminently  respectable,  highly 
practical  and  successful,  experience  down  the  years  has  taught  them 
how  to  deal  with  at  best  relatively  weak  opposition,  and  how,  if  necessary, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opposition  to  save  face  and  maintain  this 
respectability.  These  key  figures  may  not  necessarily  be  either  the  most 
important  or  wealthy  members  of  the  community.  But  they  are  trusted 
by  the  chief  executives  to  see  to  their  interests,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
top  leaders  have  ever  actively  interfered,  though  they  are  prepared  to 
allow  their  names  to  be  associated  with  the  organization.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  top  leaders  ever  meet  formally  to  set  policy  and  issue  instructions 
to  those  beneath  them  in  the  hierachy  of  power  and  influence.  They  know 
instinctively  that  the  key  men  in  the  status  quo  group  will  do  the  right  thing, 

^See  Chapter  III. 
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that  their  interests  are  largely  the  key  men' s  interests  and  that  they 
can  trust  them.  Thus  as  Banfield  says  "the  notion  of  an  elite  having 
the  ability  to  run  the  city  (although  not  actually  running  it)  is  not 
inherently  absurd.  "  50  They  do  not  need  to,  because  they  know  that  the 
key  men  organize  the  group  that  has  for  so  long  been  running  the  city 
and,  maintaining  all  their  interests,  will  continue  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  minds  of  the  few  who  are  really  knowledgeable  about 
the  main  workings  of  civic  politics  in  Edmonton,  there  is  a  realization 
that  the  status  quo  group,  and  behind  it  its  grey  eminences,  will  be 
very  difficult  to  beat. 

It  appears  there  has  been  a  status  quo  group  masquerading  under 

51 

various  names  for  a  long  time.  However  in  the  late  1920'  s  and  early 
1930' s  it  was  taken  over  by  labour  groups.  By  1934  the  C.G.A.  (as  it 
was  then  called)  adopted  a  radical  change  in  policy.  The  executive  was 
to  be  active  throughout  the  year,  conferring  with  the  C.G.A.  representatives 
on  council  on  questions  of  civic  administration.  The  original  idea  of  C.G.A. 
had  been  that  it  be  strictly  a  non  political  organization,  active  only  around 
election  time  to  persuade  the  best  possible  men  to  stand  for  civic  office 
and  to  put  the  weight  of  an  organization  behind  them.  Now  it  was  to  have 

^E.C.  Banfield,  Political  Influence  (New  York:  Free  Press  of 
Glencoe,  1961),  p.  291. 

^Interview  with  a  former  C.G.A.  president  and  executive  member, 
December  17,  1962. 
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a  definite  platform  for  the  first  time  with  candidates  pledged  to  its  support. 

C.  G.  A.  was  becoming  too  openly  political.  It  was  to  halt  and  reverse 
this  alarming  trend  that  in  1936  a  gathering  of  forty-one  professional  and 
businessmen  met  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the  Edmonton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  form  a  new  civic  group  to  be  called  the  Citizens 
Committee. 

From  the  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  claim  the  group  was 

representative  even  if  only  in  name;  overtures  were  made  to  parts  of 

the  labour  movement  -  unavailingly.  Nor  C.C.  claimed,  was  it  merely 

the  civic  group  of  business  and  financial  interests.  "Our  ticket  is  not  a 

financial  ticket  but  a  ticket  of  business  men,  working  men  and  other 

responsible  citizens  claimed  one  candidate,  while  another  claimed 

"I  cannot  let  go  unchallenged  any  insinuation  that  I  am  on  a  ticket 

h  5  3 

influenced  by  Calgary  Power  Co.  or  the  big  interests.  At  the  same 
meeting  another  candidate  stated  "when  interests  conflict  naturally  those 
of  the  city  come  first.  "54  The  citizens  of  Edmonton  at  any  rate  endorsed  C.C. 
candidates  which  came  within  57  5  votes  of  making  a  clean  sweep,  electing 
all  aldermanic  and  Public  School  Board  candidates  and  only  narrowly 

5? 

J.  Ogilvie,  C.C.  aldermanic  candidate,  Public  election  meeting. 
The  Edmonton  Journal  November  10,  1936. 

53J.T.  McCreath,  Ibid. 

A.  Bissett,  Ibid. 
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failing  to  win  the  mayoralty.  It  was  an  outstanding  victory  for  a  civic 
group  taking  part  in  its  first  election  campaign. 

The  history  of  the  C«C.  since  1936  has  been  one  of  outstanding 
success.  While  seats  on  council  and  Public  School  Board  and  the 
mayoralty  have  all  been  won  by  candidates  from  other  civic  groups  and 
political  parties,  the  C.C.  ,  until  its  merger  with  C.G.A.  in  1960,  had 
never  failed  to  have  a  majority  of  its  candidates  on  the  city  council  or 
Public  School  Board.  Also  during  the  years  when  an  independent  sat 
as  mayor  usually  he  was  approved  of  unofficially  by  C.C.  and  no  C.C. 
candidate  ran  against  him. 

What  has  been  the  secret  of  the  status  quo  groups’  success  down 
the  years?  No  one  item  alone  accounts  for  it.  Key  figures  are  not  the 
only  contributory  factor.  The  identification  of  status  quo  group  interests 
with  the  city1  s  interest  and  the  public  interest  which  has  been  successfully 
sold  to  the  voting  public,  the  claim  io  represent  all  interests  in  the  city, 
the  claim  to  be  non  political,  the  influence  of  the  shadowy  top  people  in 
the  background,  have  all  played  their  part.  It  has  respectable,  responsible 
people  with  a  machine  that  has  perfected  itself  down  the  years  and  appears 
to  have  benefited  from  its  mistakes  and  thrived  on  those  of  opposition 
groups.  But  when  it  comes  down  to  fundamentals,  success  at  elections 

55 

See  Appendices  IV  and  V. 
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has  relied  mainly  on  three  things.  All  are  essential  to  continuous 

election  success  in  Edmonton.  Only  the  status  quo  group  has 

56 

consistently  had  all  three.  First,good  candidates  have  been  chosen 

who  are  well  known  and  responsible  and  who  the  status  quo  group  and  its 

supporters  and  top  people  know  will  do  the  right  thing  if  nominated  and 

elected.  Second,the  top  people  themselves,  and  people  sponsoring 

candidates  and  belonging  to  or  lending  their  names  to  the  organization, 

are  responsible  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  business  and  professional 

people  in  the  city.  These  citizens  seeing  that  Mr.  So  and  So  is  linked 

with  the  organization  say  "well  it  must  be  all  right,  he  would  not  lend 

himself  to  anything  shady  or  anything  that  was  against  our  interests 

generally.  Third,  the  group  has  money  -  an  essential  to  all  election 

58 

groups.  With  no  individual  subscriptions  money  is  obtained  from 
individual  firms,  whose  members  belong  to  the  C.G.A.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  this.  Although  never  as  much  as  they  would  like,  the  group 


For  this  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  C.G.A.  success,  I  am 
indebted  for  an  interview  with  a  former  C.G.A.  president  December  17,  1962. 

5  7 

Hence  the  confusion  in  businessmen' s  minds  when  they  saw  two 
similar  rival  organizations,  the  C.R.A.  and  C.C.  in  existence  from  1959- 
1961.  It  was  essential  that  the  position  be  made  clear  to  them  and  that  the 
real  status  quo  group  be  amalgamated  as  soon  as  possible.  If  not,  one 
or  perhaps  two  of  the  main  pillars  of  support  would  have  gone. 

53 

Though  this  was  not  so  until  the  C.G.A.  was  reformed  in  1961. 

By  eliminating  subscriptions  the  C.G.A.  strengthened  its  control  over  its 
members.  There  could  be  no  buying  membership  or  packing  meetings  for 
nominating  candidates  and  thus  eventually  controlling  the  organization  - 
when  membership  was  by  invitation  only. 
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has  been  amply  provided  for  as  compared  with  the  finances  of  other  civic 
groups.  Finally,  having  got  the  candidate  elected,  ultimate  control  still 
lies  with  the  group.  In  the  words  of  an  executive  member. 


the  group  does  not  direct  the  aldermen  how  to  vote  or 
what  to  do.  They  make  up  their  own  minds  as  responsible 
citizens.  But  if  they  do  not  behave  in  a  way  that  the 
president,  executive  and  nominating  committee  regard 
as  responsible,  they  are  not  re  nominated  for  the  next 
election, 


and  as  records  show,  nomination  is  tantamount  to  election.  This  will 
become  more  so  following  the  1962  plebiscite  because  with  elections 
every  two  years  only,  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  the  person  turned  out 
by  his  civic  group  olr  for  an  independent,  to  get  elected. 


So  far  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  opposition  civic  groups  and 
their  comparative  lack  of  success  has  been  shown.  In  first  examining 
them  and  then  the  status  quo  group,  it  becomes  apparent  why  the  latter 
is  so  hard  to  defeat.  As  the  1962  election  approached,  on  one  side  was 
a  civic  election  machine  well  organized  for  the  fray,  arrayed  against  a 
very  narrow  sectional  interest  group,  the  C.R.P.A.  -  desperately  trying 
to  widen  its  platform  beyond  the  illegal  suite  and  zoning  issues  to  take 
in  a  city  wide  electorate.  Also  there  were  a  handful  of  independents. 


59 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  executive  member,  December  17,  19  62. 
For  example, 'if  we  have  backed  candidates  this  year,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  we  will  back  them  the  next.  We  want  good  civic 
minded  citizens  on  council  who  will  do  well.  "  Interview  with  the  C.G.A. 
secretary  October  14,  1962. 
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with  one  in  particular  -  a  founder  member  of  the  C.R.A.  running  as 

an  independent  and  possibly  supported  by  the  rump  of  the  C.R.A.  Is 

it  surprising  that  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  with  one  possible 

exception  for  the  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidates,  it  was  only  a  question 

r  n 

of  the  number  of  votes  by  which  they  would  win.  u  Never  did  an  election 
approach  which  seemed  on  the  surface,  to  be  such  a  foregone  conclusion. 


60 


Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December 


7,  1962. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  CANDIDATES 

The  nomination  meeting  and  filing  of  papers,  for  which  the  City 
Act  provides,  marks  for  the  candidate,  from  the  legal  standpoint,  the 
official  start  of  the  election  campaign. 

However,  much  more  happens  before  this  formal  public  step, 
the  official  declaration  of  the  candidate's  intention  to  stand  for  election. 

In  the  City  Act  mention  is  made  of  candidates,  but  none  is  made  of  civic 
groups;  in  fact  the  City  Act  does  not  recognize  such  organizations. 

Obviously  if  candidates  at  municipal  elections  were  all  independents, 
nothing  but  the  legal  nomination  meeting  would  be  necessary.  All  the 
candidate  would  need  to  do  beforehand  would  be  to  get  two  friends  to 
nominate  him,  which  is  what  the  law  demands.  ^  But  where  civic  organizations 
exist,  as  in  Edmonton,  who  claim  their  main  objective  is  "that  of  seeking 
out  and  persuading  the  right  type  of  citizen  to  offer  himself  for  public 
office"  and  who  "once  having  persuaded  the  citizen  to  stand  for  election  .  .  . 
support  him  right  through,  commencing  with  his  nomination,"  ^  the  method 

lR.  S.  A.  (1955)  c.  42 ,  sec.  126. 

2 

Letter  from  the  Chairman,  Citizens  Committee  to  F.  J.  Workman, 
The  Times  Herald,  December  5,  1944.  TheC.G.A.  claimed  their 
objective  in  1962  was  just  the  same. 
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of  selecting  the  candidate  becomes  important  whether  it  be  by  selection 
on  the  part  of  a  committee  or  by  nomination  at  a  group  nomination  meeting. 

It  can  be  argued  that  where,  as  in  Britain,  political  parties  play 
an  important  part  in  municipal  government  they  have  an  essential  role 
in  the  electoral  process  through  the  task  of  selecting  the  candidates,  who 
stand  for  election.  In  cases  where  one  party  is  invariably  supported  by 
a  large  majority,  this  selection  process  becomes  the  most  important 
and  decisive  one  of  all,  because  nomination  of  a  candidate  is  tantamount 
to  election.  In  Edmonton  municipal  elections,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
organized  political  parties  take  part,  civic  groups  have  tried,  and  one 
has  succeeded  fairly  continuously,  to  play  a  similar  role  at  the  nominating 
stage.  One  civic  group  has  been  supported  by  a  large  majority  and  thus 
nomination  by  the  C.C.  ,  and  now  the  C.G.A.  ,  has  tended  to  guarantee 
election. 

In  this  way  the  method  of  selecting  candidates  for  nomination  by 
the  status  quo  group  has  always  been  important,  though  the  method  of 
doing  this  has  changed  down  the  years.  In  the  early  1940's  the  C.C. 
chairman  explained  ^  briefly  how  the  organization  went  about  selecting 
candidates.  At  an  annual  general  meeting,  to  which  C.C.  members  were 
invited,  a  committee,  numbering  some  twenty  to  thirty  representative 


3 

H.  Harrison,  C.C.  chairman  The  Edmonton  Journal,  October 

28,  1941. 
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citizens,  were  elected.  This  committee,  in  its  turn,  elected  a  small 
nominating  committee  which  was  given  the  duty  of  considering  and 
recommending  to  the  full  committee  a  prospective  slate  of  candidates. 

The  main  central  committee  had  to  ratify  the  nominating  committee' s 
recommendations  before  the  candidates  were  finally  accepted  as  C.C. 
representatives.  It  was  pointed  out  that  any  member  of  the  C.C.  or  any 
supporter  in  Edmonton  was  at  liberty  to  suggest  likely  candidates  by 
communicating  their  names  to  the  C.C.  secretary  who  would  pass  them 
on  to  the  nominating  committee. 

In  1949  membership  and  nomination  meetings  were  put  on  a  surer 
footing.^  At  the  C.C.  annual  meeting  membership  of  the  group  was 
established  on  a  definite  basis  with  fees  and  membership  cards.  All 
citizens,  it  was  claimed,  were  eligible  to  join  and  would  receive  a 
membership  card  on  the  payment  of  a  fifty  cent  fee.  Membership  was 
closed  three  days  before  the  annual  nomination  meeting  at  which  the  small 
nomination  committee  (about  four  members)  presented  its  slate  of 
candidates  for  election.  Further  nominations  were  accepted  from  the 
floor.  Only  accredited  members  were  allowed  to  vote.  It  was  felt 
adoption  of  these  measures  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  group's  not  associated  with  the  committee  or  it  s  work,  taking  over 

^The  Edmonton  Journal  May  19,  1949. 

5 

The  membership  fee  was  raised  to  one  dollar  in  1952. 
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at  the  annual  nomination  meeting,  forcing  nomination  and  possible 
endorsation  of  their  own  candidates.  At  the  consequent  nomination 
meeting  of  the  group,  two  aldermen,  who  had  been  sitting  as  C.C. 
candidates  on  council  and  then  were  dropped  by  the  nominating  committee, 
were  renominated  from  the  floor,  but  failed  to  defeat  the  official  C.C. 
choice  for  candidate.  As  a  result  one  of  them  charged  that  the  whole 
nomination  meeting  was  nStalinistic,  farcical  and  impregnated  with 

r? 

dishonesty,"  and  claimed  that  the  previous  Monday  the  C.C.  had 
announced  that  only  holders  of  membership  tickets  could  attend.  Further 
complaints  were  made  that  these  tickets  could  not  be  purchased  from  all 
C.  C.  executive  members  as  advertised  and  that  at  the  door  of  the  meeting 
certain  persons  were  allowed  to  enter  without  producing  tickets  while 

O 

other  ticket  holders  were  queried. 


An  unsuccessful  way  of  keeping  political  undesirables  out.  It 
was  still  possible  to  buy  membership  cards  and  distribute  them  to  friends. 
In  1951  sale  of  tickets  by  the  executive  committee  of  C.C.  was  abandoned 
and  the  task  given  to  one  executive  member  who  delegated  it  to  his  office 
staff. 

However  in  1952  a  man  appeared  at  the  office  where  membership 
tickets  were  sold,  together  with  twenty  friends  and  bought  twenty  tickets 
and  distributed  them.  In  future  it  was  decided  sale  of  tickets  should  be 
on  a  more  personal  and  individualized  basis  once  again  and  only  sold 
by  executive  members  The  Edmonton  Journal  August  28,  1952. 

7 

Alderman  S.  Parsons  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  19,  1949. 

8 

Alderman  Cleave  and  alderman  Parsons  The  Edmonton  Journal 
October  18,  1949.  In  the  mayoral  election  alderman  Parsons  won  the 
mayoralty  against  the  C.C.  candidate,  Mr.  Innes,  by  600  votes.  As  a 
result  a  motion  was  made  requiring  prospective  C.C.  nominees  to  declare 
they  would  not  run  against  the  official  C.C.  candidate  if  they  failed  to 
win  the  organization's  support.  Later  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  the 
executive  deciding  it  "would  be  departing  from  broad  democratic 
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In  1955  following  the  claim  that  the  1954  nomination  meeting 
was  packed  by  the  trades  unions,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  re-outline 
the  group' s  procedure  in  selecting  a.  slate  and  what  went  on  at  the 
nomination  meeting.  The  vice  president  reiterated  that  all  the 
organization  was  trying  to  do  was  to  secure  for  the  approval  of  the 
electors,  candidates  of  the  proper  stature  and  ability.  ^  During  the 
period  preceeding  the  election  a  notice  was  inserted  in  the  press  calling 
a  meeting  of  all  C.  C.  members  and  other  citizens  who  were  interested 
in  good  civic  government.  At  this  meeting  the  financial  report  of  the 
treasurer  was  submitted  and  such  other  business  was  conducted  as 
appeared  necessary.  Elections  were  held  to  elect  twenty  members  to 
form  the  C.C.  executive  and  this  executive  then  met  and  appointed  a 
president,  vice  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  president 
appointed  a  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  together  with 
approximately  five  members  whose  duty  it  was  to  canvass  the  available 
material  and  submit  a  list  of  names,  making  sure  all  these  possessed 
the  legal  qualifications.  Following  this,  the  complete  executive  met, 
discussed  the  slate  and  made  such  changes  as  appeared  necessary.  Then 
followed  a  public  meeting  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  C.C.  duly 
advertised  in  the  press.  Here  all  the  members  of  the  C.C.  present 

principles  on  which  the  C.C.  is  based,  and  would  violate  the  chief 
objective  -  to  obtain  the  best  possible  candidates.  "  The  Edmonton  Journal 
September  28,  1950. 

9 

C.E.  Garnett,  C.C.  vice  president.  The  Edmonton  Journal 
September  24,  1955. 
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could  submit  additional  names  to  those  suggested  by  the  executive  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  they  favoured.  Once  the  voting  was  over  and 
the  selections  made,  the  candidates  were  then  officially  nominated  by 
the  C.C.  for  the  various  vacant  offices.  At  this  time  attendance  at  the 
nomination  meeting  was  limited  to  holders  of  membership  cards,  but 
sale  of  these  continued  until  6  p.  m.  on  the  day  of  the  nomination  meeting. 

In  broad  outline,  this  is  the  pattern  that  is  followed  by  the 
C.G.A.  today  and  that  was  used  for  the  1962  election.  Certain 
important  changes  have,  however,  been  made  since  the  emergence  of 
the  C.G.A.  ,  changes  which  have  tended  both  to  strengthen  its  control 
over  its  own  nominees  and  the  organization  itself.  A  takeover  by  alien 
labour  (or  any  other)  groups  would  not  be  as  easy  now  as  it  was  with  the 
old  C.C.  This  strengthening  will  become  apparent  if  the  procedure 
leading  to  the  1962  nomination  meeting  is  followed.  ^ 

A  letter  was  sent  out  to  all  C.G.A.  council  members  (of  which 
there  are  about  100)  well  before  the  annual  meeting  reminding  them  of 
its  proximity  and  its  purpose,  to  elect  officers  and  executive.  Councillors 
were  also  asked  to  submit  to  the  C.G.A.  secretary,  suggested  names 
for  the  use  of  the  nominating  committee,  but  not  to  submit  names  of 

^The  information  on  the  organization  of  the  C.G.A.  for  the  1962 
election  is  based  largely  on  interviews  with  the  secretary  of  the  C.G.A. 
December  13,  1962,  and  an  executive  member  and  former  president  of 
the  C.G.A.  December  17,  1962. 
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councillors  whose  assurances  of  consent  to  act  on  the  executive,  if 
nominated,  had  not  been  previously  obtained  by  the  executive  member. 
Finally  they  were  warned  that  a  percentage  of  the  executive  would  be 
dropping  out,  as  well  as  the  president,  in  order  to  keep  the  executive 
healthy  by  infusions  of  new  blood.  This  was  the  practice  each  year.  ^ 

After  the  general  meeting  (possibly  earlier)  the  nominating 

committee  started  looking  for  good  candidates.  The  nominating 

committee  in  1962  consisted  of  three  members  who  were  appointed  by 

the  C.G.A.  president  and  were  not  elected.  No  one  in  the  C.G.A.  was 

12 

supposed  to  know  the  names  of  these  except  the  president  himself. 

The  nominating  committee  sometimes  literally  had  to  go  out  and  find 
candidates,  though  often  the  council  members  suggested  likely  names 
to  the  president  who  in  turn  suggested  them  to  the  nominating  committee. 
A  difficulty  would  seem  to  arise  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  wishes  to 
run  for  council  or  Public  School  Board  under  C.G.A.  auspices  and  yet 
is  completely  unknown  to  the  nominating  committee.  However,  he  can 
approach  a  member  of  the  C.G.A.  Council  about  it  or  the  president. 

But  it  is  unlikely  that  a  complete  unknown  would  be  chosen.  Much  stress 
is  put  on  a  candidate  being  known  in  the  right  business  and  professional 
circles,  preferably  by  the  C.  G.A.  members.  If  such  a  person  was 

^Circular  letter  from  the  C.G.A.  president  to  all  executive 
members,  1962. 

12 

Presumably  in  order  to  prevent  pressure  being  exerted  on  the 
nominating  committee  at  this  preliminary  investigatory  stage. 
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desirous  of  standing,  this  fact  would  soon  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  president  and  thus  the  nominating  committee,  if  that  person  was 
considered  sufficiently  suitable  to  go  that  far. 

In  1962  the  nominating  committee  on  the  surface  did  not  have  a 
particularly  difficult  task  in  selecting  an  aldermanic  slate,  in  that  of 
the  five  retiring  city  council  members,  four  had  signified  their  wish 
to  run  again.  But  would  they  be  chosen  by  the  nominating  committee? 
Although  showing  more  unanimity  than  most  civic  groups,  the  C.G.A. 
too  had  its  inner  power  blocks  and  cliques.  How  had  the  four  conducted 
themselves  during  the  previous  two  years  in  which  they  had  been  on 
council?  One  difficulty  was  that  one  of  the  aldermen  had  not  sat  as  a 
C.G.A.  alderman  but  had  been  elected  by  the  C.R.A.  The  problem 
presenting  itself  to  the  nominating  committee  was  whether  to  run  the 
risk  of  selecting  a  man  whom  it  was  notoriously  difficult  to  control  in 
any,  even  an  indirect,  way,  or  whether  to  allow  him  to  stand  against 
the  C.G.A.  as  a  powerful  focal  point  of  opposition,  probably  attracting 
to  himself  other  independent  candidates  to  form  a  rival  civic  slate  or 
even  perhaps  enlisting  the  help  of  the  organization  which  had  originally 
nominated  him,  but  which  was  now  dormant  elector  ally  and  going  under 
another  name.  ^  It  was  already  believed  that  if  not  selected  by  C.G.A. 


The  name  had  been  changed  to  Civic  Association  early  in  1962. 
Interview  with  the  C.A.  secretary  March  15,  1963. 
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the  alderman  would  run  anyway.  ^  On  the  other  hand  there  were  some 

powerful  C.G.  A.  council  members  who  in  no  circumstances  wanted  the 

1  5 

C.R.A.  alderman  nominated  by  the  C.G.  A.  °  While  not  fearing 

opposition,  the  C.G.  A.  like  all  political  groups,  would  prefer  their 

1  R 

candidates  to  run,  as  they  expected,  virtually  unopposed.0 

Finally  the  nominating  committee  decided  it  was  better  to  have 

the  former  C.R.A.  alderman  with  them  than  against  them  and  he  was 

invited  to  let  his  name  go  foreward,  which  he  did.  Presumably  his 

opponents  within  the  C.  G.  A.  were  by  some  means  placated,  probably  by 

17 

the  affirmation  of  the  alderman  that  he  was  not  a  true  C.G.  A.  man. 


In  an  interview  with  the  aldermanic  candidate  on  October  9,  1962 
the  candidate  said  that  had  he  not  been  nominated  by  the  C.  G.  A.  he 
would  have  run  anyway.  He  had  always  done  well  at  the  polls,  for 
example,  in  1958,  running  as  a  C.C.  candidate  ,  he  came  second  in  the 
polls  getting  12,230  votes.  In  1960,  running  as  a  C.R.A.  candidate,  he 
again  came  second  getting  13,206  votes. 

15 

He  had  been  instrumental  in  helping  uncover  the  municipal  '  gross 
misconduct'  case  in  1959.  Some  other  C.C.  members  at  the  time  had 
believed  that  the  scandal  could  be  overcome  in  a  rather  more  sophisticated 
way  without  the  glare  of  publicity  and  resignation  of  the  mayor,  which 
subsequently  followed  and  which  destroyed  the  C.C.  as  a  civic  group. 

1 6 

Interview  with  a  C.G. A.  Public  School  Board  candidate  October 

18,  1962. 

17 

This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  an  interview,  the  alderman 
said  that  the  C.R.A.  was  not  running  candidates  for  the  1962  election  as 
it  did  not  consider  reform  was  any  longer  necessary.  Presumably  the 
bulk  of  its  members  were  satisfied  with  the  policies  of  the  C.G.  A. 
Interview  with  a  C.G.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962.  One  other 
reason  was  given  why  the  alderman  was  running  with  the  C.G.  A.  An 
independent  candidate  claimed  that  he  went  to  the  alderman  well  before 
the  election  and  asked  him  if  he  would  run  with  a  slate  of  independents 
which  he  said  could  have  broken  the  C.G.  A.  slate.  The  independent 
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Thus  only  one  vacancy  remained  to  be  filled  and  a  suitable 
candidate  was  approached  by  the  nominating  committee.  True  to  the 
claim  that  its  nominees  represented  persons  in  all  walks  of  life,  the 
candidate  represented  several  groups  within  the  city.  ^  Also  the  C.G.A. 
continued  its  policy  of  not  necessarily  picking  C.G.A.  members.  Before 
this  candidate  went  to  the  C.G.A.  nomination  meeting,  he  had  never 


candidate  also  claimed  that  lucrative  approaches  had  already  been  made 
to  the  alderman  by  some  influential  members  of  the  C.G.A.  and  he  had 
thus  already  accepted  C.G.A.  nomination  before  the  independents’  visit. 
Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  1962. 

One  C.R.P.A.  candidate  claimed  that  a  C.G.A.  alderman  was 
wondering  if  she  would  be  nominated  to  the  slate.  Interview  with  a 
C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962.  This  belief  was 
perfectly  true.  In  an  interview  on  October  4,  1962,  the  C.G.A. 
aldermanic  candidate  said  she  was  afraid  she  might  not  get  selected  as 
a  candidate  by  the  C.  G.  A.  In  an  investigation  into  the  administration 
of  the  hospital  board  of  the  Royal  Alexandra,  it  was  found  that  affairs  of 
the  board  were  not  being  conducted  satisfactorily  and  in  due  course  a 
new  hospital  board  was  appointed  by  council.  One  of  the  members  dropped 
happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  nomination  committee  for  the  C.  G.  A.  (his 
firm  had  all  the  insurance  for  the  hospital).  As  the  C.G.A.  aldermanic 
candidate  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  an  investigation  going,  she 
thought  the  C.G.A.  nomination  committee  member  would  do  all  he  could 
to  get  her  dropped.  She  did  not  go  and  see  the  C.G.A.  executive,  council 
or  anything.  As  it  happened  she  was  endorsed  by  the  C.G.A.  in  spite  of 
this  particular  mans  efforts.  But  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate 
said  "she  was  swaying  the  buggy.  They  were  prepared  to  drop  her.  They 
had  a  quiet  meeting  just  prior  to  the  nomination  meeting  where  they 
decided  she  could  do  more  harm  as  an  independent  to  them  and  might  spill 
the  beans,  thus  it  paid  them  to  keep  her  on  the  slate.  "  Interview  with  a 
C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  5,  1962. 

I  O 

A  lawyer,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  member  of  the  Separate  School 
Board  from  1956-60,  president  of  the  St.  Andrews  Home  and  School 
Association.  "Meet  your  candidate, "  The  Edmonton  Journal  October 
2,  1962. 
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been  to  a  C.G.A.  meeting. 

Selecting  a  Public  School  Board  slate  was  not  so  easy.  None  of 

the  retiring  trustees  were  C.  G.  A.  candidates  and  it  was  a  question  of 

picking  an  entirely  fresh  slate.  In  any  case,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 

get  good  candidates  for  Public  School  Board  than  for  council  -  partly 

2  0 

because  the  prestige  involved  in  becoming  an  alderman  is  greater. 

21 

Of  the  three  selected,  one  was  considerably  experienced  in  civic 
affairs,  but  the  other  two  were  completely  new  to  civic  politics.  Only 
the  experienced  candidate  was  a  member  of  the  C.  G.  A.  and  he  was  on 
the  C.G.A.  council. 

When  the  names  of  the  C.G.A,  candidates  are  finally  selected 
by  the  nominating  committee  and  decided  upon  they  are  given  to  the 
president  (who  presumably  discusses  them  with  the  committee).  T  he  final 
stage  in  the  nominating  process  by  the  civic  group  is  the  nomination 
meeting.  This  is  advertised  in  the  press  and  is  a  public  meeting.  The 
1962  meeting  was  held  on  September  26.  The  procedure  is  that  the 
nominating  committee  presents  its  slate  to  the  floor,  that  is,  the  C.G.A. 


Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 
20 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  council  member  December  17,  1962. 

^That  is,  he  had  been  a  C.  C.  trustee  from  1953-55,  aC.C. 
alderman  from  1955-58  (but  resigned  on  being  named  to  the  Alberta  Liquor 
Control  Board,  which  necessitated  much  travelling).  In  1960  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  C.G.A.  Public  School  Board  candidate. 
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council  and  members  and  any  other  of  the  public  who  are  present.  At  the 

meeting,  although  the  public  may  be  present,  only  the  C.G.  A.  members 

are  entitled  to  vote.  However,  even  this  rule  has  been  relaxed  in  the 

past.  At  one  C.G.  A.  nomination  meeting,  when  there  were  about  a  dozen 

of  the  public  present  and  it  was  felt  they  were  there  for  the  civic  good 

and  not  there  as  a  pressure  group  for  any  special  interests,  the  motion 

22 

was  made  and  carried  that  they  be  allowed  to  vote.  Nominations  are 
allowed  from  the  floor,  though  only  once  has  the  nominating  committee's 
slate  been  altered. 

The -19 6 2  nomination  meeting  was  a  quiet,  small  affair,  only  twenty  - 
seven  members  being  present,  including  the  candidates.  There  seems  to 
be  some  evidence  that  a  large  number  of  members  are  informally  warned 
of  the  nomination  committee' s  candidates  beforehand.  Thus  there  would 
be  little  point  in  turning  up  to  the  nomination  meeting,  which  was  a  mere 
formality,  unless  it  was  to  nominate  an  alternative  candidate  from  the 
floor.  At  the  1962  meeting  two  nominations  were  made  by  members  from 
the  floor,  one  for  an  alderman  and  one  for  a  trustee.  Both  failed  to  get 
accepted  23  a.nd  the  nominating  committee  slate  went  through  and  was 
formally  endorsed  by  the  C.G.  A.  as  a  whole. 


Interview  with  the  C.G.  A.  secretary  December  13,  1962. 

2^The  Edmonton  Journal  September  25,  1962.  South  Edmonton 
Sun  October  6,  1962. 
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Why  was  the  1962  nomination  meeting  so  badly  attended  (at  one 

time  200  -  300  would  be  there)  and  why  has  it  developed  into  such  a  farce  - 

merely  endorsing  the  slate  of  the  nominating  committee?  The  reason  lies 

in  the  present  system  of  membership.  As  previously  mentioned  the 

C.G.A.  is  loosely  organized  purposely,  in  order  that  groups  with 

outside  interests  do  not  get  in  and  take  it  over  for  their  own  interests. 

There  are  no  constitution,  formal  rules  of  amalgamation,  or  charter, 

which  virtually  means  there  is  nothing  concrete  to  take  over.  Similarity, 

membership  is  really  by  invitation.  If  a  person  wishes  to  join  the  group 

as  an  individual,  he  is  invited  by  letter  to  the  next  meeting.  Providing 

he  comes  as  an  individual  responsible  citizen  and  not  as  a  member  of  a 

pressure  group  and  that  he  is  accepted  as  such  by  the  C.G.A.  council, 

24 

he  can  consider  himself  a  member.  No  individual  membership  fee 
25 

exists;  thus  it  is  impossible  for  people  to  try  to  take  control  of  the 
group  from  outside  by  buying  membership  cards,  distributing  them  to 
friends  and  supporters  and  packing  a  nomination  meeting.  The  majority 
of  members  have  complete  faith  in  the  president  and  officers,  who  have 
been  elected  by  them  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  in  the  nominating 
committee' s  choice  of  candidates.  Thus  it  is  the  WOrd  in  a  person' s 

24  a 

A  person  joins  through  recommendation  from  a  C.G.A.  council 
member,  that  he  is  a  suitable  person  to  be  a  member.  Interview  with  the 
C.G.A.  secretary  December  13,  1962. 

2  5 

Persons  selected  as  candidates  are  expected  to  contribute  to 
campaign  costs  as  are  individual  members. 
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ear,  the  discussions  behind  the  scenes,  the  informal  views  of  members, 
as  well  as  those  of  president  and  nominating  committee,  which  really 
matter  in  nomination  today,  not  the  nomination  meeting  itself.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  if  sufficient  members  were  dissatisfied  and  the 
nominating  committee  refused  to  change  its  nominee,  this  could  still  be 
done  publicly  at  the  C.G.A.  nomination  meeting  by  a  nomination  from 
the  floor. 

Just  what  sort  of  candidates  was  the  C.G.A.  nomination 
committee  looking  for  prior  to  the  election?  In  some  cases  the  exigent 
situation  decided  for  them.  When  C.G.A.  candidates  and  C.G.A. 
members  were  asked  this  -  a  variety  of  reasons  were  given.  But  if  it 
is  possible  to  generalize  over  the  selection  of  candidates,  the  prime 
reasons  are  a  combination  of  four.  First,  persons  are  chosen  who  it  is 

O  /? 

considered  will  take  the  right  attitude  if  elected.  D  Second,  and  equally 

important,  persons  are  invited  who  they  feel  would  be  successful,  both 

2  7 

in  winning  and  then  on  council  or  Public  School  Board.  And  third, 
persons  who  are  well  known  and  felt  to  be  responsible  and  trustworthy 
by  the  real  kingmakers  of  the  status  quo  group.  Finally,  if  a  candidate 
can  satisfy  all  these  criteria,  the  selection  depends  on  whether  he  is 
representing  the  group  or  interests  in  the  city  that  C.G.A.  feel  should  be 
represented  on  council,  thus  following  the  group's  claim  Mto  get 

^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  council  member  December  17,  1962. 

2  7 

Interview  tilth  a  C.G.A.  Public  School  Board  candidate  October 

18,  1962. 
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people  representing  all  walks  of  life. 

The  three  sitting  C.G.  A.  aldermen  all  fulfilled  these  criteria  - 
they  had  been  successful  aldermen  on  council  in  C.G.  A.  eyes  for  twenty- 
two  years,  ten  years  and  two  years  respectively.  All  represented 
different  walks  of  life  and  groups,  for  example,  one  represented  business, 
another  the  professional  group  and  also  minority  ethnic  groups  and  the 
other  professional  women  and  labour.  They  all  started  with  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  being  sitting  members  and  hence  were  well  known,  especially 
to  the  status  quo  group.  They  had  the  reputation  of  being  capable, 
responsible,  experienced  people,  well  tried  in  the  testing  fire  of  public 
life.  They  were  all  "persons  of  calibre,  who  are  the  type  to  run  the  city. 
The  other  alderman  (selected  partly  for  reasons  already  discussed)  was 
also  a  strong  candidate,  having  sat  on  council  forfour  years  and  being  also 
a  well  known  Edmonton  business  man  and  resident  of  long  standing. 
Previously  he  had  represented  an  Edmonton  constituency  in  the  federal 
legislature  for  eight  years  and  had  held  cabinet  rank  for  a  time.  The  only 
member  of  the  slate  not  an  alderman  also  fulfilled  the  normal  criteria 
and  in  addition  would  represent  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  and  legal 
profession. 

28 

Interview  with  the  C.G.  A.  secretary  December  13,  1962. 

29 

Interview  with  a  C.G.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  4,  1962. 
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With  the  Public  School  Board  nominations,  candidates  who  would 
fulfil  all  the  normal  selection  criteria  were  more  difficult  to  find.  None 
could  be  retiring  trustees  as  none  of  the  three  C.G.A.  Board  members 
were  due  for  re-election.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  rely  on  youth  and 
keenness  as  a  substitute  for  experience  and  the  supreme  election  virtue 
of  being  well  known.  Thus  two  young  professional  people  were  chosen, 
men  who  had  made  their  homes  in  Edmonton  and  had  a  stake  in  the  city' s 
future.  They  were  the  sort  of  young  professional  person  the  C.G.A. 
thought  should  be  on  the  Public  School  Board.  Backed  up  by  an  experienced, 
well  known  and  popular  former  trustee  and  alderman,  it  was  thought  this 
would  make  a  good  Public  School  Board  election  team. 

Turning  to  the  other  civic  group  to  run  candidates  in  the  1962 

30 

aldermanic  election,  the  C.R.P.A.  ,  is  like  turning  in  military  terms 
from  the  regular  army  to  the  militia.  The  C.G.A.  had  a  tried  and  tested 
political  machine,  well  adapted  to  nominating  candidates.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  C.R.P.A.  was  a  sectional  interest  group  of  basement  suite 
owners  or  friends  trying  to  enlarge  its  appeal  to  the  whole  municipal 

electorate.  Its  experience  as  an  organization  for  municipal  election 

.  .  ..  31 

campaigning  was  nil. 

3®The  B.E.A.  and  its  selection  of  candidates  is  discussed  in 
chapter  IX. 

31 

For  much  of  the  information  on  the  selection  of  C.R.P.A. 
candidates,  I  am  indebted  to  an  interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic 
candidate  October  24,  1962. 
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The  final  decision  to  run  candidates  was  made  at  a  special 
general  meeting  32  Qf  the  C.R.P.  A.  ,  six  weeks  before  nomination  day. 

At  this  meeting  a  motion  was  passed  that  it  be  left  to  the  C.R.P.A.  executive 
to  choose  the  candidates  and  get  ready  for  the  coming  election.  Then  on 
September  15  an  "open  letter  to  Edmonton  citizens,  "33  appeared  in  the 
press  calling  for  support  for  the  organization  in  order,  amongst  other 
things,  to  raise  the  membership  to  20,  000;  for  each  prospective  candidate 
to  make  a  public  statement  as  to  his  or  her  intentions;  for  the  public  to 
elect  councillors  who  would  not  be  insulted  at  the  term  public  servant. 
Finally,  the  C.R.P.A.  advertised  an  open  meeting  to  be  held  the  following 
week.  It  was  to  be  at  this  meeting  that  the  C.R.P.A.  executive  was  to 
announce  and  introduce  its  slate  of  candidates  although  no  mention  was 
made  of  this  in  the  advertisement.  In  fact  no  announcement  that  the 
C.R.P.A.  was  going  to  run  candidates  appeared  until  after  this  meeting. 

In  the  meantime  the  executive  had  been  trying  to  select  candidates. 
They  had  several  problems  to  face.  First  was  the  fact  that  the  organization 
was  relatively  new  and  certainly  politically  untried.  Also  it  is  doubtful 
how  united  the  executive  were  about  the  advisability  of  running  candidates 
at  all.  It  is  possible  they  were  pushed  into  this  step  by  the  ordinary 

3^Xhe  C.R.P.A.  normally  had  monthly  meetings.  This  meeting 
was  in  addition  to  them. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal  September  15,  1962. 
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OA 

members.  There  is  little  doubt  that  their  function  as  a  pressure  group 
for  delaying  zoning  by-laws  on  behalf  of  basement  suite  owners  had  had 
little  effect  on  council  policy  -  petitions  and  resolutions  to  city  council 
had  merely  been  filed  as  information.  Also  the  attempt,  largely  made 
by  the  C.R.P.A.  alone,  to  get  a  petition  up  against  the  proposed  borrowing 
by  city  council  of  $1,000,000  for  civic  centre  development  had  failed  to 
get  the  required  signatures.  ^  The  only  solution  was  to  take  direct  part 

Q  /? 

in  the  election  and  put  some  C.R.P.A.  people  into  civic  government. 

Another  big  problem  was  to  get  candidates  who  were  first  and 
foremost  sympathetic  to  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  C.R.P.A.  -  the 
protection  of  basement  suite  owners  -  and  this  in  itself  necessarily 
limited  the  choice  of  candidates.  There  was  the  fear  that  somehow  there 
might  appear  as  candidates  businessmen  or  citizens  who  were  against 
basement  suites  and  for  the  zoning  by-law.  This  was  the  reason  for  the 


3  4 

"They  were  not  going  to  run  candidates  in  municipal  politics 
originally.  They  had  to  do  so  as  the  members  wished  it.  M  Interview 
with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2,  1962. 

*^R.  S.  A.  (1955)  c.42,  sec.  268  a.  This  amendment  allowed  a 
council  to  authorize  borrowing  without  the  customary  plebiscite  on  any 
by-law  creating  a  debt  not  payable  within  the  current  year  unless  more 
than  5%  of  the  city' s  eligible  voters  petitioned  against  the  move  within 
fifteen  days  of  the  final  publication  of  the  notice  of  the  proposed  by-law  in 
the  press.  This  would  require  a  petition  of  8,250  of  the  165,000  eligible 
voters.  On  the  C.R.P.A.  petition  fewer  than  3,000  signatures  came  in. 
Permission  to  allow  extra  time  to  get  more  signatures  was  refused.  Mayor 
Roper  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  C.R.P.A.  would  never  get  them 
anyway.  Mayor  E.  Roper,  Press  Conference  September  26,  1962. 

•^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,  1962. 
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passing  of  the  motion  at  the  monthly  meeting  which  gave  the  executive 
the  right  to  pick  candidates.  3  7  it  was  also  decided  not  to  have  a  nomination 
meeting  as  such.  The  executive  could  not  take  the  risk  of  having 
nominations  from  the  floor  at  an  open  nomination  meeting.  There  was 
the  fear  of  the  same  things  happening  to  the  C.R.P.A.  as  had  happened 
at  so  many  other  civic  groups'  nomination  meetings  in  the  past  -  the 
fear  that  somehow  a  group  would  come  in  and  pack  the  meeting  and 
elect  candidates  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
organizing  group. 

Thus  on  an  evening  before  the  advertised  open  meeting,  executive 
and  candidates  met  at  one  of  the  candidate' s  houses.  This  was  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  nomination  meeting  as  such.  At  the  open  meeting  the  executive 
presented  the  four  aldermanic  candidates  to  the  meeting,  who  made 
brief  speeches,  and  approval  was  shown  for  the  executive's  slate  by  a 
show  of  hands  from  the  floor.  No  nominations  from  the  floor  would 
have  been  allowed,  if  any  had  been  made.  As  one  candidate  put  it  "there 
were  no  nominations  from  the  floor  .  .  .  there  was  no  time  to  be  fully 
democratic.  .  .  if  people  were  nominated  from  the  floor  we  would  get 
the  wrong  people  in  .  .  .  . 

Q  7 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962. 

38 


Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,  1962. 
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What  of  the  candidates  nominated?  Originally  the  executive 
selected  a  short  list  of  six  aldermanic  candidates  (the  C.R.P.A.  had 
naturally  only  a  passing  interest  in  the  Public  School  Board  election). 

However  one  candidate  was  found  to  be  a  Jasper  Place  resident  and  not  a 
property  owner  in  Edmonton  and  thus  was  ineligible,  while  the  other 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  who  eventually  decided  to  run  as  an 
independent.  ^9  All  four  possessed  the  chief  C.R.P.A.  criterion  for 
candidacy  -  all  believed  in  the  cause  of  the  C.R.P.A.  -  and  all  were 
members  of  the  organization.  The  official  reason  for  running  as  candidates 
was  generally  that,  while  the  group  was  organized  to  protect  those  who 
owned  basement  suites  and  their  right  to  rent  them  out,  this  protection 
of  people  could  be  projected  into  other  areas,  for  example,  against 
excessive  taxation.  There  was  also  the  feeling  that  C.R.P.A.  candidates, 
if  elected,  would  be  more  available  to  the  public.  ^0  As  another  candidate 
said  "it  was  the  civic  right  of  a  person  to  have  the  privacy  of  his  house, 
and  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it.  In  the  words  of  the  official  C.R.P.A. 
handbill  "we  are  dedicated  to  the  democratic  preservation  of  the  individual's 
rights  and  privacies.  "42  Thus  from  being  a  narrow  sectional  interest  group, 

39A  ccording  to  one  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate,  at  one  time 
an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  had  considered  running  as  a  C.R.P.A. 
candidate.  Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,  1962. 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,1962. 

41 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2,  1962. 

42 


C.R.P.A.  handbill. 
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the  candidates  tried,  at  least  publicly,  to  impart  into  the  organization 
a  general  idealism  that  what  the  group  stood  for  was  a  protection  of  the 
individual  against  City  Hall  bureaucracy  and  various  business  interests 
and  was  for  the  public  good., 

Privately  the  candidates'  reasons  for  running  were  mixed. 

Possibly  some  people  are  never  candid  even  in  the  intimacy  of  a  quiet 

face  to  face  interview.  However,  some  candidates  seemed  to  have 

convinced  themselves  that  they  were  standing  in  the  interests  of  all 

citizens.  But  one  felt  that  the  city  was  being  run  in  the  interests  of  big 

business  without  any  regard  for  the  working  people  or  the  independent 
4 1 

house  owner.  If  C.R.P.  A.  candidates  were  elected,  they  could  try  to 

put  a  stop  to  this.  Another  candidate  felt  that  city  affairs  were  not  being 

run  in  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  citizens  and  stressed  that  he  was 

not  going  into  civic  politics  to  better  himself  and  spoke  of  "restoring  the 

rights  to  the  people.  Another  said  that  she  was  concerned  with  the 

"freedom  of  all  peoples",  that  big  business  was  getting  hold  of  Edmonton 

and  that  those  particularly  in  the  smaller  and  poorer  homes  were  no  longer 
4  6 

free.  The  reason  C.G.A.  candidates  gave  for  running  contrasted 
strongly  with  this.  They  were  far  more  pragmatic  and  less  idealistic. 

4 

°Interview  with  a  C.R.P.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962. 
44 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P. A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,  1962. 
4  6 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  10,  1962. 
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As  four  were  sitting  aldermen,  they  had  their  fingers  on  the  city' s 

pulse  and  were  concerned  that  it  keep  beating  correctly.  As  one  alderman 

said,  he  was  interested  in  development,  planning,  zoning  and  traffic  and 

felt  he  wanted  to  see  through  various  developments  that  were  under  way 

4  R 

and  that  were  partly  due  to  him.  One  candidate  said  he  had  stood 

partly  because  his  profession  was  a  highly  competitive  one.  To  succeed 

was  partly  a  question  of  getting  known.  He  decided  to  run  because  he  had 

little  to  lose  by  doing  so  and  ultimately  would  probably  get  more  business. 

He  was  not  the  slightest  interested  in  whatever  glory  might  accrue  from 

being  an  alderman  but  thought  that  there  might  be  things  he  could  get 

4  7 

interested  in  on  council  if  elected.  x 


As  a  sideline,  it  is  interesting  what  the  opposite  groups'  candidates 

thought  of  each  other.  The  C.R.P.A.  could  not  afford  to  be  charitable 

and  privately  and  publicly  castigated  the  C.G.A.  The  C.G.A.  view  varied. 

There  was  the  opinion  that  there  was  room,  for  a  ginger  group,  though  the 

C.R.P.A.  was  not  made  up  of  very  capable  people,  and  that  labour  should 

48 

be  better  represented  on  council.  At  the  other  extreme  was  the  view 


46 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  alderman  October  11,  1962. 

47 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

48 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

He  mentioned  that  his  brief  experience  on  council  had  shown  him  this.  The 
knowledge  of  so  many  councillors  (and  candidates)  was  not  sufficient  on 
labour  questions.  In  fact  the  C.R.P.A.  if  elected  would  not  have  represented 
labour.  C.R.P.A.  was  not  7  5%  labour  as  had  been  suggested,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  recruit  labour  groups.  Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic 
candidate  October  24,  1962. 
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49 

that  C.R.P.A.  candidates  did  not  have  anything  to  offer  that  the 

aldermen  running  for  C.G.A.  did  not  have  and  they  lacked  experience. 

In  fact  the  C.R.P.A.  were  making  promises  they  could  not  fulfil,  though 

they  might  be  well  meaning.  They  should  know  better  than  to  say  some 

of  the  things  that  they  had  said.  As  one  candidate  concluded,  "I  do  not 

like  the  sort  of  person  who  does  not  believe  what  they  say,  but  that' s 

politics  .  .  .  .  Probably  the  worst  thing  said  about  the  C.R.P.A. 

51 

was  that  it  was  a  "lunatic  fringe  group"  or  crushingly,  that  there  was 

52 

no  room  for  such  a  group  participating  in  municipal  elections. 


The  candidates  differed  greatly  between  the  two  groups.  One 
snag  in  picking  C.R.P.A.  candidates  was  the  lack  of  money.  The 


49 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  11,  1962. 


51 

Interview  with  Mayor  E.  Roper  October  3,  1962.  He  also  said 
that  there  was  a  grave  danger  if  C.R.P.A.  candidates  got  elected.  They 
could  do  untold  harm,  being  fairly  irresponsible.  Their  leader  had 
formerly  always  run  as  an  independent,  but  now  managed  to  head  this 
organization.  He  thought  there  was  little  chance  of  their  getting  elected 
unless  they  could  get  out  the  ethnic  (mainly  Ukrainian)  vote.  He  also 
thought  that  the  C.R.P.A.  claim  that  families  were  put  into  the  street  as 
a  result  of  the  zoning  by-law  was  unfounded.  In  actual  fact  they  had 
probably  got  plenty  salted  away. 

52 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 
The  view  was  also  put  forward  that  the  senior  candidate  realized  she  had 
a  better  chance  of  getting  elected  by  running  a  slate.  It  would  attract 
publicity  and  votes.  Thus  the  other  candidates  were  merely  picked  to  fill 
up  the  slate  -  they  had  nothing  concrete  to  offer  except  themselves. 
Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7,  1962. 
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C.R.P.A.  had  to  pick  someone  who  could  put  up  some  money  himself.  ^ 3 

All  four  C.R.P.A.  candidates  were  invited  to  stand,  though  who  exactly 

54 

invited  who  to  stand  is  not  clear.  Invitations  were  issued  late  in  any 

5  5 

case  and  one  candidate  complained  he  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
nomination  at  the  time,  though  he  was  willing  to  give  it  a  try.  Complaints 
were  often  made  during  the  campaign  that  the  candidates’  lacked  political 
experience,  though  a  brief  glance  at  the  candidates'  records  does  not 
bear  this  out.  The  senior  candidate  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  civic 
election  scene,  having  first  run  as  an  independent  candidate  in  1945,  and 

r  r* 

subsequently  having  run  many  times  unsuccessfully.  Another  candidate 
had  run  in  1960  and  1961  as  an  independent  and  had  come  bottom  of  the 
poll  both  times.  Of  the  other  two  candidates,  while  one  completely  lacked 
political  experience  of  any  kind,  the  other  had  been  president  of  the  Public 
School  Caretakers  Association  for  six  terms,  a  member  of  the  C.C.F. 
and  was  executive  member  in  the  National  Union  of  Public  Employees. 


53 

The  one  dollar  membership  subscription  was  insufficient  to 
meet  election  needs,  because  the  C.R.P.A.  had  been  running  a  costly 
pressure  group  campaign  for  some  months. 

5  4 

Three  of  the  four  candidates  were  on  the  executive  of  the  C.R.P.A. 
Yet  one  of  them  claimed  "she  had  got  three  young  candidates  together  hoping 
to  get  them  on.  "  (The  C.R.P.A.  executive  consisted  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  two  ad  hoc  members.)  Interview  with 
a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  10,  1962. 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,  1962. 

561945-49,  1951,  1953-54,  1956-59  and  1961.  In  1958  and  1959  she 
ran  as  an  E.V.A.  candidate. 
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Just  before  the  election  campaign,  it  seemed  that  it  was  not  so 

much  experience  that  was  lacking,  as  being  well  known  and  in  the 

public  eye.  Only  one  of  the  candidates  had  this  asset.  While  youth 

and  keenness  might  make  up  for  inexperience,  they  could  not  make  up 

for  the  anonymity  which  on  the  whole  the  C.R.P.A.  slate  presented, 

especially  with  an  electorate  who  were  not  civic  minded  anyway.  Only 

a  tremendous  and  costly  election  campaign  could  have  overcome  this 

failing  and  the  C.R.P.A.  just  did  not  have  the  resources.  On  the  other 

hand,  the  C.G.A.  had  the  tremendous  advantage  in  the  alder  manic  election 

of  having  four  sitting  aldermen  up  for  re-election.  Constantly  mentioned 

in  the  press  and  on  radio  and  television,  at  least  the  electorate  had 

heard  their  names  and  would  recognize  them  when  presented  with  a 

polling  card.  These  four  might  well  get  the  one  unknown  candidate  in 

57 

on  their  coat  tails.  In  fact  the  relative  position  of  weakness  in  the 
C.  R.  P.  A.  was  one  of  strength  in  the  C.  G.  A. 

The  other  category  of  candidates  running  in  the  1962  election 
were  the  independents.  Four  ran  in  the  1962  election.  On  the  whole, 
the  slate  candidates  were  rather  contemptuous  of  independents  and  thought 

r  n 

0  As  one  previous  C.C.  candidate  admitted,  if  running  as  an 
unknown,  the  way  to  get  elected  was  by  complete  identification  with  the 
slate  (providing  it  was  a  strong  slate).  In  his  case,  he  rarely  attended 
meetings.  Thus,  when  polling  day  arrived  he  did  not  stand  out  positively 
in  peoples'  minds  as  an  individual  but  solely  as  a  member  of  a  slate. 
Interview  with  a  former  C.C.  alderman  October  29,  1962. 
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that  they  stood  far  less  chance  of  getting  in  than  if  backed  by  a  civic 

group.  However  at  least  one  of  the  C.G.A.  candidates  would  have  been 

willing  to  take  his  chance  as  an  independent  if  not  nominated  by  the 
58 

C.G.A.  One  C.R.  P.A.  candidate  said  he  would  not  care  to  run  as  an 

independent  because,  if  he  was  at  all  successful,  he  would  not  be 

independent  for  long,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  be  approached  by  the  C.G.A. 

59 

to  be  one  of  their  nominees.  A  C.G.A.  supporter  said  the  only 

justification  for  running  as  an  independent  was  this  -  that  if  an  independent 

made  a  good  showing,  he  might  get  adopted  at  the  next  election  by  a  civic 
R  0 

group.  °  Most  at  least  agreed  that  from  a  financial,  organizational  and 
campaigning  point  of  view,  it  was  a  disadvantage  to  run  as  an  independent. 

Of  the  four  only  one  could  be  called  independent  by  conviction. 

Two  had  attempted  to  get  a  strong  independent  slate  together  and  failed. 
These  two  had  been  former  C.R.  A.  candidates;  both  had  run  the  previous 
year,  one  for  alderman  and  one  for  mayor,  the  former  being  sixth  in 
the  order  or  voting  (five  had  been  elected).  The  mayoralty  candidate  had 

58  „ 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 

How  far  he  would  have  run  as  a  genuine  independent  is  open  to  doubt.  At 

least  two  independents  had  approached  him  with  a  view  to  forming  an 

independent  slate. 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.  P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,  1962. 
60 


Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  supporter  October  3,  1962. 
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been  badly  beaten.  One  (possibly  both)  had  been  invited  to  join  the 

r  >  -I 

C.R.P.A.  slate  but  "could  not  go  along  with  their  ideas."  1  While  one 

claimed  that  he  had  been  approached  by  the  C.G.A.  and  told  he  would 

6  2 

be  nominated  by  them,  if  he  would  conform,  the  other  thought  he 
could  have  gone  in  with  the  C.  G.  A.  if  he  had  wanted,  but  he  was  not 
willing  to  do  this  as  he  was  not  just  a  political  opportunist.  63 


Were  these  two  then  merely  soldiers  of  fortune?  This  is  doubtful 

because  neither  was  willing  to  compromise  himself  by  joining  (or 

trying  to  join)  either  of  the  two  civic  groups.  Both  wanted  to  see 

sensible  opposition  to  the  C.G.A.  such  as  they  considered  the  C.R.  A. 

had  provided.  In  the  absence  of  an  active  C.R.  A.  or  the  possibility  of 

getting  a  strong  independent  slate,  they  were  willing  to  run,  though 

64 

somewhat  reluctantly  as  independents.  But  while  one  felt  he  had  every 


R 1 

"interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 

1962.  Another  independent  aldermanic  candidate  took  the  view  that  "to 
develop  a  political  machine  you  must  have  objectives  wide  enough  to  get 
a  large  section  of  the  public  to  participate.  To  tie  oneself  to  small  groups 
to  protect  their  vested  interests  is  a  mistake."  However  he  conceded 
"there  is  a  great  deal  of  justice  on  their  side.  ..."  Interview  with  an 
independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  1962. 

6 ^  Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  1962. 

R  Q 

"Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 

1962. 

In  interviews  on  October  20,  1962,  an  independent  aldermanic 
candidate  said  that  the  C.R.  A.  had  pretty  well  disappeared  and  that  those 
left  in  it  were  people  of  pretty  small  calibre.  He  stopped  being  active 
well  before  the  1962  election. 
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chance  of  taking  the  fifth  aldermanic  seat,  the  other  felt  he  had  little  or 
no  chance  of  winning  and  said  he  was  merely  running  "to  try  and  show  up 
the  main  defects  of  council  and  C.G.A.  in  plunging  the  city  into  debt  at 
a  time  when  the  Canadian  economy  was  regressing.  "  His  other  reason 
for  running  was  that  the  candidate  felt  himself  to  be  the  only  real  focal 
point  of  opposition  to  the  C.  G„  A.  and  thus  he  refused  to  be  muzzled. 

Unlike  many  people,  he  felt  he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  standing.  He  had 
nothing  to  fear  in  a  business  way  from  the  C.  G.  A.  because  he  had  built 
up  his  business  independently  of  anyone  and  thus  could  not  get  hurt. 

The  other  two  independents  were  equally  interesting.  One  candidate 
was  listed  in  his  nomination  paper  as  an  organizer.  In  fact  he  was  the 
Edmonton  Communist  Party  secretary  and  had  been  for  some  time.  He 

7 

thought  his  chance  of  election  was  nil.  D  ‘  As  an  opponent  said  of  him, 

6  8 

"He  is  an  avowed  communist  .  .  .  Edmonton  is  not  ready  for  this.  ..." 
Nevertheless  he  felt  if  he  could  attract  attention  to  labours'  needs  and  get 
the  workers  interested  during  the  election  he  would  have  achieved  something. 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20, 

1962.  Few  opponents  believed  this  reason  for  running,  but  many  shared  the 
candidates  doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  win.  He  was  regarded  rather  as  "a 
negative  candidate,  a  trouble  maker  .  .  .  who  was  now  on  the  ebb  tide.  " 
Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  November  7,  1962. 

^®List  of  candidates  nominated  The  Edmonton  Journal  September 
26,  1962. 

fi  7 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12,  1962. 

R  Q 

"“Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 

1962. 
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The  only  way  this  could  be  done  was  by  running  as  an  independent.  If  he 
was  tied  down  to  a  slate,  he  could  not  accomplish  anything.  His  immediate 
aim  during  the  election  was  to  raise  the  real  issues  which  tended  to  be 
overlooked.  The  C.P.  would  support  him  because,  "the  Communist  Party 
of  Canada  advances  the  idea  of  .  .  .  broad  and  popular  united  action  for 
democratic  civic  reform  .  .  .  we  must  have  greater  participation  by 
working  people  at  the  civic  level. 

Thus  only  one  old  fashioned  independent  ran,  for  example,  one 

that  believed,  as  so  many  independent  candidates  had  done  in  the  past, 

"that  candidates  should  be  picked  individually  on  their  merits"  and  that 

"to  have  representation  that  is  truly  democratic,  we  have  to  get  away  from 

this:date  system  of  voting.  As  a  well  known  businessman  of  long 

standing,  an  executive  member  of  one  of  the  old  line  political  parties  and 

a  resident  of  Edmonton  for  many  years,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 

he  would  run  with  the  C„  G.  A.  ,  and  some  friends  had  suggested  this  to  him 

71 

so  that,  if  adopted,  he  would  have  been  sure  of  getting  in.  However  he 

69 

Alderman  Jacob  Penner,  The  Crisis  in  Municipal  Government 
(Toronto:  Progress  Books,  1960),  p.  24. 

70 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  12,  1960. 

71 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12, 


1962. 
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felt  that  the  city  should  be  run  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  not  just 
a  privileged  few.  He  was  thus  opposed  to  slates  of  any  kind.  Doubts  had 
sprung  up  in  his  mind  a  few  years  ago  about  the  way  things  were  being 
run  in  city  affairs,  particularly  the  city  finances.  In  fact  he  felt  the 
people  were  getting  a  raw  deal  through  a  wrong  philosophy  of  thinking  - 
due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  slates.  Men  who  were  willing  to  stand  for 
a  slate  and  its  politics  and  accept  its  thinking  could  get  sloppy  in  their  own 
thinking  and  become  slack  about  issues.  What  was  needed  in  1962  was  an 
active  and  spirited  discussion  of  civic  problems.  The  candidate  felt  that 
if,  by  standing,  he  had  posed  some  problems  for  the  councillors  themselves, 
as  well  as  for  the  candidates  and  the  public,  he  would  have  achieved  some¬ 
thing.  While  not  really  expecting  to  get  elected,  he  thought  he  should  pick 
up  quite  a  few  thousand  votes,  as  he  was  well  known  and  liked  and  had  few 
enemies.  In  one  of  his  early  speeches  he  said  after  listening  to  charges 

and  counter  charges;  MI  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  root  of  all 

7  2 

this  trouble  is  a  C.G.  A.  slate  local  government  .  .  .  .  " 

Still  the  public  seemed  largely  unaware  of  this.  To  some  the 
appearance  of  four  independents  was  a  healthy  sign.  As  one  old  time  voter 
commented, 

72 

Independent  aldermanic  candidate,  alder  manic  speech,  public 
meeting  October  11,  1962.  Oddly  enough  this  candidate  was  thought  by 
another  candidate  to  be  in  the  election  for  the  C.  G.  A. '  s  benefit  a  1  plant’ 
because  he  asked  question  of  a  C.  G.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  which 
showed  him  up  in  a  good  light.  Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic 
candidate  December  7,  1962. 
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It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  a  fair  number  of  candidates 
for  office  at  the  forthcoming  civic  election  are  running 
as  independents.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  We,  the 
voters,  will  be  able  to  judge  each  candidate  on  his  or 
her  own  merits  when  not  tied  by  loyalty  to  a  party.  ^ 

Thus  on  nomination  day,  nomination  papers  were  handed  in  on 

behalf  of  thirteen  aldermanic  candidates  in  City  Hall  where  the  City  Clerk 

was  present  to  receive  them.  Few  candidates  or  supporters  even  bothered 

to  attend,  but  this  unruffled  calm  belied  the  activity  that  had  taken  place 

previously  behind  the  scenes  or  the  hectic  activity  which  was  going  to  take 

place  publicly  until  polling  day.  For  most  candidates  fulfilling  the 

74 

qualification  to  stand  for  election  and  getting  their  nomination  papers 
7  5 

filled  in  was  the  easiest  part  of  the  whole  election.  Although  provision 

ismade  under  the  City  Act  for  candidates  to  withdraw  after  nomination,  ^ 

none  did  so.  But  before  many  campaigning  days  were  over,  doubtless  a 

few  secretly  wondered  if  it  was  all  worth  while  and  if,  like  the  famous 

Dr.  R.C.  Ghostley,^  they  would  not  do  just  as  well  if  they  withdrew 

their  nomination  at  the  last  minute.  The  following  day  The  Edmonton 
Journal  commented 


73 

Letter  from  oldtimer  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  6,  1962. 

74 

R.  S.  A .  (1955)  c.  42,  secs.  96-8. 

75 

Ibid,  sec.  126. 

^Ibid.  sec.  130. 

77 

In  1935  Dr.  R.C.  Ghostley's  name  appeared  on  the  aldermanic 
ballot  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  contest  after  the 
ballots  were  printed.  Although  both  he  and  the  Returning  Officer  requested 
voters  not  to  vote  for  him  and  he  did  not  speak  during  the  campaign  he 
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the  nomination  papers  are  in.  In  nineteen  days  Edmontonians 
will  be  urged  rightly  to  get  out  and  vote.  Meantime  it  is  up 
to  the  candidates  to  provide  something  to  vote  on.  They  will 
be  expected  to  have  done  their  homework.  They  must  be 
informed  on  Edmonton' s  affairs.  They  will  be  expected  to 
debate  these  sensibly  ....  It  could  be  a  lively  election 
campaign.  Edmonton  electors  are  entitled  to  one. 


received  1,226  votes.  Should  he  have  received  sufficient  ballots  to  be 
elected,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  take  his  seat  on  council  but 
could  then,  if  he  wished,  have  resigned.  The  Edmonton  Journal 
November  14,  1935. 

78 


The  Edmonton  Journal  September  27,  1962. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN.  PLATFORMS  AND  ISSUES 

Traditionally  the  municipal  election  campaign  starts  with  a 
dinner  meeting  organized  to  give  Edmonton  businessmen  the  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  the  candidates  at  the  forthcoming  election,  by  the  South 
Edmonton  Businessmen’s  Association.^  It  gives  the  candidates  a  chance 
to  air  their  programs,  to  state  what  they  believe  to  be  the  main  issues  at 
stake  and  to  debate  them  with  their  opponents  before  the  public  meetings 
and  radio  and  television  broadcasts  the  following  week.  It  also  gives  an 
attentive,  and  so  influential,  section  of  the  community  a  chance  to  have  a 
good  look  at  the  civic  groups'  candidates  and  the  independents,  ask 
questions  and  perhaps  talk  informally  with  some  of  the  candidates  before 
passing  their  impressions  on  to  their  friends  and  business  associates. 

What  were  the  issues,  if  any?  The  previous  year  the  issues  had 
been  reported  to  be 


The  first  one  was  held  in  1937.  Traditionally  too,  all  candidates 
have  been  invited.  In  1962  only  one  invitation  was  extended  to  a  C.R.P.  A. 
candidate  who  requested  more  for  the  other  three  candidates  and  was  sent 
one  more.  Interview  with  a  C.R.P.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18, 
1962. 
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the  civic  debt,  the  need  for  new  industry,  the  need  for 
strong  leadership  in  the  city,  the  wasteful  spending  of 
public  funds,  the  reorganization  of  methods  of  civic 
administration,  the  option  on  the  development  of  the 
civic  centre  being  given  to  outsiders  rather  than  to 
local  interests,  the  reduction  of  civic  debt  and  taxation, 
zoning  by-laws ,  unemployment  .  .  .  amalgamation, 
education  costs  .... 


There  was  also  a  plebiscite  on  fluoridation;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
questions  one  candidate  said  "I  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  this 

election  is  without  any  major  issues.  While  another  said  "there  is  no 

•  •  x  . ,  1 1 4 

major  issues  as  I  see  it. 


But  whether  the  view  of  the  candidates  at  the  1961  election  was 
that  there  were  major  issues  or  not,  by  the  time  of  the  1962  election,  the 
above  problems  had  certainly  not  been  disposed  of  to  everyone' s  satisfaction 
with  the  exception  of  the  plebiscite  on  fluoridation  which  had  been  rejected. 
All  were  still  contentious,  and  to  these  had  been  added  four  more.  Two 
plebiscites  were  before  the  electors,  one  on  the  frequency  of  municipal 


O 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  5,  1961. 

3 

J.L.  Bodie,  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate.  The  Edmonton 
Journal  October  17,  1961. 

4 

J.  Lukasta,  independent  aldermanic  candidate  The  Edmonton 
Journal  October  17,  1961. 
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elections  and  the  other  on  the  early  closing  by-law  for  food  stores. 

The  other  items  were  the  municipal  airport  -  should  it  be  kept  open  and 

operational  or  closed  and  the  land  made  available  for  industrial  purposes? 

Many  people,  particularly  the  C.R.  P.  A.  ,  were  annoyed  about  the  way 

they  considered  the  voters  had  been  by-passed,  over  the  question  of  money 

by-laws  and  the  fact  that  the  assent  of  the  proprietory  electors  was  not 

required  for  any  by-law  creating  a  debt  not  payable  within  the  current 

year  unless  a  petition  signed  by  5%  of  the  proprietory  electors  was 

0 

presented  within  a  certain  statutory  time.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  C.R.P.  A.  to  raise  this  petition  has  already  been  mentioned.  Pressure 
was  still  being  brought  on  the  council  to  "restore  the  right  to  vote  on  money 

py 

by-laws".  Just  before  the  election  two  more  problems  leapt  into  prominence. 
It  was  announced  that  the  present  city  market  was  scheduled  for  demolition 
the  following  spring  as  part  of  the  new  civic  centre  and  that  the  city  land 

O 

department  had  made  no  provision  for  re-location.  Almost  at  once. 


For  a  discussion  of  the  plebiscites  see  Chapter  VIII. 

^R.  S,  A.  (1955)  c.42,  sec.  268  a. 

^"Restore  the  right  to  vote  on  money  by-laws"  Edmonton  Television 
Week,  October  13-19,  1962.  An  independent  aldermanic  candidate  claimed 
that  what  was  once  a  right  had  now  become  a  privilege  and  that  while  in  the 
past  it  might  have  appeared  certain  money  by-laws  were  turned  down 
because  of  sectionalism,  in  fact  the  voters  were  exercising  their  judgement 
in  putting  first  things  first;  a  willingness  to  borrow  for  necessities  and  put 
off  till  another  day  borrowing  for  luxuries. 

g 

The  Edmonton  Journal  September  4,  1962. 
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petitions  were  drawn  up,  the  stall  holders  committee  asking  that  the 

market  be  left  at  its  present  location  or  re-located  elsewhere  in  downtown 

Edmonton,  and  letters  appeared  in  the  press  maintaining  that  "whether  the 

city  market  remains  is  a  vital  matter  for  the  heart  of  this  growing  city. 

We  must  continue  to  have  a  spot  where  city  and  country  meet  in  a  friendly, 

n9 

timan  atmosphere.  Another  possibility  as  an  election  issue  was  the 
report  that  the  Alberta  Government  Telephones  were  planning  to  make  an 
offer  to  the  city  for  the  purchase  of  its  telephone  system,  following  the 
completion  of  a  detailed  survey  and  assessment  of  the  city  utility.^ 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  above  problems,  many  candidates,  as  in 

1961,  maintained  there  was  a  lack  of  real  issues.  The  views  were  put 

that  "I  did  not  feel  there  were  any  -  possible  high  taxes  -  but  generally 

people  are  tired  of  this  as  an  issue;  "there  were  none  of  particular 

12 

significance;"  "I  did  not  think  there  were  too  many  issues  to  take  hold 
of  except  the  tax  structure  ....  I  referred  to  this  only  once,  it  would 
not  win  votes  .  .  .  otherwise  there  were  no  clearly  defined  issues. 

Perhaps  the  truth  lay  in  a  statement  by  the  Mayor,  who  said  he  thought 

^Letter  from  A.  H.  Williams,  The  Edmonton  Journal  September 
27,  1962. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  3,  1962.  The  city  received  a  net 

revenue  of  $2,  696,  639  for  its  telephone  system  in  1961.  The  city  system 
has  been  estimated  as  worth  over  $45,000,000. 

^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 

13 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December 

7,  1962. 
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people  felt  that  city  council  were  not  doing  a  bad  job,  and  it  was  best 

14 

left  up  to  them. 

In  fact  the  basic  problems  in  Edmonton,  as  in  any  municipality, 

were  financial  ones.  The  activities  and  services  which  the  city  is  able 

to  carry  on  depend  ultimately  on  the  money  available  to  pay  for  them. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  possible  demand  for  city  services,  whEther 

it  be  a  better,  more  frequent  Edmonton  Transit  System  (E.T.S.)  service 

or  a  theatre  in  a  new  civic  centre.  But  the  major  portion  of  taxes  is 

raised  by  taxation  of  real  property;  thus  the  council  in  determining  its 

expenditure  programme  must  keep  in  mind  the  probable  limit  of  the  tax 

burden  which  real  property  can  be  made  to  carry.  At  the  same  time,  in 

the  city  a  large  minority  of  the  electorate  are  composed  of  those  who 

1  5 

are  not  directly  municipal  taxpayers.  However,  councillors  cannot  afford 
to  arouse  the  resentment  of  this  group  because,  "if  councillors  are  to 
retain  office  their  programme,  which  finally  means  their  expenditures, 
must  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority,  of  those  who  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  vote."^  In  aldermanic  elections  there  is  no  difference  between 
proprietory  and  ordinary  electors.-  But  if  the  burden  of  cost  of  these 
expenditures  is  unduly  onerous,  it  is  probably  the  proprietory  electors 

14 

Interview  with  Mayor  E.  Roper  October  3,  1962. 

^In  1962  proprietory  electors  numbered  87,783  out  of  165,  940  on 
the  List  of  Electors. 

1 6 

K.  Grant  Crawford,  Canadian  Municipal  Government,  p.  191. 
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who  feel  it  first  and  who  bring  pressure  on  the  aldermen  to  ease  it.  The 

less  active  minority  of  ordinary  electors  usually  do  not,  as  they  may 

believe  that  they  have  less  incentive  to  do  so.  Hence,  "the  councillor 

must  maintain  a  nice  balance  between  the  demands  for  expenditures  and 

17 

the  limit  of  the  taxpayers  passive  endurance. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  an  organization  like  C.G.A.  with 

a  city  council  composed  almost  entirely  of  its  members,  with  four 

sitting  aldermen  among  its  five  candidates  for  election  and  with  the 

18 

support  of  the  mayor  would  fight  an  election  on  the  record  of  city 
council  and  its  ability  to  carry  on  with  the  good  work.  It  was  quite  certain 
it  was  pleasing  the  majority  of  electors,  whether  proprietory  electors  or 
not,  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  It  tended  to  play  down  issues  when  they 
were  raised  at  public  meetings  and  concentrate  on  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  city  council  and  in  particular  that  of  the  C.G.A.  candidates 
who  were  running  in  the  election.  Thus,  with  the  C.G.A.  '  s  belief  in  the 
absence  of  issues  and  the  inability  of  the  other  candidates  to  find  any  that 
really  appealed  to  the  electorate,  the  voters  were  asked  to  vote  not  on  issues 


K.  Grant  Crawford,  Canadian  Municipal  Government,  p.  191 

1  O 

Asked  whether  he  was  supporting  the  C.G.A.  candidates  the 
Mayor  replied  that  he  had  a  good  council  and  hoped  that  the  members  of 
council  running  for  election  would  be  re-elected  or  candidates  who 
would  support  progressive  policies.  Interview  with  Mayor  E.  Roper 
September  26,  1962. 
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but  on  the  personality  of  candidates.  The  voters  were  asked  to  approve 

the  record  of  city  council  and  give  a  motion  of  confidence  to  those  C.G.A. 

candidates  so  that  they  could  return  to  City  Hall  and  carry  on  their  work. 

And,  as  one  C.G.A.  candidate  said,  on  the  question  of  personalities,  the 

other  candidates  did  not  have  anything  to  offer  that  the  C.G.A.  candidates 

did  not  have.  Besides  they  did  not  have  the  experience  of  the  aldermen 

19 

running.  Some  of  the  independents  were  good  but  no  better  than  them. 

This  lack  of  concern  with  issues  was  reflected  in  the  C.G.A. 
campaign  literature  and  advertisements.  The  key  theme  was  "knowledge 
.  .  .  background  and  experience.  .  .  the  key  to  good  civic  government. "^0 
C.  G.  A.  1  s  big  election  advertisements  in  the  press  merely  contained  a 
flattering  photograph  of  the  candidate,  and  a  brief  history  of  the 
candidate’s  background.  There  followed  in  big  type 

your  C.G.A.  as  in  the  past  has  carefully  selected  candidates 
for  their  integrity,  their  special  knowledge  in  a  variety  of 
administrative  fields  and  their  sincerity  for  contributing 
to  the  most  efficient  and  progressive  civic  government 
possible. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  non -alder manic  candidate  did  his  stand  on  issues 
such  as  the  mone  y  by-laws ,  plebiscite,  amalgamation,  attracting  new 

^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  11,  1962 

!'*C.G.A.  polling  card. 

21 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  12,  1962.  This  was  not  true  of 
C.G.A.  advertisements.  Those  regarding  Public  School  Board  candidates 
sometimes  stated  briefly  the  issues  and  a  programme.  The  Edmonton 
Journal  October  15,  1963. 
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industry  to  Edmonton,  frequency  of  elections  and  so  forth  appear  in  his 

advertisements  and  these  were  put  in  by  his  campaign  committee  and 

paid  for  by  the  candidate  himself.  These  were  not  approved  of  by  the 

’’good  people"  (for  example,  C.G.A.  )  partly  because  included  in  the 

advertisement  was  a  rhyming  couplet,  usually  a  play  on  the  candidate's 
22 

name,  which  was  considered  unduly  frivolous  and  out  of  tune  with  the 
normal  C.G.A.  campaign. 


Thus  if  the  C.G.A.  were  not  interested  essentially  in  issues 

neither  were  they  interested  in  having  a  civic  platform,  either  as  a 

group  or  as  individuals.  As  one  candidate  said  "I  did  not  have  a  party 

platform  myself  .  .  .  instead  I  looked  at  the  situation  and  then  took 

sides.  "2  3  This  was  very  soon  apparent  from  the  stands  taken  by  the 

C.G.A.  candidates  during  the  six  public  indoor  meetings,  when  the 

24 

C.G.A.  candidates  did  not  all  agree  on  various  problems.  A  good 

example  of  this  was  over  the  frequency  of  election  plebiscite.  One  C.G.A. 

2  5 

candidate,  speaking  at  a  public  meeting,  said  the  mayor  and  aldermen 


22 

Twelve  advertisements  for  him  appeared  altogether,  paid  for 
partly  by  C.  G.  A.  ,  partly  by  the  candidate.  Interview  with  a  C.  G.  A. 
aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

2  3 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

^Although  they  did  not  agree  on  issues  when  interviewed,  this 
was  perhaps  only  to  be  expected.  It  was  a  bit  different  to  expect  to  see 

them  differ  so  markedly  on  a  public  platform. 

25c.  G.  A.  aldermanic  candidate.  The  Edmonton  Journal  October 
11,  1962.  (Also  taken  from  my  own  verbatim  transcript  of  the  meeting) 
The  reporting  of  election  meetings  by  the  press  was  thoroughly  unreliable 
at  the  1962  election  and  had  to  be  substantiated.  See  Chapter  VII. 
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should  be  elected  altogether  for  a  three  year  term,  while  another  C.G.A. 
candidate  28  liked  the  present  system  with  half  the  aldermen  reporting 
back  to  the  electors  every  ^ear.  However,  these  disagreements  were 

o  n 

relatively  infrequent  °  1 2 * * * * * 8  and  never  a  case  of  one  C.  G.  A.  candidatfe' s 

directly  questioning  or  contradicting  mother.  It  is  quite  possible  that 

these  occasional  disagreements  were  part  of  a  pre-arranged  plan  to 

demonstrate  independence  of  thought,  as  quite  a  few  C.G.A.  candidates 

were  at  pains  to  explain  that,  as  one  said  MI  am  sponsored  by  the  C.G.A. 

2  8 

but  not  responsible  to  it.  My  views  are  my  own  on  city  council,  "  A 
C.G.A.  city  alderman,  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  C.G.A.  candidate  unavoidably 
absent  said  "I  have  quite  often  voted  against  him  .  .  .  council  acts  as 

9  Q 

individuals,  not  as  a  group.  M^y  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  stand  did  not 
go  unopposed;  one  independent  challenged  those  who  said  they  were  not  tied, 
to  prove  it.  If  they  were  members  of  a  fraternal  organization  they  were 

O  (~) 

brotherly  bound.  ° 

Of  the  south  side  businessmen' s  meeting  it  was  reported  that 
"debt  and  taxes  was  the  theme  .  .  .  though  the  talks  and  question  and 

26Ibid. 

2  7 

Only  two  were  noticed  at  the  four  aldermanic  meetings  attended. 

The  other  was  over  amalgamation  with  Jasper  Place. 

28C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting 
October  10,  1962. 

^C.G.A.  alderman  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic 

candidate,  public  meeting  October  15,  1962. 

8 ^Independent  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting 
October  10,  1962. 
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answer  periods  often  touched  on  many  points  of  council  and  school  board 
business,  it  was  inevitably  brought  back  to  the  subject  of  the  city  debt 
and  tax  assessment.  The  city  council' s  handling  of  financial  affairs 
was  thus  the  real  issue  in  this  as  in  most  civic  election  campaigns,  Over 
this  the  C.G.A.  candidates  were  unanimous,  rebuffing  claims  by  opponents 
that  among  Canadian  cities  Edmonton  stood  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  total 
municipal  debt  with  the  highest  per  capita  debt  in  Canada.  C.  G.  A. 
candidates  never  ceased  to  note  that  Edmonton  owned  her  own  utilities 
(which  earned  her  $18.1/2  million  per  year).  They  pointed  out  that  if 
these  were  sold,  the  debt  could  soon  be  liquidated,  though  the  revenue  from 
these  was  too  great  for  them  to  consider  doing  this.  Nor  was  the  amount 
of  debt  so  high  as  to  make  it  necessary. 

Thus  the  stand  taken  by  the  C.G.A.  candidates  was  that  the 
council  was  doing  a  big  job.  Its  accomplishments  during  the  last  year 
were  frequently  mentioned;  the  fact  that  the  zoning  by-law  had  gone  through, 
that  with  90%  of  the  city  zoned,  people  could  invest  or  sell,  build  as  they 
wished,  knowing  with  confidence  just  what  they  were  allowed  to  do  in  a 
certain  area  of  the  city.  The  building  boom  was  mentioned  including  the 
fact  that  building  was  at  its  highest  in  1962,  of  any  year  in  the  city' s 
history,  bringing  more  and  more  employment.  Above  all  the  civic  centre 


31 


South  Edmonton  News  October  4,  1962. 
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was  the  biggest  attraction  of  the  campaign  and  electors  and  other 
candidates  were  not  allowed  to  forget  it.  C.G.A.  candidates  felt  it  to 
be  a  master  plan.  It  was  supported  by  the  senior  government,  the 
business  community  and  most  citizens.  Consequently  the  city  council 
felt  it  their  duty  to  take  the  initiative  and  get  investors  to  come  in  and 
do  their  part.  It  was  also  necessary  to  pay  money  out  to  save  money  and 
a  large  proportion  of  tax  revenue  would  acrue  from  the  civic  centre  once 
developed.  Thus  the  city  centre  would  maintain  confidence  and  a  flow 
of  investment  and  the  new  plan  put  forward  by  city  council  would  establish 
Edmonton  as  a  convention  city  of  the  west  and  a  centre  for  offices  and 
industry  and  add  dollars  to  the  tax  revenue.  The  civic  centre  would 
establish  a  real  civic  pride.  Edmonton  was  prospering  this  year  and  was 

o  p 

not  a  debt-ridden  dity,  the  steps  that  council  had  taken  would  ensure 
the  city  would  have  a  great  future.  The  task  of  council  was  nowto 

n  o 

"maintain  this  spirit  of  confidence  necessary  for  growth.  " 

This  platform  (if  such  it  was)  asking  for  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
the  electors  was  an  extremely  difficult  one  to  beat.  "  City  council  is  big 

32 

One  C.G.A.  alderman  disagreed  on  this  C.G.A.  view  mentioning 
that  the  per  capita  debt  was  large  but  that  the  way  to  control  it  was  to  pay 
for  more  of  the  capital  tax  as  the  city  went  along.  C.G.A.  aldermanic 
candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting  October  10,  1962. 

Q  O 

Ibid.  The  above  is  the  amalgam  of  the  C.G.A.  candidates  views. 
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business  for  Edmonton  -  keep  things  booming,"  was  a  positive  stand. 

The  C.G.A.  candidates  from  their  demeanour  at  election  meetings 
certainly  looked  and  sounded  the  type  of  candidates  who  knew  and  had 
confidence  in  what  they  were  doing  or  would  do  on  city  council.  It 
was  noticed  that  at  four  of  the  six  public  meetings  nearly  two-thirds  of 

04 

the  questions  asked  were  put  to  the  C.  G.  A.  candidates.  They  in 

particular,  four  of  them  being  on  council,  were  in  a  position  to  have  the 

information  most  required  at  their  finger  tips  rather  than  the  other 

candidates  who  had  no  other  source  of  knowledge  available  to  them  other 

35 

than  the  usual  channels  available  to  the  citizen.  This  knowledge  ability 
through  being  on  council  and  thus  intimately  connected  and  familiar  with 
the  day  to  day  running  of  the  city' s  affairs  was  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  C.G.A.  candidates. 

If  the  C.G.A.  were  prepared  to  stand  on  the  city's  record,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  opposition  -  C.R.P.A.  and  independents  — 
would  not  only  attack  this  but  put  forward  alternative  programmes  in  its 
place  -  concrete  proposals  of  what  they  would  do  if  elected.  This,  with 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  they  failed  to  do.  Although  the  C.R.P.A. 

34 

See  Appendix  VI.  Out  of  seventy-seven  questions  asked,  forty- 
four  were  asked  of  the  aldermanic  candidates. 

35 

By  far  the  most  questions  (fifteen)  were  asked  on  taxation  and 
assessment. 
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claimed  that  the  issues  were  not  put  fairly  to  the  public  by  the  C.  G.  A. 
and  that  the  C.  G.  A.  hedged  questions  ^6  they  themselves  failed  to  do 
this. 

q  n 

However,  a  party  platform  was  drawn  up  and  issued  both  as 
a  large  advertisement  in  the  press  and  as  a  handbill  which  was  distributed 
at  public  meetings.  This  called  for  "strength  through  action"  and  listed 
the  six  main  planks  in  the  group1  s  platform.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  these 
really  helped  the  voter  or  the  group.  Some  were  so  general  as  to  be 
meaningless  "our  aim  is  to  make  Edmonton  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  live  in"  and,  "we  are  dedicated  to  the  democratic  preservation  t>f  the 
individuals  rights  and  privacies"  really  only  meant  protection  for  basement 

O  O 

suite  owners  against  the  zoning  by-laws.  The  two  statements  on  taxation 

o  q 

and  municipal  spending  were  never  substantiated  at  the  public  meetings, 
in  the  press  or  on  the  radio  or  television.  No  indication  was  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  changes  were  to  be  brought  about.  Finally  the  statement 

3  6 

interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  5,  1962 
8  7 

A  typewritten  rough  draft  of  this  was  obtained  from  a  C.R.P.A. 
candidate  at  the  nomination  meeting  on  September  26,  1962  on  its  way  to 
the  printers. 

3  8 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  5,  1962 

3  9ir 

Our  policy  is  to  create  within  the  city  an  atmosphere  which  gives 
equal  and  fair  opportunity  to  both  business  and  the  individual  taxpayers" 
and  "our  attitude  towards  municipal  spending  is  to  establish  controls 

which  limit  this  activity  to  what  the  taxpayer  can  actually  afford.  " 
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that  "we  insist  that  the  taxpayer  must  control  the  adoption  of  money 
by-laws  and  thus  feel  a  need  for  annual  elections  to  ask  the  burgesses 
to  state  their  wishes  "was  undoubtedly  the  issue  that  the  C.R.P.A.  could 
best  put  forward  as  a  challenging  issue.  ^  But  as  one  candidate  said 
"the  platform  was  not  extensive  enough;  in  spite  of  its  disguise  it  did  not 
cover  enough  people. 


Nor  did  the  C.R.P.A.  candidates  themselves,  in  spite  of  the 
campaign  platform,  always  seem  aware  what  the  main  issues  were. 

A  O 

One  admitted  at  a  public  meeting  that  he  was  "confused  as  to  the  issues"^ 

and  when  the  candidates  got  involved  in  the  complexities  of  municipal 

finance  all  they  could  do  was  to  take  refuge  in  dogmatically  stating  the 

43 

printed  platform,  in  rhetoric  or  in  invective  or  abuse.  On  the  whole 
there  was  an  inability  to  turn  an  opponent's  argument  to  advantage,  to 
think  fast  on  the  feet  or  to  slip  out  of  tight  corners  easily.  Enthusiasm 


^This  was  the  second  most  popular  item  to  elicit  questions  at 
public  meetings. 

41 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  5,  1962 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 

4  3 

A  good  example  of  this  occurred  at  the  first  meeting  on  October 
9,  1962.  One  C.R.P.A.  candidate  said  "why  do  they  have  to  be  in  all  the 
time?  Nominate  their  own  few  friends  and  do  as  they  please.  They  treat 
you  like  unwanted  dogs  down  at  City  Hall.  Supposed  to  be  Christian  are  we? 

^This  is  hardly  surprising  when  one  of  the  candidates  actually 
had  his  campaign  speeches  written  for  him  by  the  C.R.P.A.  campaign 
manager.  Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  5, 
1962. 
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4  5 

was  no  match  for  political  experience.  C.R.P.A.  candidate's  inability 
to  match  arguments  with  the  C.G.A.  or  to  make  their  charges  of 
inefficiency  against  city  council  for  their  handling  of  municipal  finance  or 
the  municipal  debt  seem  likely,  was  blatantly  obvious  throughout  the 
campaign.  46 

An  attack  on  the  whole  concept  of  the  civic  centre  47  might  have 
been  expected  from  C.R.P.A.  Their  petition  requesting  a  plebiscite  on 


The  South  Edmonton  News  commented,  "The  quiet  assurance 
of  the  experienced  politician  or  businessman  stands  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  flustered  ill  at  ease  demeanor  of  the  well  meaning  novice.  " 

October  11,  1962. 

46 

Not  only  to  the  electorate  but  to  the  opposition  as  well.  One 
C.R.P.A.  candidate  complained  bitterly,  that  one  of  the  C.G.A.  candidates 
never  spoke  to  him  until  after  the  last  meeting,  when  she  came  up  and 
gave  him  a  few  tips.  Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate 
October  18,  1962. 

4  7 

The  civic  centre  was  not  a  new  idea.  The  Detwiler  city  centre 
scheme  had  been  put  forward  in  1950  and  burgesses  had  been  asked  to  vote 
on  whether  they  were  in  favour  of  the  city  entering  a  proposed  agreement 
with  the  First  New  Amsterdam  Corporation  for  development  of  the  city 
centre.  The  proposal  was  defeated  as  it  failed  to  get  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  vote.  The  argument  was  advanced  that  the  city  should 
develop  the  centre  itself.  On  June  26,  1962  the  city  council  basically 
adopted  a  plan  for  devdlopment  of  the  civic  centre  drawn  up  by  Webb 
and  Knapp  (Canada)  Ltd.  to  cost  approximately  $150  million.  The  plan, 
while  basically  that  conceived  by  Webb  and  Knapp,  was  to  be  called  the 
'  Edmonton  Civic  Centre  Plan'  ,  to  remove  all  association  between  civic 
centre  development  and  Webb  and  Knapp  so  that  no  one  could  feel  special 
concessions  were  being  given  any  one  firm.  (Under  the  original  agreement 
with  Webb  and  Knapp  certain  committments  were  given,  for  example,  Webb 
and  Knapp  were  to  build  up  to  50%  of  the  floor  space  in  the  proposed  civic 
centre  and  the  city  would  be  obliged  to  provide  certain  parcels  of  land 
using  the  power  of  expropriation.  This  clause  was  later  abrogated). 
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the  city' s  proposal  to  borrow  a  $1  million  for  civic  centre  development 
had  failed  to  get  the  required  votes  and  thus  be  accepted,  and  the  argument 
that  city  council  were  both  undemocratic  (though  legal)  in  getting  the  money 
without  a  plebiscite  and  extravagant  with  the  ratepayers  money  in  not 
putting  "first  things  first  in  the  city  -  health,  medicare,  education"^ 
seemdd  a  good  one. 

But  the  C.R.P.A.  candidates  seemed  divided  as  to  whether  it 

was  an  issue  which  might  win  them  votes.  In  interviews,  while  one 

49 

said  it  was  the  hottest  issue,  another  thought  the  issue  of  the  civic 

centre  was  as  confused  as  before,  "I  don't  know  what  things  they  have 

50 

got  cooked  up.  "  It  was  certainly  a  case  of  treading  delicately.  The 

mayor  had  said  that  it  was  not  an  issue  in  the  campaign.  Unusual  support 

51 

for  the  plan  made  it  foolish  to  oppose.  Premier  E.C.  Manning  had 
whole  heartedly  endorsed  the  scheme: 

the  city  has  potential  to  ensure  a  tremendous  and  unique 
future.  I  am  pleased  that  the  civic  leaders  have  insured 
Edmonton' s  growth  .  .  .  the  provincial  government  will 

48 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  10,  1962 
^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  5, 

1962 

50 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,  1962 

51 

Interview  with  Mayor  E.  Roper  October  26,  1962. 
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cooperate  with  Edmonton  in  the  development  of  the  city 
centre  but  no  financial  aid  will  be  given  ....  52 

In  a  series  of  on  the  street  interviews  53  conducted  by  the  C.B.C.  out 
of  ten  people  interviewed  at  random,  all  had  been  in  favour  of  civic  centre 
development  for  a  variety  of  reasons,^  though  four  thought  it  should 
have  been  put  to  a  plebiscite  first.  But  the  C.R.P.A.  found  it  difficult 
to  attack  what  they  considered  the  extravagant  and  undemocratic  side  of 
the  plan  without  appearing  to  be  attacking  the  civic  centre  itself  and  thus 
merely  presenting  negative,  carping,  anti -Edmonton  criticism.  If  the 
idea  of  the  civic  centre  was  becoming  a  matter  of  civic  pride  to  the 

\ 

J 

voter,  then  anything  that  seemed  to  constitute  an  attack  on  it  would 
immediately  lose  votes.  In  any  case  many  voters  undoubtedly  thought 
that  a  candidate  who  said  "some  sort  of  development  is  needed.  I  am 
not  against  the  civic  centre,  but  against  the  method  by  which  it  is  proposed,  ' 
Without  suggesting  attractive  concrete  plans  for  an  alternative,  was  merely 

The  Edmonton  Journal  September  28,  1962. 

C.B.C.  on  the  street  interviews  in  Edmonton  on  the  drive  for  a 
civic  centre.  Television  program  October  5,  1962. 

6  4 

Tourist  attraction,  it  would  beautify  the  city,  improve  the  down¬ 
town  area  and  civic  pride,  were  some  of  the  reasons  given. 

A  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting 
October  9,  1962.  In  fact  the  C.R.P.A.  suggested  the  sale  of  debentures 
to  Edmonton  citizens  and  firms  as  a  way  of  raising  the  required  money. 
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foolish  and  not  worth  serious  consideration  as  a  candidate. 


It  appears  that  the  single  issue  which  did  the  C.R.P,A.  most 
harm  was  the  first  item  in  their  platform,  "we  are  publicly  pledged  to 
represent  our  voters  and  answer  to  them  through  our  sponsoring 
association,  whose  membership  is  open  at  monthly  meetings.  "  This 
was  mentioned  in  the  platform  speeches  of  candidates  at  the  public 
meetings  continuously.  One  example  will  suffice.  One  candidate  said 


my  ideas  go  along  with  the  ideas  of  the  C.R.P.A.  I  am 
pledged  to  answer  to  the  voters  through  my  sponsoring 
association  at  monthly  meetings.  All  can  come  to  these. 
We  will  be  present  at  the  meetings  to  report  on  the 
activities  of  what  is  being  done  at  City  Hall.  All  four 
candidates  are  pledged  to  do  this  for  the  voter  -  we  are 
the  only  association  of  this  nature  in  Canada.  The  only 
association  that  give  a  democratic  type  of  civic 
administration.  ^6 


To  many  voters  this  sounded  very  undemocratic,  and  as  though  the 
C.R.P.A.  candidates,  if  elected  would  be  the  delegates  of  a  sectional 
interest  group  rather  than  as  representatives  of  the  electorate  at  large. 


The  opposition  made  good  use  of  this  heaven-sent  ammunition. 
At  the  first  public  meeting  a  C.G.A.  candidate  said 

some  candidates  feel  they  will  report  back  to  a  special 
group.  We  do  not  stand  for  any  group  -  we  report  to 
all  the  people  at  election  time.  We  do  not  have  to  report 


A  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting 
October  9,  1962. 
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c;  7 

to  C.  G.  A.  or  answer  to  them. 

CO 

The  Edmonton  Journal,  always  a  strong  supporter  of  the  C.G.A.  , 
took  this  up  too  in  its  editorial. 


the  Civlc  Rights  group  has  hamstrung  its  own  candidates. 
It  talks  of  its  aldermen,  if  it  should  elect  any,  reporting 
to  the  association  regularly.  This  is  wrong  in  principle. 
The  only  people  to  whom  aldermen  ought  to  answer  are 
the  citizens  of  Edmonton.  There  is  no  room  on  council 

C  Q 

for  special  interest  groups  or  cosy  little  clubs. 


Thus  what  on  the  surface  had  seemed  a  good  idea  to  the  C.R.P.A. 
misfired  badly.  The  intention  had  been  to  contrast  the  democratic 
organization  of  the  C.R.P.A.  with  that  of  the  C.G.A.  In  contrast  with 
the  C.  G.  A.  which  "does  not  want  the  people  to  know  too  much  or  get  too 

r*  n 

interested  ..."  and  "whose  councillors  are  out  for  the  status  quo,"DU 
C.R.P.A.  was  going  to  hold  open  monthly  meetings  where  C.R.P.A. 
aldermen  would  report  back  on  what  was  going  on  in  City  Hall  in  simple 


c  n 

C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting,October 

9,  1962. 

^See  Chapter  VII. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  15,  1962. 

6  0 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  10,  1962. 
Their  aims  may  even  have  been  simpler  than  this.  All  they  intended  to 
do  was  to  have  meetings,  at  which  the  public  could  question  their  aldermen. 
It  was  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  ward  system.  This  is  what  they  had  in 
mind,  but  were  bad  at  expressing  it  and  politically  very  inexperienced. 

The  C.R.P.A.  meetings,  at  least  up  until  the  election,  were  not  secret 
ones.  An  independent  aldermanic  candidate  addressed  them  twice  before 
the  election  and  in  a  private  capacity.  Interview  with  an  independent 
aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  1962. 
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language  which  people  could  understand  and  "civically  educate  the 

people.  "61  Instead  C.R.P.  A.  was  presented  as  a  narrow  sectional 

interest  group.  The  original  intention  to  fling  the  net  wide  to  include 

the  whole  electorate  in  its  platform,  proved  self-defeating.  It  would  be 

interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  C.R.P.  A.  themselves  believed 

6  2 

their  own  propaganda  -  that  it  was  democratic. 


As  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  independents'  standing  was 

to  present  real  issues  to  the  public,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 

the  independents  would  have  platforms  and  attempt  to  deal  with  the  issues 

as  they  saw  them  in  a  sensible,  appealing  manner.  Thus  of  the  three 

independents  who  put  advertisements  in  the  press,  two  used  them  for 

putting  forward  their  platforms,  one  on  amalgamation,  city  expansion, 

6  3 

taxation  and  city  debt,  °  the  other  on  the  civic  centre,  new  industries, 

64 

amalgamation,  city  taxes,  administration  and  civic  affairs.  But  none 
of  them  were  offering  any  really  new  solutions.  One  promised  "city  taxes 


Interview  with  a  C.R.P.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2,1962. 

6  2 

One  C.R.P.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  admitted  if  elected,  his 
attitude  would  be  decided  as  he  saw  fit.  But  he  would  have  gone  back  and 
reported  to  a  meeting  on  his  action.  If  a  contentious  matter  on  council 
could  be  held  over  until  a  public  meeting,  the  candidate  would  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  by  the  meet  mg.  Interview  with  a  C.R.P.  A.  aldermanic 
candidate  November  5,  1962. 

^E.  Leger,  The  Edmonton  Journal,  October  12,  13,  15,  16,  1962. 

64 

J.A.  Tannous,  The  Edmonton  Journal,  twenty-five  advertisements 
were  inserted  between  October  1,  1962  and  October  16,  1962. 
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6  5 

can  and  will  be  reduced  by  10%.  "  This  was  to  be  achieved  by  the  sale 

of  the  municipal  airport  and  encouragment  of  the  site  as  an  industrial 

area,  thus  increasing  the  city's  assessment.  ^  This  argument  was 

R  7 

largely  rebuffed  by  a  clever  speech  in  which  it  was  emphasized  that 

in  a  developing  world  of  technology  with  different  modes  of  air  transport, 

in  years  to  come  Edmontonians  would  thank  a  wise  council  for  keeping 

the  city  airport  for  posterity.  A  rosy  picture  was  painted  of  the 

airport's  future.  Another  independent's  chief  platform  was  that  the 

civic  debt  was  out  of  control  and  that  the  city  should  adopt  an  immediate 

R  R 

pay-as-you-go  policy,  but  as  a  C.G.A.  candidate  was  also  urging  a 

similar  policy  the  independent's  argument  was  somewhat  weakened  and 

he  was  accused  of  "presenting  the  same  old  scratchy  record  we  heard 
69 

last  year.  "  Of  the  others  one  was  offering  a  rather  similar  programme 

^5j.A.  Tannous,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  16,  1962. 

6  6 

An  independent  aldermanic  candidate,  at  a  public  election 
meeting  October  11,  1962. 

6  r7 

A  C.G.A.  alderman  representing  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate 
at  a  public  election  meeting  October  11,  1962. 

68 

T.  V.  Edmonton  Week  September  29  -  October  5,  1962.  He 
claimed  the  growing  debt  exceeded  $173 , 000,  000,  costing  $8 , 000,  000 
annually  in  interest  alone.  Under  the  independent  candidate's  plan,  a 
portion  of  income  would  be  set  aside  each  year  for  construction  until 
there  was  enough  money  to  build.  He  claimed  this  was  how  the  City  Hall 
was  built.  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  25,  1962. 

6  9 

Interview  with  Mayor  E.  Roper  September  26,  1962. 
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to  the  C.  G.  A.  stressing  the  need  to  bring  in  industry  while  at  the  same 

time  being  instrumental  in  badgering  into  the  open  the  other  independent 

70 

candidate  who  was  a  Communist. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  was  not  the  raising  of  issues 
or  platforms  that  won  the  election  for  the  C.  G.  A.  ,  though  it  soon 
became  apparent  from  the  meetings,  that  the  C.G.A.  alone  were  offering 
anything  concrete.  The  C.G.A.  candidaies  merely  desired  a  mandate  to 
allow  the  C.G.A.  council  to  continue  its  good  work.  Confident  that  city 
progress  was  popular  and  exemplified  by  the  C.G.A.  they  could 
almost  afford  to  ignore  the  opposition  (as  C.G.A.  sometimes  did  when 
its  candidates  found  more  pressing  reasons  for  attending  engagements 
other  than  public  meetings).  At  least  it  was  positive  and  as  such,  had 
a  tremendous  appeal  over  any  negative  approach  of  the  other  candidates. 
The  C.R.P.A.  had  largely  destroyed  its  chances  by  its  platform, 
inexperience  and  the  discovery  that,  in  spite  of  what  it  claimed,  it  was, 
after  all,  only  representing  a  narrow  sectional  interest  group.  With 
a  candidate  considered  by  many  to  be  a  trouble  maker  and  a  communist 
among  the  independents,  plus  two  candidates  with  merely  dubious 
alternatives  (if  they  offered  any  alternatives  at  all)  the  choice  of  alderman 


Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December 
7,  1962.  "It  took  two  meetings  to  do  it  .  .  .  we  were  all  set  not  to  let 
him  off  the  hook.  " 
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seemed  very  limited.  As  a  former  president  of  the  C.G.A.  said  the 
essentials  for  winning  municipal  elections  were  well  known  and 

71 

responsible  candidates  together  with  plentiful  financial  resources. 

72 

Against  these,  issues  and  platforms  were  negligible. 


Interview  with  a  former  C.G.A.  president  December  17,  1962. 

72 

This  is  born  out  by  the  fact  that  after  the  C.G.A.  candidates, 
one  of  the  independent  aldermanic  candidates,  was  both  the  best  known 
(as  opposed  to  notorious)  and  considered  the  most  responsible  candidate 
in  some  circles.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  no  specific  programme, 
did  not  advertise  one  in  the  press  (merely  inserting  his  picture  nine 
times)  he  was  the  runner  up  in  the  polls  after  the  C.G.A.  nandidates. 

If  any  proof  is  needed  how  little  attention  the  electorate  pay  to  a  platform 
and  negative  issues,  this  is  it.  Only  on  his  poll  cards  was  there  any 
programme  -  planning  for  efficiency,  needed  services  first,  careful 
expenditure,  preservation  of  rights  -  all  sufficiently  general  to  appeal 
to  all  and  offend  none. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN: 

FINANCE,  THE  CANDIDATES  AND  CIVIC  GROUPS;  ELECTORAL 
ORGANIZATION;  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Although  issues  and  platforms  were  weak  or  even  absent  altogether 
from  election  campaigns,  this  did  not  mean  that  the  campaigns  themselves 
were  unimportant.  All  candidates  ran  them,  though  these  varied  in  size 
from  the  independent,  helped  by  a  small  handful  of  friends,  to  that  of  the 
C.  G.  A.  candidates  who  could  rely  on  a  campaign  manager  using  all  the 
trappings  of  a  political  party  machine.  Essentially  the  organization  and 
success  of  a  campaign  largely  rested  upon  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  the  candidate.  If  money  was  available,  paid  help  could  be  hired  for 
canvassing  and  giving  out  poll  cards.  Also  it  could  be  used  for  advertising 
in  the  various  forms  of  news  media.  But  volunteer  help  was  also  an 
important  factor  in  campaigns  and  when  there  were  only  limited  campaign 
funds,  vital.  Certain  key  figures  working  for  a  group  or  candidate  were 
also  important.  These  might  be  campaign  managers  -  persons  with  some 
experience  of  organizing  election  campaigns  at  other  levels  of  government 
who  were  willing  to  give  advice  or  help.  Or,  they  might  be  influential 
friends  who  were  willing  to  do  more  than  just  vote  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice,  perhaps  making  special  facilities  available  to  a  candidate.  Such 
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persons  might  be  newspaper  or  magazine  editors. 

The  first  important  factor  to  consider  is  how  campaigns  were 
financed.  This  varied  tremendously  from  one  group  to  another,  and  even 
between  the  independents,  both  in  the  way  the  money  was  collected  and  in 
the  amount  raised.  Some  candidates,  realizing  their  limitations,  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  raise  money.  Much  depended  on  the  size  of  the 
campaign  that  a  group  or  candidate  envisaged  running.'*' 

The  C.  G.  A.  both  succeeded  in  raising  the  most  money  and  in 
running  the  biggest  campaign.  In  the  oldC.C.  campaign,  funds  had  been 

2 

partly  obtained  from  membership  fees  and  partly  through  public  subscription. 
With  the  rise  of  the  C.G.A.  this  had  changed.  Membership  was  now  by 
invitation  only  with  no  membership  fees  and  money  was  raised  by  private 
subscription.  Before  the  1961  election  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  potential 
supporters  and  certain  selected  businesses  by  the  C.  G.  A.  which  said 

the  necessary  publicity  and  other  activities,  of  course, 

require  financial  support.  We  feel  that  each  citizen 


■''Contrast  the  cost  of  one  independent  candidate's  campaign  (twelve 
dollars)  which  was  obviously  a  limited  one,  with  that  of  the  C.G.A.  campaign 
which  cost  between  $5, 000  -  $6,  000. 

^Though  it  was  claimed  in  1944  "our  organization  is  financed  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  public  subscription.1’  Letter  from  the  C.C.  president 
Times  Herald,  December  5,  1944.  As  the  organization  did  not  function 
between  elections,  this  seems  unlikely  because  there  would  be  little  to 
spend  members'  subscriptions  on  except  campaign  funds. 
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would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  called  upon  to 
play  a  part  in  these  affairs,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
requesting  your  financial  assistance.  ^ 

The  procedure  had  not  altered  in  1962.  Letters  were  sent  out  especially 
to  firms  whose  members  belonged  to  the  C.G.A.  While  the  firms  did 
not  particularly  like  giving  money  to  the  Association  ^  they  would  perhaps 
give  as  much  as  $200  -  $300  knowing  that  by  doing  so  they  were  helping 
to  ensure  the  election  of  aldermen  from  the  C.G.A.  whom  they  could 

5 

rely  on  to  take  a  sensible  attitude  to  things  in  city  council.  Donations 

were  not  always  so  beneficient  on  the  part  of  business,  some  giving  as 

little  as  $25,  depending  largely  on  the  size  of  the  business  and  what  they 

0 

hoped  to  gain  by  a  C.G.A.  victory. 


3 

Open  letter  to  selected  C.G.A.  supporters  October  10,  1961.  It 
was  obtained  from  a  C.R.P.A.  candidate  to  whose  business  it  had  been 
sent.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  such  a  letter  for  the  1962  campaign. 

4 

It  seems  the  problem  of  obtaining  money  is  increasing  for  the 
C.  G.  A.  Donations  may  well  partly  depend  on  the  importance  businesses 
attach  to  the  opposition  to  C.G.A.  If  they  feel  opposition  is  weak  they  may 
be  inclined  to  give  less.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  growing  disinclination  to  give,  large  firms  still  gave  $200  -  $300. 

c 

^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  executive  member  December  17,  1962. 

0 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12, 
1962.  He  said  he  thought  C.G.A.  canvassed  all  the  businesses  in  Edmonton 
to  get  money  and  implied  that  "there  might  be  some  strings  attached  if 
the  C.  G.  A.  slate  got  in  in  a  rather  similar  way  to  that  by  which  political 
parties  canvassed  for  money  on  the  provincial  and  national  levels  from 
firms,  and  firms  donating  expected  to  be  treated  decently  once  the  party 
was  in.  "  This  candidate  had  himself  sent  a  cheque  to  the  C.  G.  A.  for 
$25  for  quite  some  time  but  stopped  once  he  saw  which  way  their  thinking 
was  going. 
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Financial  support  was  also  expect  from  C.  G.  A.  members  as 
individuals,  particularly  from  C.G.  A.  council  members  to  whom  a 
letter  was  sent  before  the  1962  election,  saying  that  nby  dint  of  a 
carefully  controlled  budget  we  have  paid  for  a  successful  1961  campaign 

n 

and  have  a  few  dollars  left  over  for  housekeeping  money.  "  The  letter 
also  said  how  necessary  and  how  appreciated  financial  support  by  members 
of  council  was.  In  their  turn  candidates  for  the  1962  election  were  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  general  campaign  funds,  whether  aldermanic  or  School 

O 

Board  candidates.  One  candidate  paid  $35;  some  gave  nothing. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  attractions  for  candidates  in  running 
for  office  backed  by  the  C.G.  A.  was  its  ability  to  raise  substantial  funds 
for  campaigning  purposes  thus  lifting  a  great  financial  weight  off  a  candidate’ s 
shoulders.  As  one  candidate  said,  and  others  endorsed,  "the  C.G.  A.  is 

.,9 

of  enormous  help  with  the  expense  and  work  of  an  election.  But  C.G.  A. 
candidates  were  not  limited  in  the  amount  they  could  spend  during  the 
campaign  to  that  which  they  had  contributed  to  the  C.G.  A.  campaign  fund. 
While  many  were  content  and  indeed  glad  to  do  so,  others  augmented  the 
campaign  expenditure  programme  of  the  C.G.  A.  by  spending  additional 

^Undated  C.G. A.  letter  to  council  members  1962. 

O 

Interview  with  a  C.  G.  A.  Public  School  Board  candidate  October 
18  ,  1962. 

^Interview  with  a  C.G.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 
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money  out  of  their  own  pockets,  usually  on  advertising  in  the  press.  One 
C.G.A.  candidate  admitted  to  spending  $600  of  his  own.  ^ 

Lacking  the  support  of  the  business  community  ^  the  C.R.  P.A. 

were  thrown  back  more  on  their  own  resources  for  campaign  funds. 

However  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  existence  as  an  organized  group 

since  1960;  of  having  an  annual  membership  subscription  of  $1;  and  of 

12 

claiming  a  membership  of  approximately  1000.  At  the  time  of  the  election 

it  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  $800  in  a  special  defence  fund.  This  was 

a  fund  that  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  city  if  they  tried  to 

close  down  basement  suites  of  bona-fide  members.  It  had  been  obtained 

by  a  contribution  of  $5  from  any  member  that  had  a  basement  suite. 

Apparently  an  election  and  the  running  of  candidates  did  not  fall  into  this 

13 

category  because  it  was  never  used  during  the  election. 


In  fact  the  C.R.  P.A.  raised  its  money  at  two  general  meetings  by 
means  of  a  collection.  $100  was  taken  at  one,  $75  at  another.  In  addition, 

each  of  the  four  candidates  contributed  $100  to  the  campaign  fund,  the 


^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

%o  attempt  was  made  to  canvass  the  business  organizations.  Some 
businesses  promised  money,  but  never  actually  produced  any.  Interview 
with  a  C.R.  P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2,  1962. 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.  P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  19  62. 

13it  was  to  be  used  solely  for  legal  defence  of  contributors  in  the 
case  of  prosecution  by  city  council.  Whether  it  was  ever  considered 
being  used  as  part  of  an  election  campaign  fund  is  not  known. 
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understanding  being  that  the  candidates  would  pay  half  of  the  cost  of  the 

campaign,  the  C.R.P.A.  the  other  half.  Not  all  this  was  used  and  after 

the  election  was  over  each  candidate  received  $6  5  back.  Some  candidates 

also  paid  for  some  items  out  of  their  own  pockets.  A  typical  example  was 

one  candidate  who  paid  $7  for  his  photograph  for  the  press  and  television 

and  lost  $36  in  wages  through  absence  from  work  during  the  election. -*-4 

Thus  the  amount  raised  was  not  high  and  it  seems  that  more  could  have 

15 

been  raised  if  a  determined  effort  of  fund  raising  had  been  made. 

Although  none  of  the  independents  had  much  financial  help,  three 

1 6 

out  of  the  four  spent  as  much  as  the  C.R.P.A.  although  only  one  showed 

much  ingenuity  in  raising  money.  He  did  this  by  means  of  committees  who 

17 

worked  on  his  behalf,  holding  coffee  parties  and  house  parties.  The  other 
candidates  financed  their  election  campaigns  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  financial  side  of  the  campaign  was 
the  different  views  the  independent  candidates  had  of  the  sources  and 


Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962. 

15 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  10,  1962. 
He  claimed  the  cost  of  the  election  was  high  and  would  be  about  $1000,  but 
this  prediction  was  made  before  the  election. 

iDCosts  of  the  election  campaign  to  indpendent  candidates  ranged 
from  $12  for  one  up  to  $330  -  $400  for  others  on  to  a  maximum  of  $600  -  $700 
for  yet  another.  Interview  with  independent  aldermanic  candidates  on  October 
7,  12  and  20,  1962. 

17 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 

1962. 
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amounts  of  C.G.A.  campaign  funds  which  ranged  from  gross  distortion  to 
near  reality.  One  claimed  that  C.G.A.  had  spent  upward  of  $17,  000  on 
this  campaign,  that  it  had  received  anything  from  $10,  000  to  $25,000 
from  Webb  and  Knapp  for  campaign  funds  and  that  for  every  dollar  it 
spent  on  the  surface  $10  were  spent  underneath.  Another  candidate 
claimed  that  C.G.A.  had  spent  $7000  to  $9000  and  while  this  was  nearer 
the  mark,  it  was  a  long  way  from  reality.  ^  But  the  truth  was  that  a  great 
disparity  existed  between  the  campaign  funds  the  C.G.A.  could  raise  and 
those  of  its  opponents  a  situation  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling 
on  the  latters'  part.  The  view  was  expressed  that  "a  terrific  organization 

p  n 

was  needed  to  win  a  campaign  or  fight  an  election  against  such  opposition." 

It  was  doubtful  if  such  an  organization  could  be  brought  into  existence 

without  strong  financial  backing  which  in  this  campaign  was  not  forthcoming 

for  any  of  the  opposition.  This  led  to  the  suggestion  that  had  been  made 

21 

before  in  Edmonton  elections,  that  each  candidate  should  declare  the 
amount  and  source  of  his  donations  so  that  everyone  would  know  the  source 
of  a  candidate’ s  funds  and  what  interests  were  backing  him.  "in  this  way 

1  O 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  17, 

1962  and  October  20,  1962. 

^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate.  In  actual 
practice  between  $5000  -  $6000  was  spent.  Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  executive 
member  December  17,  1962. 

2  0 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,1962. 

21m  ayor  Clark  had  urged  in  1936  the  compulsory  compiling  of  balance 
sheets  by  all  organizations  contesting  civic  elections  and  to  make  public  all 
handling  of  funds  used  in  support  of  candidates.  The  Edmonton  Journal 
December  4,  1936. 
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2  2 

perhaps  everyone  would  hav  e  a  little  money.  " 

The  method  by  which  the  campaign  funds  were  divided  up  between 
different  things  largely  depended  on  the  type  of  campaign  the  candidate  or 
group  had  in  mind,  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been  raised  and  the 
different  emphasis  candidates  put  on  items  in  a  campaign,  for  example, 
some  might  think  that  money  was  better  spent  on  paid  help  than  on 
advertising.  With  all  it  was  a  question  of  allocating  scarce  financial 
resources  to  be  spent  where  the  candidates  thought  it  would  bring  the 
biggest  return  in  the  sense  of  votes  secured  and  this  w as  largely  a  question 
of  personal  opinion.  However  the  C.G.A.  were  financially  better  off  in 
this  respect  than  the  others. 

Thus  the  C.G.A.  were  the  only  group  that  could  afford  paid  help. 

But  even  though  it  offered  paid  jobs  it  was  still  difficult  to  get  sufficient 

people.  ^  As  one  C.  G.  A.  paid  helper  who  was  handing  out  C .  G.  A .  poll 

cards  outside  a  polling  station  said,  she  had  been  there  all  day  and  though 

24 

she  was  getting  paid  it  was  not  very  much.  A  man  had  come  to  her 
apartment  and  asked  if  she  would  help.  Paid  helpers,  usually  employed  as 


^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,1962. 
Although  one  of  his  supporters  declared  that  while  money  was  what  was 
needed  to  win  and  independents  did  not  have  much  of  this,  in  fact  it  was  not 
so  hard  to  get  as  was  commonly  believed.  By  phoning  around  firms  and 

friends  they  had  collected  $800  last  time.  Money  could  be  got  for  a  good 
cause.  Interview  with  the  editor,  Alberta  Community  Life,  January  3, 

1963.  (The  editor  had  worked  for  the  League  of  Edmonton  Electors  (L.E.E. ) 
in  the  1961  election.) 


23 


Interview  with  the  C.G.A. 


October  13,  1962. 


secretary  and  campaign  manager 


Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  woman  helper  at  polling  booth  97. 
Metropolitan  Church  October  17,  1962. 
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poll  captains,  canvassers,  telephone  operators  or  poll  workers,  got 

2  5 

paid  $6  per  day.  Often  attempts  to  get  paid  help  were  ludicrous.  In 

26 

one  case  the  wife  of  one  of  the  independent  candidates  received  a 
telephone  call  asking  her  to  work  for  the  C.G.A.  as  a  paid  canvasser. 


All  groups  and  candidates  received  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary 

help.  In  fact  the  C.  G.  A .  claimed  that  "volunteers  are  much  more 

,.27 

effective  than  paid  workers.  A  letter  to  C.G.A.  councillors  sent 
out  before  the  election  had  said 


financial  support  by  members  of  council  ...  is  not  quite 
enough  ....  What  we  lacked  this  last  election  was 
enough  volunteers  to  fully  man  polls  while  open  and  enough 
cars  in  our  district  car  pools.  If  each  councillor  would 
regard  it  as  his  personal  responsibility  to  provide  one  poll 
worker  and  one  car  with  driver  for  election  day,  our 
problem  in  this  regard  would  be  solved. 


28 


It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  volunteer  workers  would  prove  more 
dedicated  than  paid  ones,  particularly  as  the  renumeration  was  rather  low. 


2  5 

It  was  claimed  by  one  independent  candidate  that  the  C.  G.  A.  had 
$500  worth  of  paid  people  working  for  them  during  the  election.  Interview 
with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  1962. 

^Telephone  conversation  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate' s 
wife  October  1962. 

2  7 

Undated  letter  to  C.G.A.  council  members,  1962. 

2  8 

Ibid.  Each  zone  had  a  car  pool  on  which  individual  poll  captains 
could  draw  to  supplement  the  transport  he  himself  was  responsible  for 
organizing. 
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Thus  in  the  election  campaign  when  one  paid  poll  captain  had  not  turned 

out  to  organize  his  poll  workers,  the  campaign  manager  had  had  to  take 

29 

his  place  at  extremely  short  notice. 

The  C.R.P.A.  and  independents  relied  entirely  on  voluntary 

help,  probably  because  they  felt  the  limited  funds  available  or  the  kind 

of  campaign  they  were  trying  to  run  did  not  allow  for  what  at  best  was 

an  unknown  factor,  as  far  as  getting  more  votes  was  concerned.  They 

preferred  to  use  volunteers,  if  possible  reliable  well  wishers,  or  friends, 

knowing  that  at  least  if  a  volunteer  failed  to  appear  to  do  his  appointed 

30 

election  task,  no  precious  eampaign  funds  were  lost.  Yet  the  C.R.P.A, 
could  not  have  been  so  poverty  stricken.  They  managed  to  hand  back  to 
each  candidate  well  over  half  of  their  own  financial  contributions.  It 
would  thus  seem  that  C.R.P.A.  could  not  run  a  campaign  even  with  the 
money  available.  A  few  reliable,  paid  individuals  -  and  surely  these  could 
have  been  found  -  might  have  made  quite  a  bit  of  difference  to  the  success 
of  their  campaign. 


o  Q 

Interview  with  the  C.G.A.  campaign  manager  December  13,  1962. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  voluntary  workers  are  always  more  reliable 
than  paid  ones,  but  they  probably  show  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
and  loyalty  to  the  group  or  candidate. 

o  r\ 

One  independent  candidate  claimed  that  a  large  number  of  paid 
helpers  were  needed  for  every  ballot  box  counted.  Deciding  to  enter  the 
election  at  short  notice  he  did  not  feel  like  spending  the  money.  Interview 
with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  17,  1962. 
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In  the  case  of  the  C.R.P.A.  and  the  independents,  the  relative 

looseness  of  the  organization  and  the  handling  of  help  stands  out,  as  does 

the  fact  that  a  tremendous  onus  lay  on  the  candidate  himself  to  rally 

enthusiastic  support  and  get  things  done.  However  C.R.P.A.  ,  and 

certainly  three  of  the  four  independents,  had  key  workers  and  advisers. 

Only  one  independent  claimed  to  fight  a  lone  wolf  campaign  maintaining 

31 

that  he  had  no  direct  help  but  he  admitted  that  he  met  with  the  city 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  to  discuss  issues  and  would  be 
reporting  back  to  them  on  the  way  the  election  had  gone  after  the  results 
were  known.  In  these  circumstances  it  seems  unlikely  that  his  support 
from  the  party  was  only  moral,  especially  as  he  himself  was  the  party 
secretary. 

The  C.R.P.A.  relied  a  great  deal  on  unpaid  key  figures.  The 

membership  secretary  of  the  organization  was  one.  With  more  experience 

32 

of  elections  than  most  of  the  candidates  he  agreed  to  give  help  and 
advice  in  the  drafting  of  leaflets  and  the  preparation  of  speeches.  The 
campaign  manager  was  also  important.  However,  he  remained  very 
much  in  the  background,  mainly  because  as  an  employee  of  a  big  company 

31 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12, 

1962. 

32 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18, 

1962. 
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he  felt  that  if  he  appeared  in  the  limelight  or  on  a  campaign  platform, 

33 

his  position  in  the  firm  might  be  jeopardized.  He  was  partly  responsible 
for  drafting  the  outline  platform,  and  it  was  probably  his  influence  that 
kept  the  C.R.P.A.  even  as  moderate  as  it  was.  The  tendency  amongst 
some  C.R.P.A.  members  was  to  make  the  campaign  merely  a  vehicle 
for  basement  suite  owners  and  their  grievences  against  the  city  council  and 
its  zoning  by-laws.  It  was  due  to  the  campaign  manager  that  this  did  not 
happen.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  organization.  A  few  other  outsiders 
also  gave  the  C.R.P.A.  a  rather  more  limited  amount  of  advice  and  help 
during  the  campaign. 

Apart  from  this,  the  organization  and  running  of  the  campaign 
were  largely  up  to  the  candidates  themselves.  One  of  the  candidates  in 
particular  did  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  getting  help  and  generating 
enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  all  the  candidates,  following  an  appeal  at  one  of 
the  normal  C.R.P.A.  meetings  for  volunteers  to  give  their  services  as 
election  workers.  No  active  campaign  committee  for  the  C.R.P.A.  ,  as 
such,  existed  and  in  the  absence  of  this,  central  control  of  the  campaign 
would  probably  devolve  on  the  campaign  manager  and  the  C.R.P.A.  executive 
committee.  A  certain  amount  of  central  organizing  was  done.  Each  candidate 

33 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24, 

1962. 

34 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2, 

1962. 
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had  a  district  but  inside  this  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  candidate 
largely  to  organize  his  own  help. 

Thus  the  organization  varied  from  district  to  district.  One 

candidate  had  a  committee  which  he  organized  to  take  election  leaflets 

3  5 

round  to  houses.  They  dropped  them  through  the  mail  box  or  persuaded 
householders  to  put  them  in  their  front  windows.  Although  supported  by 
the  Public  School  Caretakers  Association  (which  had  a  membership  of 
400)  and  of  which  he  was  president,  he  did  not  receive  very  much  physical 
support  from  them  or  from  friends.  He  felt  that  if  he  had  been  running 
on  a  different  slate,  or  as  an  independent,  he  would  have  got  more  active 
support  from  people  who  would  have  worked  for  him.  And,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Edmonton  Labour  Council  and  an  executive  member  in  the 
National  Union  of  Public  Employees,  Labour  groups  would  have  given 

O  CJ 

him  some  financial  and  physical  aid.  There  was  a  tendency  in  these 

37 

groups  to  distrust  the  motives  of  the  C.R.P.A.  Another  candidate 
also  claimed  he  did  not  have  very  much  help.  Altogether  only  thirty  - 
fourty  polls  out  of  152  were  manned  with  poll  workers,  and  some  of  these 
were  not  manned  continuously.  Often  it  was  a  case  of  one  person  trying 

3^it  was  claimed  one  person  did  920  houses!  Interview  with  a 
C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962. 

O 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24, 

1962. 

o  n 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2, 

1962. 
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to  cover  several  polls. 


38 


With  the  independents,  the  organizational  structure  and  amount  of 
help  varied  enormously  between  candidates.  According  to  their 
advertisements  in  the  paper,  the  three  candidates  who  advertised  possessed 
some  form  of  campaign  committee  but  this  was  at  least  in  one  case  a 

O  Q 

facade.  One  candidate  who  advertised  admitted  that  in  fact  he  did  not 

4  0 

have  a  campaign  committee,  but  was  helped  mainly  by  two  friends, 

one  of  whom  was  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper.  Any  help  was  strictly 

engineered  by  himself  and  came  through  his  being  well  known.  The 

organization  of  an  Edmonton  quarterly  journal,  Alberta  Community  Life, 

had  been  used  for  campaigning  purposes  and  an  amateurish  sort  of  Gallup 

poll  had  been  conducted  for  this  -  200  persons  had  been  phoned  and  asked 

41 

simpl  e  questions  about  municipal  affairs.  The  sort  of  question  asked  was 

whether  people  realized  that  their  taxee  had  been  raised  during  the  past 
42 

year.  The  candidate  made  no  attempt  to  canvass  or  recruit  poll  workers. 


^ At  poll  96  for  instance  C.R.P.A.  literature  had  been  left  on  a 
window  sill  outside  while  the  poll  worker  covered  poll  97. 

3 9R.S.A.  (1955)  c.  42  sec.  203  demands  that  any  form  of  printed 
election  advertising  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  its  printer  or  of  its 
printer  and  publisher.  Usually  below  the  main  advertisement  an  announcement 
said  "inserted  by  the  candidates  campaign  committee". 

40 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  1962. 

41 

Interview  with  the  editor  of  Alberta  Community  Life  January  3,  1963. 
At  first  reticent  as  to  whether  she  helped  all  independents  or  one  in  particular, 
she  finally  admitted  the  latter.  This  became  self  evident  from  her  answers 
to  later  questions. 

42Ibid. 
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but  relied  solely  on  his  personality,  the  fact  that  he  was  well  known  and 
his  own  ability  at  meetings,  and  the  mass  media  of  communication  to  get 
people  out  to  vote  for  him.  One  of  the  other  independents  appeared  to  do 
even  less  than  this. 

Two  of  the  independents  were  moderately  successful  in  having 

some  form  of  organization  and  in  getting  voluntary  help  of  their  own 

accord,  one  being  well  known  in  business  and  political  circles,  the  other 

43 

in  education.  One  said  that  about  fifty  people  had  helped,  and  was  at 

pains  to  point  out  that  people  from  all  political  affiliations  had  offered 

help.  Although  prominent  in  the  political  life  of  the  province,  his  party 

as  a  whole  had  not  assisted  him;  in  fact  some  members  tended  to  resent 

his  participation  in  municipal  politics,  because  it  was  taking  up  time 

44 

that  could  better  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  party. 

The  other  independent  was  the  most  successful  in  recruiting 

45 

voluntary  help  and  having  some  semblance  of  a  functional  organization. 

His  fund  raising  committees  prior  to  the  election  have  already  been  mentioned. 

4  3 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12, 

1962. 

44Ibid. 

4  3 

°Having  previously  run  in  the  1961  election  as  aC.R.A.  candidate 
and  done  well,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  people  from  this  dormant 
organization  helped  him  in  1962,  especially  as  he  did  quite  well,  coming 
sixth  with  15,006  votes. 
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During  the  campaign  he  had  a  telephone  committee  -  which  rang  their 

immediate  friends  asking  them  to  vote  for  their  candidate  and  to  ring 

their  friends  asking  them  to  do  the  same.  As  a  result,  much  phoning 

was  done  and  many  people  were  reached  easily  by  a  minimum  number  of 

4fi 

people.  This  technique  was  believed  to  be  very  successful.  The 

candidate  also  had  house  committees.  One  hostess  had  a  committee 

which  had  people  on  it  from  fifteen  districts  in  the  city.  They  visited 

their  friends  and  asked  them  to  vote  for  their  candidate.  The  candidate 

thought  this  was  quite  effective  although  only  five  such  committees  were 

47 

operative  and  this  was  insufficient.  Helpers  at  the  poll  were  also  used 
though  not  in  great  numbers. 

On  turning  to  the  way  the  C.  G.  A.  organized  its  help,  both  voluntary 
and  paid,  a  profound  difference  is  noticeable  between  the  C.R.  P.A.  and 
the  independents'  methods.  With  the  C.G.A,  instead  of  a  largely 
amateurish  attempt  to  organize  a  handful  of  volunteers,  there  was  a  well 
drilled  political  machine  ready  to  go  into  action.  Instead  of  a  rather 
patchwork  team, hastily  organized  and  content  to  muddle  through,  there 
was  an  organization  containing  many  persons  who  were  very  experienced 

^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December 
7,  1962. 

47 

Ibid.  Although  it  was  mentioned  that  the  larger  the  size  of 
committees  and  the  greater  the  number  of  these  the  more  difficult  it 
became  to  operate  these  committees  effectively. 
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at  the  federal  and  provincial  levels  in  electioneering  techniques  and  who 
w  ere  essentially  applying  party  techniques  at  the  municipal  level.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  the  organization  of  one  particular  political  party 
machine  was  superimposed  on  the  municipal  level.  The  C.G.A.  contained 
experienced  people  from  different  political  parties.  There  was  no  reason 
why,  although  in  different  political  camps  at  the  higher  level,  they  should 
not  pool  their  experience  with  campaigning  and  electioneering  to  win  the 
election  for  the  C.G.A.  by  party  techniques  at  the  municipal  level.  This 
becomes  apparent  on  looking  at  the  C.  G.  A.  1962  campaign  in  more  detail. 

With  the  C.  G.  A.  (as  with  the  C .  R.  P.  A.  )  there  was  a  key  overall 

organizer  -  a  campaign  manager  -  with  the  essential  difference  that 

whereas  the  C.R.  P.A.  manager  was  not  particularly  politically  experienced, 

the  C.G.A.  one  was.  A  Social  Credit  federal  candidate  at  the  June  1962 
48 

election,  he  had  been  organizer  for  the  C.G.A.  campaigns  since  its 

inception.  He  was  also  the  C.G.A.  secretary.  While  he  felt  the  experience 

gained  in  the  organization  of  municipal  politics  had  helped  him  enormously 

49 

in  running  in  the  federal  field,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  help  worked 
both  ways. 


4  8 

Of  the  three  Social  Credit  candidates  in  the  June  1962  election 
for  Edmonton  constituencies,  two  were  prominent  in  C.G.A.  spheres, 
one  being  secretary  and  the  other  on  the  C.G.A.  council.  Both  ran  as 
S.C.  candidates  in  Edmonton  constituences  in  the  April  1963  election. 

^Interview  with  the  C.G.A.  secretary  December  13,  1962. 
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The  C.G.A.  campaign  then  was  organized  very  much  on  political 
5  0 

lines.  For  election  purposes  the  city  was  divided  into  nine  zones  based 

61 

on  the  Edmonton  provincial  constituencies.  For  each  of  them  a  zone 
organizer  was  selected  to  be  responsible  for  his  zone  and  the  running  of 
the  campaign  in  that  zone.  Each  of  the  zone  organizers  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  C.  G.  A.  council  serving  in  a  voluntary  capacity. 
Instructions  were  issued  to  the  zone  organizers  from  campaign  head¬ 
quarters.  They  had  many  important  duties  and  after  the  campaign 

manager  were  possibly  the  key  men  in  the  whole  campaign.  Using  the 
52 

poll  map  and  the  telephone  directory,  they  were  responsible  for 

securing  a  poll  captain  for  each  of  the  polls  in  their  zone  and  -  having 

secured  them  -  for  working  with  these  poll  captains  amicably  and 

encouraging  them  to  carry  out  their  major  responsibilities.  Above  all, 

it  was  most  important  that  the  zone  organizers  made  sure  the  poll  captains 

had  the  necessary  tools  to  carry  out  their  jobs  properly.  These  tools 

included  the  voters  list,  a  sheet  listing  the  poll  captains'  responsibilities, 

an  adequate  supply  of  poll  cards  and  the  authorization  of  the  candidate  for 

53 

inside  scrutineering.  The  poll  captains  recruited  by  the  zone  organizers 
were  not  usually  members  of  the  C.G.A.  or  volunteers,  but  paid.  They 


50Ibid. 


51 


See  Appendix  X. 

52Ibid. 

^C.G.A.  instructions  to  zone  organizer,  undated  1962 
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too  were  issued  with  written  instructions  and  informed  that  although  the 

duties  of  a  poll  captain  were  many  there  were  three  main  ones  on  which 

they  should  concentrate.  The  first  duty  was  to  conduct  a  "get  out  and 

vote  campaign"  before  the  election.  Having  received  the  Voters  List  from 

the  zone  organizer  they  were  to  organize  a  telephone  committee  to  phone 

everyone  during  the  three  days  prior  to  the  election  urging  them  to  vote. 

54 

A  certain  telephone  technique  was  suggested. 


The  second  duty  was  that  of  organizing  the  handing  out  of  poll  cards 
on  election  day  and  it  was  emphasized  how  important  it  was  to  have  someone 
doing  this  throughout  the  duration  of  the  poll  and  what  a  tremendous  guide 
these  poll  cards  were  to  the  voter.  Also  poll  captains  were  reminded 
that  if  they  had  selected  personnel  other  than  themselves  for  this  duty, 
they  had  to  inform  their  zone  organizer  or  campaign  headquarters  who 
these  people  were.  Poll  captains  were  responsible  for  arranging  with 
their  zone  organizers  for  securing  their  supply  of  poll  cards.  Lastly  the 
car  pool.  Poll  captains  had  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  car  and  driver  for 
their  polls  and  let  campaign  headquarters  know  the  driver's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  ^5  Both  zone  organizer  and  poll  captains  were  reminded 


54The  following  form  was  suggested  in  a  written  instruction  from 
campaign  headquarters  to  the  poll  captains:  Telephone  technique. 

"Good  evening  Mr.  X.  This  is.  .  .(your  name).  .  .  a  C.  G.  A.  worker, 
calling  to  remind  you  that  October  17  is  election  day.  You  will 
get  out  and  vote,  won'  t  you?  Can  I  be  of  any  help  to  you?  Thank 
you  and  good  evening.  " 

^C.G.  A.  instructions  to  poll  captain.  Undated  1962. 
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to  get  in  touch  with  campaign  headquarters  for  further  information  or 
in  case  of  difficulty. 

Other  election  workers-secured  often  by  the  poll  captains  from  people 

in  his  polling  district  -  did  some  canvassing,  served  on  telephone 

committees,  as  organized  by  the  poll  captain,  and  handed  out  poll  cards  at 

57 

the  polls.  This  year  poll  workers  were  also  mainly  paid. 

In  retrospect  the  C.G.A.  felt  the  whole  operation  had  run  pretty 
smoothly  and  efficiently.  ^  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  credit  for 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  campaign  manager  was  so  politically 
efficient  in  a  supervisory  capacity.  Before  the  campaign  started  all  the 
zone  organizers  and  poll  captains  were  given  the  names  and  phone  numbers 
of  those  people  who  had  helped  the  previous  year  and  this  proved  extremely 
useful.  Many  of  the  C.G.A.  people  felt  that  the  techniques  worked  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  telephone  committee  all  the  people  on  the  Voters  List 
were  telephoned  -  not  just  the  known  C.G.A.  supporters.  Women  were 
found  to  be  the  most  persuasive  at  this  task.  This  effort  was  said  to  have 
succeeded  in  getting  out  many  non -committed  voters,  who,  on  arrival  at 
the  polling  booth,  were  handed  a  C.G.A.  poll  card  (most  of  the  152  polls 


^Interview  with  the  C.G.A.  campaign  manager  December  13,  1962 
Individual  literature  was  not  sent  out  this  year  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

57Ibid. 


53 
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were  manned)  before  entering  the  polling  place.  Often  such  people  or  the 

elderly  or  invalids  were  brought  by  the  C.G.A.  car  system.  If  a  person 

59 

wanted  to  be  taken  to  the  poll  he  merely  phoned  campaign  headquarters.  " 
Headquarters  then  phoned  the  C.  G.  A.  man  with  a  car  in  the  polling  area 
concerned  and  he  went  and  collected  the  person  who  had  requested  transport 
to  the  poll.  Finally,  much  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  after  the 
election  was  over,  poll  captains  were  requested  to  send  in  reports  to  the 
campaign  manager  of  the  manner  in  which  the  campaign  had  progressed 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  the  difficulties  encountered.  Many  of  them 
did  so.  These  reports  proved  very  useful  for  future  campaigns  in 
studying  mistakes,  showing  weaknesses  in  the  system  and  consequently 
taking  steps  to  see  that  they  would  not  occur  in  future  elections. 

If  there  was  a  tremendous  difference  between  the  Dr ganization 
and  running  of  an  election  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  C.G.A.  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  C.R.P.A.  and  the  independents,  a  difference  which  stemmed 
not  only  from  the  disparity  in  financial  resources,  but  in  political  ability 
and  campaign  techniques  as  well,  there  was  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
way  the  different  groups  and  candidates  used  the  means  of  communication. 

59 

The  three  campaign  Headquarters  telephone  numbers  were  on 
most  of  the  C.  G.  A.  campaign  literature  and  advertisements. 

^Interview  with  the  C.  G.A.  campaign  manager  December  13,  1962. 
Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  to  get  hold  of  one  of  these  reports,  as 
they  are  considered  as  highly  confidential,  giving  names  of  C.G.A. 
supporters  in  all  the  polling  districts. 
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All  groups,  including  the  C.G.  A.  ,  spent  the  majority  of  their  campaign 
funds  on  getting  their  image,  platform,  or  whatever  they  considered 
important,  over  to  the  public  by  one  means  of  advertising  or  another, 
whether  in  the  press,  by  campaign  literature  and  poll  cards  or  on  radio 
or  television. 

It  might  be  thought  from  this  that  apart  from  the  public  meetings 
and  such  official  notices  as  appeared  in  the  press,  it  was  left  up  to  the 
candidates  or  groups  to  advertise  themselves  and  to  make  provision  for 
this  if  they  wished.  In  practice  this  was  not  the  case.  No  candidate  needed 
to  spend  a  penny  on  advertising  unless  he  so  desired  and  yet  could  still 
be  certain  that  he  would  get  his  name  in  frort  of,  and  his  message  over  to, 
the  public.  This  is  because  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  city  council 
election  committee's  policy  to  be  responsible  for,  and  provide,  the 
opportunity  for,  all  candidates  to  make  themselves  heard  at  the  city's 
expense.  At  first  this  was  merely  the  provision  of  public  meetings  at 

r»  1 

city  expense.  It  was  first  suggested  in  1941,  1  that  council  buy  time  on  the 
air  for  all  candidates  and  also  possibly  pay  for  press  publications  of  their 
photographs  and  brief  biographies.  These  ideas  were  not  accepted  at  the 
time,  but  by  1947  the  candidates  were  given  three  speaking  periods  of  three 
minutes  each  at  city  expense  on  the  radio  and  $500  was  placed  at  the  disposal 


Report  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  15,  1941. 
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R  o 

of  the  commissioners  to  publicize  the  election.  z  Since  then  costs  and 

facilities  have  both  increased.  For  the  1962  election  each  aldermanic 

and  school  board  candidate  was  allowed  three  one  minute  speaking  periods 

on  radio  stations  CJCA  and  CHED  and  two  three  minute  speaking  periods 

on  CFRN.  In  addition,  candidates  were  allowed  one,  one  minute  speaking 

64 

period  over  radio  station  CHFA.  In  1962  the  most  modern  means  of 

65 

communication  was  not  forgotten.  The  city  arranged  with  CFRN  - 
television  for  the  use  of  twenty  -  second  announcements  featuring  two 
candidates  on  each  announcement  with  the  picture  of  each  shown  and 
twenty  words  of  copy  for  each  candidate  accompanying  his  picture.  Each 
candidate  was  featured  in  two  announcements. 


^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  15,  1947. 

^The  cost  for  the  1961  election  was  $42,777  of  which  $28,058 
was  spent  for  aldermanic  elections. 

The  costs  for  the  1962  election  were  as  follows: 

To  the  city  -  $28,219 
Public  School  Board  $10,743 
Separate  School  Board  $4,336 


Total  $  43,298 

Comptrollers  Department,  City  Hall,  Edmonton,  April  1963. 

R  A 

^Letter  from  the  City  Clerk  to  aldermanic  and  school  board 
candidates  October  1,  1962. 

p  r 

°°Though,  as  with  radio,  the  council  election  committee  was 
averse  to  the  idea  when  it  was  first  suggested  and  decided  that  candidates 
wishing  to  make  their  appeal  on  television  would  have  to  do  so  with  their 
own  money.  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  7,  1956. 
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Generally  the  feeling  of  candidates  was  that  these  periods  were 
not  nearly  long  enough  to  be  able  to  say  anything  of  real  value.  It  was 
merely  a  chance  to  get  a  candidate' s  face  or  voice  before  the  public 
or  to  get  one  or  two  points  over  which  should  in  fact  be  explained  more 
fully  to  the  people.  ®  In  addition  to  the  radio  and  television,  a  short 
insert  in  the  press  giving  a  photograph  and  brief  biography  was  paid  for 
by  the  city.  These  were  put  in  as  and  when  they  could  be  fitted  in.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  put  them  on  special  pages  or  favour  a  group  or 
candidate  in  any  way.  "The  most  important  thing  was  to  make  sure  that 

n  n 

all  got  in  -  which  they  did.  " 


Beside  this  free  city  publicity  the  candidates  benefited  from 
the  interest  taken  by  the  press,  radio  and  television  stations  in  the  election 
itself  as  a  newsworthy  item.  CBXTtelevision  provided  a  free  television 

R  Q 

programme  on  which  the  candidates  appeared  and  C.B.C.  provided 
two  half-hour  shows  ^  on  which,  after  a  brief  discussion  between  a 


R  R 

interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  4,  1962. 

For  an  example  of  how  little  was  said  and  the  attempt  to  get  one  or  two 
major  points  over  see  appendix  VII. 

Wheatley,  advertising  director  of  The  Edmonton  Journal 
October  25,  1962.  Nevertheless,  one  newspaper  editor  did  not  consider  this 
brief  biography  sufficient,  claiming  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
background  of  candidates  (especially  those  standing  for  the  first  time)  was 
often  the  fault  of  the  press  and  that  the  onus  should  be  on  the  press  to 
provide  its  readers  with  an  unbiased  factual  account  of  the  candidates  back¬ 
ground  that  would  be  pertinent  to  his  qualifications  for  a  particular  office. 
Armed  with  this  account  from  a  reliable  newspaper  the  voter  would  be  in  a 
much  improved  position  to  cast  his  or  her  vote  wisely.  South  Edmonton  News 
October  4 ,  1962 . 

^C.B.X.T.  television  October  13,  1962. 

^C.B.C.  television  October  5,  1962  and  October  12 ,  1962. 
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commentator  and  a  political  scientist  from  the  University  of  Alberta,  a 

selection  of  aldermanic  candidates  were  allowed  five  minutes  to  say  their 

piece.  Reference  to  the  candidates  and  groups  on  the  radio  were  quite 

7  0 

frequently  made  during  the  period  of  the  election. 


But  while  the  radio  and  television  stations  seemed  quite  impartial 

in  the  publicity  they  gave  to  candidates,  the  local  press  did  not.  In 

Edmonton  the  local  press  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  newspaper 

71 

as  it  is  the  only  daily  paper  produced  in  the  city.  As  Banfield  says 


newspapers  .  .  .  represent  certain  elements  of  the 
community  and  certain  conceptions  of  the  public 
interest  and  so  they  too  must  project  the  right  images 
of  themselves.  Like  the  civic  associations,  they  are 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  organisational  maintenance 


^No  attempt  was  made  to  keep  a  record  for  reference  to  groups 
or  candidates  on  all  the  radio  stations.  The  sort  of  information  that 
was  given  was  as  follows:  -  "the  C.G.A.  is  a  loose  organization,  with 
no  strict  duties  of  members.  ...  It  looks  (this  year)  as  if  council  may 
have  ten  C.G.A.  members.  .  .but  the  C.G.A.  bickers  among  itself  on 
council.  Last  year  it  took  all  the  aldermanic  seats.  "  News  broadcast 
CHED  October  14,  1962. 

71 

Other  newspapers  do  in  fact  exist. 

The  Edmonton  Sun  -  a  weekly  circulation  of  6409. 

Beverly  Page  -  every  two  weeks  1500. 

South  Edmonton  Free  Press  -  weekly  Minimal.  (It  has  since 

ceased  publication) 

The  Edmonton  Free  Press  -  circulation  is  not  known. 

The  influence  of  these  would  appear  to  be  small  when  compared  with  The 
Edmonton  Journal  circulation  of  approximately  122,000  per  day.  (Edmonton 
population  is  about  251,  000  persons).  Interview  with  E.  H.  Wheatley 
advertising  director.  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  25,  1962. 
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and  enhancement,  constantly  to  put  forward  plans  for 
civic  betterment  and  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
are  accomplishing  something. *  7^ 

The  Edmonton  Journal  has  projected  the  right  image  of  itself  in  municipal 

affairs  by  constantly  supporting  the  status  quo  group.  This  support  has 

varied  in  intensity  down  the  years  according  to  the  strength  of  the  status 

quo  group  itself.  At  times  when  there  was  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  status 
73 

quo  group  The  Edmonton  Journal  has  confined  itself  to  exhorting  the 

voters  to  select  each  candidate  on  his  merits,  or  merely  to  vote  as  they 

pleased.  When  the  status  quo  group  has  seemed  firmly  in  the  saddle,  it 

74 

has  repeatedly  mentioned  the  slate  by  name  in  its  editorials. 


Thus  in  the  1962  election  The  Edmonton  Journal  said  .  .  . 


Mayor  Roper,  who  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  know, 
already  has  endorsed  the  four  aldermen  who  are  seeking 
re-election  .  .  .  The  Journal  agrees  with  Mayor  Roper 
on  these  candidates.  For  the  fifth  place  on  council  the 
other  C.G.A.  candidate  would  be  a  good  choice  ....  It 
happens  that  all  these  candidates  are  sponsored  by  the 
C.  G.  A.  75 


7^E.C.  Banfield,  Political  Influence,  p.  275. 

7^As  in  1959  with  theemergence  of  the  C.R.A.  in  opposition  to  the  C.C. 

74 

Thus  from  1936-1948,  The  Edmonton  Journal  supported  the  C.C. 
unqualifiedly.  From  1949-1960,  when  C.C.  finally  merged  into  C.G.A.  , 
the  support  was  more  cautious. 

75 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  15,  1962. 
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However  if  it  is  admitted  that  The  Edmonton  Journal  has  "the 
right  to  print  and  promote  its  own  policies"^  at  least  in  its  editorials, 
as  one  candidate  said,  it  might  still  be  expected  that  public  election 
meetings  and  what  the  candidates  said  there  would  be  faithfully  reported. 

At  one  time  this  was  done.  A  full  page,  almost  verbatim,  report  was 
given  of  each  meeting  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this  practice  has 

7  7 

ceased.  In  1962  a  public  election  meeting  was  lucky  if  it  got  two  columns. 

It  was  noticeable  at  the  meetings  that  reporters  were  in  fact  young, 

no 

junior  and  apparently  inexperienced.  Often  the  reporting  of  election 

meetings  was  their  first  assignment  and  consequently  there  was  an  inability 

to  distinguish  what  was  important  from  what  was  not.  As  soon  as  a 

municipal  reporter  had  gained  sufficient  experience  to  know  what  he  was 

7  Q 

doing,  purposefully  he  was  moved  on  to  another  job.  One  independent 
candidate  said  that  reporters  write  reports  of  meetings  knowing  they 
will  be  edited.  Asa  result  only  junior  reporters  are  sent  to  election 

O  Q 

meetings . 

7  6 

^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20, 

1962. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  10  -  13,  16  -  17,  1962. 

7  o 

Some  of  the  reporters  appeared  to  be  writing  in  longhand!  On 
October  10,  1962  at  an  aldermanic  meeting,  during  which  a  member  of  the 
audience  took  nine  pages  of  foolscap  notes,  the  meeting  only  merited 
three-quarters  of  a  column  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  on  October  11,  1962. 

7  9 

Interview  with  a  spokesman  for  The  Edmonton  Journal 
December,  1962. 

80 


1962. 


Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20, 
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Whether  the  misrepresentation  of  what  was  said  at  public  election 
meetings  was  deliberate  or  merely  through  ignorance,  some  of  the  candidates 
from  all  groups  felt  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  at  it.  One  C.G.  A. 
candidate  thought  meetings  were  "badly  reported,  incorrect,  patchy, 
though  another  C.G.  A.  candidate  thought  the  reporting  was  alright,  but  the 
editorials  biased.  To  him  the  most  important  fact  about  meetings  was  that 

o  9 

the  press  was  there  and  reported  them.  As  was  only  to  be  expected, the 
independents  and  C.R.P.A.  all  thought  at  times  what  they  said  was 

O  O 

deliberately  misrepresented  by  The  Edmonton  Journal  reporters.  °  C  .  R.  P.  A. 

84 

candidates  thought  that  The  Edmonton  Journal  did  a  poor  job  and  should 

O  r 

not  be  so  partial,  but  should  relate  both  sides  of  a  question.  J  The  claim 


O  I 

interview  with  a  C.G. A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  4,  1962. 

o  2 

Interview  with  a  C.G.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 

8  3 

A  journalist  who  reported  one  of  the  aldermanic  election  meetings 
felt  there  was  little  of  consequence  said  at  the  meeting  except  by  one  or 
two  C.G.  A.  candidates.  The  reporter' s  main  concern  was  to  get  a  story 
that  would  interest  the  public  rather  than  to  report  what  was  important.  She 
did  not  think  it  was  the  job  of  a  reporter  to  become  "a  recording  secretary", 
because  if  you  did  that  for  one  meeting  you  would  have  to  do  it  for  all. 

As  for  inexperience,  the  reporter  onlyjoined  The  Edmonton  Journal 
on  September  17  before  the  election,  but  had  had  five  years  experience  of 
journalism  elsewhere.  She  did  not  feel  the  journalists  who  reported  election 
meetings  were  inexperienced(although  none  used  shorthand)  but  quite  often 
their  report  was  cut  by  the  night  staff  "for  reasons  of  space  mainly".  Interview 
with  an  Edmonton  Journal  reporter  February  11,  1963. 

84 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962. 

8  5 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2, 

1962. 
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was  made  by  one  candidate  that  after  the  first  night  when  all  the  candidates 
were  quoted  honestly,  the  C.G.A.  slate  was  increasingly  mentioned  although 
he  felt  the  things  the  C.R.  P.A„  said  were  no  less  important  than  those  of 
the  C.  G.  A.  He  thought  another  newspaper  in  Edmonton  was  essential  in 
order  to  get  good  governement  and  create  more  interest.  At  present  The 

O 

Edmonton  Journal  had  a  complete  monopoly. 


The  independenls  were  no  less  severe.  One  candidate  felt  that  The 

o  n 

Edmonton  Journal  was  completely  prejudiced  and  biased  against  him. 

At  the  first  public  meeting  he  claimed  he  had  merely  said  the  debt  must 
stop  expanding.  By  their  report  of  his  speech,  the  press  had  made  him  out 

o  o 

to  be  an  anti -expansionist.  Another  candidate  felt  that  if  he  had  said 
something  constructive  at  a  meeting  The  Edmonton  Journal  probably  would 
not  report  it.  He  felt  not  only  did  the  C.G.A.  get  the  best  coverage  but  in 
the  main  the  reporting  of  meetings  was  done  in  the  interests  of  The  Edmonton 


Journal;  the  newspaper’ s  reporters  were  not  concerned  too  much  with  what 
the  candidates  actually  said;  their  responsibilities  lay  to  the  Southam  Press, 


89 


86 


87 


Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18,  1962. 
Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,1962. 


O  O 

The  speech  as  reported  in  the  paper  said  (quoting  the  candidate) 
"Edmonton  is  just  through  a  period  of  great  expansion.  We  must  pause  now 
and  concentrate  on  bringing  the  debt  down  and  go  on  to  more  expansion  later.  " 
The  Edmonton  Journal  October  10,  1962. 


89 


Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 


1962 
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Perhaps  the  attitude  that  many  people  felt  towards  The  Edmonton  Journal1  s 
stand  in  reporting  on  municipal  politics  is  best  summed  up  by  a  former 
E.  V.A.  activist,  "The  Edmonton  Journal  is  part  of  the  whole  political  mileau 
Newspapers  usually  are  for  the  status  quo  ...  it  is  generally  better  to 
support  the  organization  that  is  of  them  than  not  of  them.  In  other  words 
many  considered  it  "a  C .  G.  A.  press . 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  of  their  limited  resources  the 

independents  and  C.R.P.  A.  spent  most  of  them  on  advertising.  They  felt 

the  press  was  biased  against  them  in  varying  degrees  and  that  the  image 

or  platform  they  were  trying  to  present  to  the  public  was  overshadowed  by 

the  favourable  attention  and  space  given  to  the  C.G.A.  Not  only  that,  but 
92 

by  ridiculing  them  or  not  reporting  the  important  points  they  considered 
they  were  trying  to  make,  an  unfavourable  press  could  do  much  to  finally 
destroy  any  hopes  they  might  have  of  winning  the  election.  Also  most 
candidates  felt  that  the  free  facilities  provided  by  the  city,  while  welcome, 
were  insufficient;  they  had  to  be  supplemented  by  paid  advertising  if  they 
were  to  get  their  appeal  over  in  sufficient  depth  to  the  public. 

^Interview  with  a  E.V.A.  candidate  October  18,  1962. 

^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12,  1962 

92 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  the  C.R.P.  A.  that  some  of  the  things 
they  said  were  ridiculous.  As  one  C.R.P.  A.  candidate  said,  "Mr.  X  .  .  .  . 
He's  there  (on  council)  for  one  purpose.  He's  sleeping.  "  This  sort  of 
thing  was  ready  ammunition  for  the  journalists  trying  to  obtain  a  story. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  16,  1962. 
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Even  so  the  C.R.  P.  A.  and  independents  could  hardly  hope  to  compete 

with  the  C.G.A.  on  advertising,  if  only  for  financial  reasons.  However, 

perhaps  fortunately,  the  groups  had  different  views  as  to  the  most  effective 

means  of  getting  across  to  the  public  and  probably  would  not  all  have  competed 

with  the  same  intensity  in  the  same  media  even  if  their  financial  resources 

93 

had  been  equal. 


But  while  a  decision  on  media  had  to  be  made  by  C.  R.  P.  A.  and 

independents  their  wealthier  rivals  were  not  so  limited.  In  fact  to  simplify 

the  process  for  the  candidates,  C.G.A.  advertising  was  put  in  the  hands 

94 

of  an  advertising  firm.  Extra  radio  and  television  times  were  arranged 
in  addition  to  that  provided  by  the  city,  °  advertisements  put  in  the  press. 


^This  may  be  mainly  a  rationalization  by  the  candidates  who  were 
defeated. 

94 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 

95 

It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  the  C.  G.  A.  radio  and  television 
schedule  for  the  1962  election,  but  the  1960  schedule  gives  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  extra  time  purchased  by  C.G.A.  Purchased  time  was  concentrated 
into  the  last  four  days  before  election. 

C.G.A.  RADIO  AND  T.V.  SCHEDULE  1960 


Date 

Duration 

Station  C.F.R.N. 

October  12 

3  spots  (all  less  than  one 
minute  ) 

T.V. 

n 

2  x  15  second  flashes 

radio 

October  13 

3  spots  (all  less  than  one 
minute  ) 

1  x  10  minute  programme 

T.V. 

3  x  15  second  flashes 

radio 

October  14 

2  x  20  second  flashes 

T.V. 

1  x  15  minute  talk 

T.V. 

3  x  15  second  flashes 

radio 

October  15 

2  x  20  second  flashes 

3  x  15  second  flashes 

T.V. 

radio 
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and  polling  cards  printed  It  had  been  intended  to  send  out  pamphlets  to 

Q  £? 

each  householder  but  the  cost  of  doing  this  was  high.  There  was  a  limit 
to  even  C.G.A.  funds. 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  C.G.A.  candidate,  all  the  C.G.A. 
aldermanic  candidates  were  content  with  the  publicity  campaign  as  arranged 
and  presented  by  the  C.  G.  A.  and  they  made  little  attempt  to  insert  additional 
material  of  their  own,  paid  for  out  of  their  own  pockets.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  new  aldermanic  candidate  "had  been  given  more  space  and  build  up 

in  the  newspapers,  as  he  was  less  well  known  than  the  other  candidates ,  who 

.,97 

were  already  aldermen,  he  chose  to  put  in  additional  material.  A  friend 
thought  up  the  captions  he  used  -  while,  as  already  mentioned,  the  C.G.A. 
thought  them  frivolous,  they  were  useful  as  eye  catchers  to  those  who  did 

98 

not  know  his  name  and  in  the  final  analysis  they  may  have  done  some  good. 


Times  were  usually  between  6  p.  m.  and  1  a.  m.  The  1962  schedule  followed 
a  similar  pattern.  Interview  with  the  C.G.A.  secretary  December  13,1962. 

96 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 

97  „ 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  11,  1962. 


^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October 
In  fact  C .  G.  A.  press  advertising  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  was  as 


30,  1962. 
follows:  - 


C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  A.  3  advertisements 

B.  5  " 

C.  6  " 

D.  nil. 

E.  12  " 

In  addition  to  the  above,  three  candidates  also  had  large  advertisements  in 
the  Beverly  Page  October  13,  1962.  In  addition  two  three-quarters  page 
advertisements  for  all  C.G.A.  candidates  (aldermanic  and  Public  School 
Board  appeared  on  October  12,  1962  and  October  16,  1962.  One  advertisement 
appeared  on  October  13,  1962  announcing  a  C.G.A.  CFRN  -  television 
programme  that  evening. 
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While  the  C.R.P.A.  confined  themselves  to  the  one  C.  R„  P.  A. 

platform  advertisement  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  and  the  production  of 

platform  leaflets,  the  independents  as  a  whole  were  more  ambitious,  perhaps 

feeling  that  with  less  organization  behind  them,  advertising  in  the  press  or 

on  radio  and  television  was  the  simplest  way  to  catch  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 

public.  The  exception  was  the  independent  who  only  spent  twelve  dollars 

on  a  broadcast  in  Ukrainian.  While  the  amount  of  advertising  varied  between 

99 

the  other  three  all  had  different  advantages  in  the  publicity  field  which 
the  others  did  not  possess.  The  independent  in  business  had  an  advantageously 
placed  chain  of  electrical  goods  stores,  and  good  use  was  made  of  window 
advertisements.  Store  and  campaign  publicity  seemed  to  merge  when  the 
day  before  polling  day  a  double  page  advertisement  in  the  press  combined 
a  bumper  sale  with  numerous  pictures  of  the  candidate.  One  candidate  was 
very  publicity  conscious,  which,  added  to  the  fact  he  had  a  good  organization 
working  for  him,  was  an  asset.  The  other  candidate  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  people  in  the  publicity  world  and  thus  got  some  free  favourable 


99 

Advertising  by  the  independent  candidates  was  as  follows: 

a)  twenty-five  advertisements  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  which 
included  a  caricature  and  captions. 

b) nine  advertisements  in  The  Edmonton  Journal  plus  one 
long  advertisement  in  the  Beverly  Page,  and  The  Edmonton 
Sun  and  Beverly  Ukrainian  IN  ews 

c)  four  advertisements  in  The  Edmonton  Journal. 

lOOfn  press  advertising  he  contracted  for  the  classified  page,  according 
to  statistics  the  second  best  read  page,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  press  to 
put  it  in  anywhere.  On  television  he  tried  to  come  on  at  news  time  -  6:40 
p.m.  -  peak  viewing  time  and  just  before  the  C.G.A. 
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advertising.  ^  However  he  claimed  that  the  paid  advertisements  were  on 
one  occasion  put  in  wrongly,  making  nonsense  of  the  advertisment' sreal 
meaning. 


It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  advertising  media  were  most 

effective  in  the  1962  municipal  election.  At  federal  elections,  television 

and  radio  have  been  suggested  as  the  most  important.  J.  Meisel  said  of 

the  1957  election,  "broadcasts  not  only  attract  audiences  whose  numbers 

far  exceed  the  total  attendance  of  political  meetings;  the  proportion  of 

opposed,  uncommitted  and  undecided  voters  listening  to  them  is  also 

103 

incomparably  greater.'* 1  In  the  British  General  Election  of  1959 

the  leading  party  figures  had  become  familiar  inhabitants 
in  the  ordinary  mans  sitting  room.  No  viewers  could 
escape  a  considerable  diet  of  politics.  Because  of 
television  .  .  .  voters  had  had  unprecedented  opportunities 
to  become  aware  of  the  defects  of  their  own  party  and  of 
the  virtues  of  their  opponents. 


lOl-The  editor  of  the  South  Edmonton  News  was  his  campaign  manager; 
the  offices  of  the  Alberta  Community  Life  were  used  by  him  and  he  wrote 
two  articles  for  Edmonton  T.  V.  Week,  including  having  his  picture  covering 
the  front  page.  Both  articles  carried  his  platform  "Restore  the  Right  to  Vote  on 
Money  By-laws"  and  "Civic  Debt  is  out  of  Control"  -  T.  V.  Edmonton  Week, 
October  13-17,  and  September  29  -  October  5. 

1  0? 

This  is  born  out  by  the  advertisementsthemselves.  On  October  12, 

1962  the  advertisement  said  ''lets  expand  -  but  lets  not  mortgage  the  future 
of  our  children  to  do  it,  lets  not  gamble  our  homes  to  pay  future  taxes.  Let 
the  developers  who  make  the  profit  pay  the  cost  of  expansion.  "  This 
advertisement  was  to  be  inserted  on  the  following  Tuesday  October  16,  1962, 
exactly  the  same.  On  the  October  15,  1962  another  different  advertisement 
was  put  in  correctly.  On  the  Tuesday  one  word  was  changed  1  amalgamate' 
for  '  expand'  which  made  nonsense  of  the  advertisement.  The  candidate 
claimed  whether  deliberate  or  unintentional,  it  conveniently  made  him  look  a 
fool.  Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  1963. 

Meisel.  The  Canadian  General  Election  of  1957  (Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1962),  p.  163. 

104D.  E.  Butler  and  R.  Rose.  The  British  General  Election  of  1959, p.  96. 
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But  different  factors  existed  in  the  Edmonton  municipal  election.  Groups 
and  independents  did  not  have  the  resources  to  spend  on  television  and 
radio.  Here  most  programmes  were  short  -  it  was  quite  possible  to  miss 
a  fifteen  second  flash  while  turning  a  sheet  of  newspaper  and  many  of  them 
were  doubtless  regarded  as  mere  advertisements.  Again  municipal  elections 
never  attract  the  glamour  of  federal  elections  with  the  spotlight  on  national 
and  international  problems  and  the  well  known  political  personalities  which 
the  national  political  parties  provide,  and  probably  never  will.  Also  the 
time  between  nomination  day  and  polling  day  is  quite  short  (  twenty  -  one 
days)  in  municipal  elections.  The  election  campaign  comes  and  is  over 
in  a  sudden  rush.  Though  television  and  radio  undoubtedly  mitigate  these 
difficulties  to  some  extent,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  how  far  it 
does  so. 

Thus  although  one  candidate  thought  television  was  the  most  effective 

105 

means  of  advertising  in  the  1962  municipal  election,  the  view  of  the 

majority  of  those  who  ventured  an  opinion  was  that  the  old  well-established 

media  of  communication  were  still  the  most  effective  and  that  one  should 

1  OK 

not  underate  the  effect  of  the  advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  or  the 

I  A  C 

1  interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 

1962. 

106 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,19  62. 
Interview  with  a  C.  G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 
Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  4,  1962. 
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report  of  a  meeting.  The  main  object  was  still  to  keep  a  face  and  a  name 

in  front  of  the  voters  prior  to  polling  day  and  the  press  was  still  the  best 

means  of  doing  this  in  the  absence  of  unlimited  television.  Also  very 

important  were  the  use  of  poll  cards  which  could  be  handed  to  the  voter 

just  before  he  entered  the  polling  booth  with  the  face  (or  faces)  of  the 

candidate  on  the  front  and  if  a  slate,  a  list  of  the  names  on  the  back,  to 

serve  him  as  a  reminder  or  even  to  inform  him  for  whom  he  should  vote. 

While  it  can  be  argued  that  at  federal  elections  the  minds  of  most  voters 

are  committed  before  they  arrive  at  the  polling  booth,  this  is  not  necessarily 

so  in  a  municipal  election  especially  when,  as  in  the  1962  municipal  election, 

many  persons  at  the  polling  booth  were  uncommitted  politically  in  the 

sense  that  they  had  come  out  to  vote  expressly  in  the  store  hours  plebiscite 

alone.  The  C.G.  A.  poll  cards  in  this  respect  were  good,  clear,  concise, 

107 

pocket-sized  -  very  similar  to  the  cards  handed  out  in  a  federal  election. 

If  the  means  of  communication  available  to  the  candidates  were  only 
fairly  satisfactory  -  if  the  group  or  candidate  had  adequate  campaign  funds, 
it  was  of  course  even  better  -  how  satisfactory  were  they  for  the  voters 
at  large?  What  opportunities  did  they  have  for  getting  at  the  truth?  The 
fact  is  that  the  opportunity  existed  if  the  voter  could  be  bothered  to  take 

1  0  7 

The  C.G.  A.  were  not  the  only  ones  to  have  poll  cards.  One 
independent  candidate  had  1000  printed  but  did  not  regard  them  as  useful  as 
the  other  forms  of  advertisement.  Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic 
candidate  December  7,  1962. 
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the  trouble.  In  most  cases  he  could  not,  as  the  percentage  voting  showed. 
Public  meetings  were  badly  attended  ^8  although  "political  meetings  are 
attended  in  large  part  only  by  the  converted;  normally  their  major  effect 
is  to  kindle  enthusiasm  among  party  workers  and  to  obtain  publicity.  M^9 
This  is  true  at  municipal  elections  if  for  party  workers,"  "group,  or 
independent  supporters" ,  are  substituted.  Yet  for  the  few  persevering 
electors, determined  on  truth  and  knowledge  in  the  municipal  election,  the 
path  was  not  always  very  smooth.  Discounting  much  of  the  propaganda  put 
out  in  the  form  of  platforms,  advertisements  in  the  press  and  on  television 
and  radio,  the  natural  thing  to  do  was  for  them  to  attend  the  public  meetings, 
if  not  to  hear  intelligent  and  informal  speeches,  then  at  least  to  be  able  to 
put  the  questions  they  considered  important.  But  in  the  1962  election 
procedure  at  meetings  was  rigidly  laid  down  by  the  Council  Elections 
Committee.  ^  Previously  each  candidate  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
City  Clerk  laying  down  the  arrangements  which  had  been  approved  for  the 
conduct  of  election  campaign  meetings.  A  different  candidate  was  to  be  in 
charge  of  proceedings  each  night  and  chairmen  ^  were  reminded  that 

1Q8See  Chapter  VIII. 

Meisel,  The  Canadian  General  Election  of  1957,  pp.  162-3. 

■^Procedure  at  election  meetings  has  been  controlled  for  a  long  time 
by  the  Council  Election  Committee  and  time  allowed  for  speakers  and 
questions  does  not  appear  to  have  varied  much  -  in  1934  five  minutes  only 
for  speeches  was  allowed. 

"^Chairmen  were  nominated  from  the  floor  at  the  start  of  each 
meeting. 
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aldermanic  candidates  are  to  be  allowed  five  minutes 
each.  There  is  to  be  a  one  minute  question  period  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  speakers  address  if  desired.  No 
candidate  is  to  be  granted  any  extra  time  or  any  portion 
of  the  time  alloted  to  any  other  candidate.  ^ 

A  pre-arranged  order  of  speakers  had  to  be  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible. 

At  the  1962  public  election  meetings  this  procedure  was  adhered 

to  pretty  strictly.  After  the  chairman  was  nominated  from  the  floor,  standing 

orders  were  read  out.  At  one  meeting  a  candidate  asked  if  questions  could 

113 

be  asked  first  before  the  speeches  began,  but  this  request  was  refused 
by  the  chairman  who  said  standing  orders  must  be  obeyed  and  that  if  the 
request  was  granted,  speeches  would  never  be  heard.  There  was  much 
dissatisfaction  with  the  shortness  of  the  question  period  by  both  audience 
and  candidates.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth  meeting  when  the  motion  was 
moved  and  carried  from  the  floor  that  "question  time  be  amended  and 
extended  from  one  minute  to  five  minutes,"  that  this  was  altered.^ 


Letter  from  the  City  Qerk  to  the  chairman  of  the  public  meeting 
undated  1962. 

113 

A  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting 
October  10,  1962. 

114  The  chairman  apparently  was  out  of  order  in  allowing  such  a 
motion.  The  City  Clerk,  when  asked  if  a  chairman  who  altered  the  form 
of  the  meeting  and  merely  had  question  time,  would  make  himself  liable 
for  legal  proceedings  for  breaking  a  council  directive,  did  not  think  so. 
However  he  seemed  amazed  at  the  question  and  when  pressed  further  said 
"the  chairman  should  stick  to  the  rules  as  laid  down  by  city  council  and  not 

allow  any  member  from  the  floor  to  alter  the  form  of  a  meeting  by  any  means 
whether  by  a  motion  from  the  floor  or  anything  else’.’  Interview  with  the 

City  Clerk  October  25,  1962.  One  candidate  was  firmly  under  the  impression 

that  if  a  chairman  were  to  alter  the  set  form  of  the  meeting  he  would  lay 

himself  open  to  prosecution.  Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic 

candidate  October  20,  1962. 
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The  one  minute  question  period  gave  genuine  electors  little 

opportunity  to  ask  questions  added  to  which  there  was  a  tendency  for 

candidates  themselves  to  monopolize  this  time  by  asking  rival  candidates 

11 5 

loaded  questions.  Also  with  such  a  short  question  period  it  was  quite 

impossible  for  candidates  to  have  sufficient  supporters  there  either  to 

occupy  all  the  question  time  with  asking  questions  which  would  show  their 

candidate  in  a  good  light  or  asking  embarassing  ones  of  their  opponents. 

In  such  partizan  company  the  genuine  question  of  the  ordinary  elector  could 

1 1  R 

easily  be  lost.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  happened  to  a  certain  extent. 


A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  interested  elector*  s  getting  a 
question  answered  was  that  at  some  of  the  meetings  all  the  aldermen  were 
not  present.  On  one  evening,  an  open  air  meeting  arranged  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which  certain  candidates  were  invited,  clashed 
with  the  public  meeting.  Not  all  the  candidates  got  back  to  answer  questions 
or  give  speeches  at  the  public  meeting.  At  another  meeting  from  which  some 
candidates  were  absent,  one  candidate  had  attended  a  private  meeting  of  an 
association  instead.  It  was  felt  by  the  audience  that  this  was  extremely 
bad  form.  If  candidates  were  really  interested  they  should  put  the  public 


115 

Strong  objection  was  taken  to  this  by  some  C.G.A.  candidates  at 

the  first  meeting  October  9,  1962  and  although  their  right  to  do  so  as  electors 
was  upheld  they  did  not  monopolize  the  proceedings  to  such  an  extent  again. 

1 1  R 

Candidates,  while  denying  their  groups  or  supporters  packed 
meetings,  often  thought  their  rivals  did  so.  One  independent  candidate 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  meetings  were  deliberately  organized  in 
this  way  feo  that  the  amount  of  discussion  could  be  controlled.  Interview 
with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12,  1962. 
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meetings  first.  Even  though  they  had  a  representative  there  to  speak 

117 

for  them,  this  was  not  sufficient.  The  new  innovation  of  an  open  air 
meeting  was  not  held  at  a  good  time  or  place  to  ask  questions.  It  clashed 
with  a  public  meeting;  only  five  selected  candidates  were  invited;  and  a 
strong  east  wind  on  a  very  unpleasant  night  were  not  exactly  conductive 
to  asking  questions. 


Thus  the  meeting  procedure,  if  anything,  discouraged  electors  from 

asking  questions  and  could  not  be  said  to  encourage  democracy.  This  was 

in  strict  contrast  to  Jasper  Place  election  meetings,  which  were  conducted 

118 

much  more  efficiently  and  democratically.  Many  Edmonton  candidates 

thought  this  was  quite  wrong,  and,  among  suggestions  for  change,  were 

119 

fewer  but  larger  meetings  in  certain  selected  places  in  the  city.  If 
this  was  not  acceptable,  then  in  the  present  form  candidates  should  have 
their  five  minute  speeches  and  then  the  meeting  should  be  thrown  open  for 
questions  to  any  of  the  candidates,  who  should  be  prepared  to  stay  and 


117 

Question  from  the  floor  at  a  public  election  meeting  October  15,  1962. 

118 

Six  Election  Forums  were  held  in  Jasper  Place  by  the  Jasper 
Place  Jaycees  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  standard  of  public  meetings.  T  hey 
were  well  advertised  -  a  notice  in  the  paper  and  a  notice  mailed  to  every 
rate  payer  -  and  well  conducted  with  the  officials  -  the  chairman,  and 
timekeeper  -  filled  by  the  Jaycees  themselves.  Each  candidate  was  allowed 
five  minutes  speaking  time  and  drew  lots  for  the  order  of  speaking. 

Following  speeches  was  a  two  minute  rebuttal  period  for  each  candidate, 
followed  by  an  unlimited  question  time  directed  to  any  candidate  through 
the  chair.  While  meetings  tended  to  be  rather  long  (especially  as  both  council 
and  school  board  candidates  were  preseht)  at  least  most  questions  were 
heard  and  the  ordinary  elector  got  a  chance  to  speak. 

l^This  was  supported  with  variations  by  two  C.R.P.A.  and  one 
independent  candidate. 
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answer  them  till  late  if  required  to  do  so.  After  all,  it  was  only  on  six 

19  0 

nights  out  of  the  whole  year.  Although  .  .  .  "the  political  meeting  is 
still  of  considerable  importance  as  a  medium  through  which  contact  can 
be  made  with  the  voters"  ^  in  the  Edmonton  election  it  was  not  nearly  as 
important  as  it  might  have  been  and  went  far  to  discourage  even  the  civic- 
minded  elector  who  had  the  tenacity  to  attend  in  the  hope  that  his  honest 
questions  might  finally  be  answered.  If  he  was  lu  cky  there  was  always  a 
chance  of  lobbying  a  candidate  after  the  meeting,  but  it  was  surprising  how 
quickly  and  somehow  thankfully,  they  seemed  to  slip  away. 

It  might  be  expected  that  having  looked  at  various  sides  of  the 
campaign,  the  way  it  was  run,  the  financial  resources  of  candidates,  the 
media  of  communication,  and  meetings,  though  not  in  any  great  detail, 
it  would  be  possible  to  point  to  a  stage  in  the  campaign  at  which  it  became 
obvious  who  were  going  to  be  the  eventual  winners.  In  practice  this  was 
not  so.  For  one  thing  the  campaign  was  short  compared  to  federal  or 
provincial  campaigns.  Again,  there  were  no  highlights,  special  speeches, 
or  rallies  (the  Jaycee  meeting,  although  an  innovation,  could  hardly  be 
called  this).  Nor  was  there  any  public  barometer  or  Gallup  Poll  by  which 
to  test  public  opinion.  Throughout,  the  electorate  largely  remained  dumb, 

^ ^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20, 

1962. 

Meisel,  The  Canadian  General  Election  of  1957,  p.  93. 
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and  inert.  But  at  least  most  of  the  candidates  had,  from  the  start,  few 
illusions  about  the  way  the  vote  would  go.  To  the  elector  attending  public 
meetings,  it  was  also  evident  from  the  first  meeting  that  the  positive 
authoritative  air  of  the  sitting  aldermen  was  the  most  impressive.  They 
were  well  known,  knowledgable,  unreproachable.  Largely  it  was  only 
a  question  of  by  what  majority  of  votes  they  would  get  elected.  The  one 
exception  was  the  non -alder manic  C.G.A.  candidate,  who  was  regarded  as 
weak  in  some  quarters;  he  was  not  as  impressive  on  the  platform  as  the 
others  and  inclined  to  be  frivolous.  It  was  just  possible  that  he  would  be 
beaten  by  one  of  the  well  known  independents  who  had  run  before.  Yet  he 
might  get  elected  on  the  coat  tails  of  the  other  C.G.A.  candidates.  But 
there  was  one  unfathomable  factor.  While  the  votes  from  the  amalgamation 
with  Beverly  were  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  situation,  those  that  the  shop 
hour  plebiscite  would  bring  into  the  polling  booths  were.  Thus  more  than 
one  candidate  thought  that  the  C.G.A.  would  be  worried,  at  least  about  the 
fifth  seat,  until  the  votes  were  finally  counted;  as  for  the  sitting  alderman 
up  for  re-election  they  were  not  too  concerned,  for  themselves  -  they 
had  a  strong  advantage  as  sitting  aldermen  -  they  were  part  of  the  status 
quo  -  why  should  the  status  quo  want  a  change?  As  one  independent  said 
"it  would  need  a  Messiah,  a  depression  or  a  civic  scandal  to  get  them 
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Interview  with  an 


independent  aldermanic  candidate  December 


7,  1962. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  RESULTS 


D.E.  Butler  and  R.  Rose  in  The  British  General  Election  of 
1959  say 


an  election  result  is  the  product  of  many  factors  -  long 
term  and  short  term,  political  and  non-political.  It  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  precise  assessment  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  diverse  forces  .  .  .  .  There 


is  a  common  tendency  toward  over  explanation. 


1 


Nevertheless,  while  much  remains  conjectural,  certain  salient  facts  stand 
out  in  any  election,  speaking  for  themselves.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
1962  Edmonton  aldermanic  election. 


Thus  as  in  1961  the  C.G.  A.  slate  was  returned  as  a  whole,  taking 

all  five  aldermanic  seats  with  66%  of  the  total  votes  cast;  a  sweeping 

victory  when  compared  with  the  independents  total  of  21%  and  the  C.R.P.A. ' s 
2 

lowly  13%.  However,  this  victory  was  not  reflected  by  a  uniform  percentage 
of  votes  for  the  C.G.  A.  throughout  the  city's  152  polling  divisions.  The 
number  of  voters  eligible  to  vote  who  actually  did  so  varied  tremendously 

o 

between  one  polling  division  and  another.  The  C.G.  A.  did  particularly 

^D.E.  Butler,  The  British  General  Election  of  1959,  p.  196. 

2 

See  Appendices  VIII  -  IX. 

3The  number  of  those  eligible  to  vote  in  the  different  polling  divisions 
ranged  between  Polling  Divisions  (P.D.)  nineteen  ~  forty-two  eligible  voters. 
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well  in  the  west  end  of  the  city.  Here  the  percentage  of  electors  voting 
tended  to  be  high,  possibly  because  it  is  in  this  area  that  many  of  the 
status  quo  group  lived.  Since  they  were  politically  fairly  mature  it  may 
not  have  taken  much  encouragement  to  get  them  to  vote  -  possibly  they  had 
a  greater  tradition  of  civic  responsibility  than  those  people  in  the  less 
residential  areas  of  the  city.  Or  possibly  the  west  end  residents  thought 
they  had  the  most  to  lose  in  the  event  of  a  C.  G.  A.  defeat.  In  most  of  the 
west  end  polling  divisions,  that  is,  85,  86,  89,  90,  91,  92,  94,  100,  102, 
where  the  number  of  electors  per  polling  division  was  large,  between 
1061  and  1547,  and  a  large  number  voted,  the  C.G.A.  got  consistently  over 
71%  of  the  votes  cast. 

In  some  other  areas  of  the  city  it  was  another  story.  Although 

the  C.G.A.  won  a  majority  of  votes  over  the  total  of  its  opponents 

4 

combined  in  all  but  five  polling  divisions,  it  did  not  do  nearly  as  well  as 
in  the  west  end.  Two  areas  in  particular  stand  out  -  that  along  the  north 
of  the  C.N.R.  tracks  comprising  polling  divisions  11  to  18  and  a  downtown 
area  where  there  are  a  cluster  of  polling  division  adjoining  one  another  in 
65  -  69,  71  -  74,  77,  and  separated  only  from  them  by  the  river,  -  122.  It 
is  noticeable  that  in  these  two  areas  the  number  of  eligible  voters  was  quite 
high,  ranging  in  the  first  case  from  829  to  1748  and  in  the  second  from  614 
to  1698,  yet  apathy  was  high;  in  none  of  the  polls  did  more  than  20%  vote 

to  P.  D.  47  -  1842  eligible  voters. 

4In  these  five  polls,  the  C.G.A.  percentage  of  votes  cast  ranged 
from  43%  to  50%. 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  in  only  two  of  these  polls  (13  and  69)  did  the 
C.  G.  A.  gain  more  than  61%  of  the  poll,  which  for  them  was  a  low 
percentage.  It  is  interesting  that  the  first  area  lies  just  north  of  the 
C.N.R.  railway  track,  an  area  in  which  many  railway  employees  may  live. 
Also  the  eastern  part  of  this  area  is  where  some  of  Edmonton' s  light 
industry  is  located,  for  example,  a  meat  packing  plant.  In  the  second 
area  there  may  possibly  be  some  correlation  between  the  high  density  of 
immigrants  in  the  area  and  electoral  apathy  and  a  low  C.G.A.  vote. 

This  area  comprises  the  old  city  centre  -  one  that  is  centred  near  the 
railway  station.  Today  it  is  a  deteriorating  area,  where  the  cost  of  housing 
is  low  and  it  also  tends  to  have  a  high  mobility  rate.  Many  immigrants 
come  to  this  area  when  first  arriving  in  Edmonton  and  there  is  a  very  high 
density  of  immigrants,  many  of  whom  are  single  persons.  It  also  has  a 
relatively  high  crime  and  deliquency  rate.  It  may  perhaps  be  suggested 
that  in  such  an  area  many  people  may  not  be  fully  adjusted  to  the  norms 
of  Canadian  society  and  thus  may  tend  to  be  less  politically  conscious  than 


^"Location  of  immigrants  (excluding  British)  Map"  prepared  by 
the  Research  Section  of  the  City  of  Edmonton  planning  department  from 
information  supplied  by  A.T.R.  Powell,  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Alberta,  compiled  from  statistics  provided  by  the  City 
Assessors  Department.  Voters  List  March  1962.  Much  of  the  Following 
information  was  supplied  by  A.T.R.  Powell. 
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in  other  areas. ® 

One  other  area  is  worthy  of  mention  in  passing.  A  large  bloc  of 
P.  D.  1  s  in  an  adjoining  cluster  105,  108,  132-3,  139,  140-42,  had  a.  high 
degree  of  electoral  apathy  ranging  between  12  -  20%  only.  Here  between 
56  -  66%  of  those  who  voted  did  so  for  C.  G.A.  This  area  from  107  street 

n 

east  has  a  high  density  of  immigrants  of  German  origin.  It  also  has  a  mobile 
population  of  University  students  and,  like  the  downtown  area,  it  has  a 

g 

fairly  high  mobility  rate  as  a  whole.  Again,  C.G.A.  did  relatively  less 
well  here  than  in  the  west  end  area. 

But  one  factor  seems  to  have  played  quite  a  big  part  in  lowering 
electoral  apathy  in  certain  P.D.  's.  This  factor  was  the  C.G.A.  candidates 
themselves.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  had  quite  an  effect  on  voting  in 

6  EXAMPLES  OF  APATHY  IN  SOME  DOWNTOWN  POLLS 


Polling  division 

%  eligible  who 
voted 

%  voting  for 

C.G.  A. 

non-citizens  (as  %  of 
total  population) 

68 

8 

51 

33.46 

72 

10 

49 

19.  30 

66 

12 

55 

26.  64 

From  preliminary  statistics  concerning  the  adult  non-citizens  of  Edmonton 
by  polling  division,  compiled  by  A.T.R.  Powell,  Department  of  Sociology 
from  records  of  the  City  Assessment  Office,  City  Hall,  Edmonton 

^See  Location  of  Immigrants  (excluding  British)  map. 

O 

Interview  with  A.T.R.  Powell  March  1,  1963. 
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their  home  polls.  Thus  in  P.  D.  39  (in  which  a  C.G.A.  candidate  lived) 
which  was  surrounded  by  divisions  in  which  there  was  much  electoral  apathy  ® 
the  candidate  succeeded  in  winning  16%  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  a  field  of 
thirteen  candidates,  heading  the  poll  himself,  and  helping  C.G.A.  to  a  73% 
victory  out  of  a  31%  turnout  in  an  area  that  was  noticeable  for  its  electoral 
apathy  and  was  not  nearly  so  whole  -  hearted  in  its  support  of  C.  G.  A.  as 
was  the  west  end.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  C.G.A.  candidate  who 
lived  in  the  heart  of  the  west  end  (poll  85)  easily  led  his  poll,  claiming 
18%  of  the  total  votes  cast.  He  was  followed  by  the  other  four  C.G.A. 
candidates.  However,  the  non -alder manic  candidate  in  his  home  poll  only 
came  fifth  but  he  was  only  beaten  by  the  other  four  C.G.A.  candidates  and 
led  his  nearest  rival  by  ninty-nine  votes  in  a  total  poll  of  1952  votes.  Only 
one  C.G.A.  candidate,  it  seems,  was  not  able  to  swing  the  home  poll 
noticeably;  although  coming  first  with  107,  second  was  a  C.R.P.A.  candidate 
with  ninty-seven.  Of  the  electors  12%  voted,  only  55%  of  them  voting  for 
the  C.  G.  A. 

The  C.R.P.A.  candidates  did  not  do  particularly  well  in  their 
home  polls,  coming  sixth,  eighth,  nineth  and  thirteenth  respectively.  In 
all  four  polls,  although  apathy  was  high,  C.G.A.  still  did  much  better, 
although  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  in  these  areas  of  low 

^With  the  exception  of  P.  D.  38.  As  this  adjoined  the  C.G.A. 
candidate’s  home  poll  possibly  his  prestige  succeeded  in  raising  the 
voting  there  too,  and  the  percentage  vote  for  C.G.A.  This  was  32%  and 
66%  respectively. 
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polling  where  C.R.P.A.  candidates  were  standing,  they  might  have  made 
a  better  showing  than  they  did.  ^  Similarly  the  independents  did  not  do  so 
much  better  than  the  C.R.P.A.  candidates  in  their  home  polls,  though  they 
won  a  slightly  bigger  percentage  of  votes  for  themselves  and  for  the 
independents  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  two  strongest  independent  candidates 
had  the  same  poll  as  a  C.G.A.  candidate  and  this  may  possibly  partially 
account  for  his  failure  to  do  well  there  -  his  opponent  taking  16%  of  the 
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RESULTS  IN  THE  FOUR  POLLS  IN  WHICH  C.R.P.A.  CANDIDATES  LIVED 
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Compare  this  with  the  C.R.P.A.  total  vote  in  a  polling  division  where  a 
C.G.A.  candidate  lived,  for  an  example,  P.D.  85.  Here  they  only  got 
5%. 
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votes  polled  as  compared  with  own  7%. 


11 


One  of  the  most  significant  facts  that  emerges  from  the  results 

is  the  overwhelming  victory  of  the  C.G.A.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one 

independent  had  attacked  slates  throughout  the  campaign  and  had  asked 

12 

the  voters  to  vote  for  the  best  individuals  and  not  slates,  the  C.G.A. 

13 

slate  was  elected  comfortably.  Even  though  the  only  C.G.A.  candidate, 
who  was  not  a  sitting  alderman,  came  last  of  those  elected,  he  still 
defeated  his  nearest  rival  by  nearly  5,  000  votes.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  having  a  full  slate  of  candidates  was  fully  justified  for  the  C.G.A. 
by  the  results.  One  C.  G.A.  candidate  said  that  being  on  or  off  the  slate 
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RESULTS  IN  THE  FOUR  POLLS  IN  WHICH  INDEPENDENTS  LIVED 
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1 2 

An  independent  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting 
October  11,  1962. 

13 

It  is  always  possible  that  the  electorate  considered  the  C.G.A. 
slate  the  five  best  individuals  anyway. 
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was  the  key  to  election,14  and  it  seems  rather  unlikely  that  the  candidate 

who  was  not  already  a  sitting  alderman  would  have  got  elected  if  he  had 

run  as  an  independent  against  a  full  C.  G.  A.  slate.  That  is  purely 

conjectural;  but  in  this  election  the  fact  of  being  on  a  slate,  that  four  out- 

of  the  five  candidates  were  aldermen  seeking  re-election  and  thus  fairly 

1  6 

well  known,  was  too  much  for  the  C.  G.  A.  1  s  opponents. 

Some  of  the  other  candidates  recognized  the  tremendous  importance 

of  being  on  a  slate.  One  C.R.P.A.  candidate  said  "being  on  a  full  slate 

1 6 

gets  the  C.G.A.  elected."  An  independent  candidate  emphasized  the  full 

slate  as  the  most  important  factor  in  the  C.G.A.  victory.  He  thought 

that  some  independents  were  being  merely  idealistic  in  denouncing  slates 

17 

because  they  themselves  do  not  get  taken  in  on  a  slate.  The  disadvantage 
of  not  being  on  a  slate  was  this:  if  people  gave  a  candidate  all  their  first 
votes,  where  were  they  to  place  the  other  four  in  the  absence  of  a  full 
slate  of  candidates?  He  felt  that  the  13,000  voters  who  voted  for  him 
first  would  have  been  sufficient  to  assure  him  getting  in  if  they  had  voted 
for  him  alone,  or  him  on  a  full  slate.  As  it  was,  they  probably  spread 
their  other  votes  around  among  the  C.G.A.,  C.R.P.A.  and  other 
independents  and,  as  soon  as  they  did  this,  they  immediately  cancelled 

14Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

^One  C.G.A.  candidate  said  "sitting  aldermen  have  a  big  advantage 

when  it  comes  to  standing  for  re-election."  Interview  with  a  C.G.A. 
aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2,  1962. 
^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 


1962. 
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the  vote  that  they  had  given  for  him. 

A  former  C.C.  alderman  maintained  that  practically  the  only  way 
to  get  elected  was  by  way  of  a  slate  -  the  individual  had  virtually  no  chance. 
In  the  1962  election  he  had  been  rather  surprised  when  the  weakest  candidate 
started  an  additional  campaign  and  began  to  stand  out  from  the  other  C.  G.  A. 
candidates.  Anything  that  tended  to  differentiate  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
slate  was  not  to  be  welcomed.  It  would  only  perhaps  identify  him  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  independents  who  were  doing  their  best  to  stand 


But  it  can  be  argued  that  the  C.R.P.A.  also  had  a  slate  and  yet 

this  was  singularly  unsuccessful.  Possibly  it  could  be  said  that  the 

reason  C.R.P.A.  's  slate  was  a  failure  was  because  it  was  not  a  full 

one  -  only  four  candidates  ran  for  five  seats.  In  1959  E.  V.A.  had  made 

a  similar  mistake,  their  members  being  divided  as  to  whether  it  was 

better  to  field  a  full  slate  or  just  a  few  candidates.  One  of  the  E.  V.A. 

candidates,  who  ran  at  that  time  thought  that  their  final  decision  not  to 

run  a  full  slate  was  a  wrong  one  and  felt  that  only  a  full  slate  could  combat 

the  fact  that,  unless  on  a  full  slate,  a  candidate  would  only  get  at  most 

19 

one-fifth  of  a  person's  votes,  while  the  remainder  went  to  opponents. 

^Interview  with  a  former  C.C.  alderman  October  29,  1962. 
^Interview  with  a  former  E.V.A.  candidate  November  7,  1962. 
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However,  while  the  fact  that  C.R.P.A.  1  s  slate  was  incomplete  may  have 
been  a  factor  leading  to  its  defeat,  it  was  only  a  contributory  one.  The 
disparity  between  the  C.R.P.A.  and  C.G.A.  in  other  factors,  for  example, 
efficiency  of  organization,  candidates,  type  of  support,  and  finance,  were 
much  more  important  in  deciding  the  result. 

Not  many  unsuccessful  candidates  attributed  their  defeat  solely 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  running  on  a  slate,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
C.R.P.A.  ,  on  a  full  slate.  They  felt  a  variety  of  factors  were  responsible. 
One  C.R.P.A.  candidate  said  that  support  was  derived  from  the  working 
classes  and  the  small  businessmen,  not  from  "the  money  people",  who 
can  afford  to  spend  a  great  deal  on  elections,  and  who  did  not  want  her 
because  they  knew  she  would  look  into  every  corner.  20 


Some  C.R.P.A.  candidates  were  prepared  to  be  more  personal 
and  not  blame  their  failure  entirely  on  outside  factors.  One  candidate 
thought  he  lost  because  he  was  not  very  well  known  and  did  not  mix  with 

O  I 

the  "right  "  (presumably  he  meant  influential)  people.  1  Also  lack  of 


C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  ,  in  an  interview  ,  The 
Edmonton  Journal  Octoberl8,  1962. 

21 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  18, 
1962.  Another  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  expressed  a  similar 
opinion,  "in  the  city  it  is  not  what  you  know,  it  is  whom  you  know  and 
who  you  will  cater  to.  If  you  butter  the  big  businessmen' s  bread  they 
will  do  the  same  for  you  -  this  is  the  only  way  of  getting  the  businessmens 
vote.  "  Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  5, 
1962.  However  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  C.R.P.A.  were  ever  in 
a  position  to  do  this,  at  least  consistently. 
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9  0 

money  ^  hindered  his  means.  If  he  could  have  advertised  much  more, 
this  would  have  partially  counteracted  the  fact  that  he  was  a  newcomer 
and  unknown  in  the  civic  election  field.  Above  all,  his  decision  to  run 
had  been  sudden.  He  was  inexperienced  and  insufficiently  prepared,  both 
with  his  material  and  in  the  way  an  election  campaign  worked.  This  was 
a  tremendous  handicap  to  him  and  he  felt  particularly  inexperienced 
alongside  the  C.G.A.  candidates  who  appeared  so  sure  of  themselves. 

Only  one  C.R.P.A.  candidate  felt  the  organization  itself  was 

partially  to  blame  (or  at  least  expressed  an  opinion  to  that  effect).  He 

23 

thought  the  C.R.P.A.  was  too  narrow  in  its  general  appeal.  Because 
of  this,  the  group  voting  for  the  C.R.P.A.  was  a  confined  one.  Thus 
he  had  obtained  the  general  C.R.P.A.  vote  plus  about  1500  from  his  own 
supporters  but  this  was  not  nearly  enough  to  get  him  elected.  He  thought 
one  C.R.P.A.  candidate,  who  had  stood  previously  as  an  independent, 
did  not  gain  votes  from  being  in  the  C.R.P.A.  In  fact  potential  votes 
were  possibly  lost  to  this  candidate  through  his  running  as  a  candidate  for 
the  organization.  In  the  final  analysis  he  lost  because  the  only  real  issues 
the  C.R.P.A.  put  forward,  the  basement  suite  problem,  the  civic  centre 
and  money  by-law  question  meant  nothing  to  most  of  the  electors  and 

22This  reason  seems  odd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  candidates  had 
money  returned  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  -  all  the  campaign 
funds  not  being  used. 

23Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  5, 

1962. 
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were  not  enough  in  themselves  to  challenge  the  C.G.A.  '  s  ascendency, 

at  least  in  the  way  they  were  put  forward  by  the  C.R.P.A.  Most  of  the 

electorate  appeared  content  to  elect  representatives  and  have  confidence 

in  them  to  spend  the  ratepayers  money  wisely.  Like  many  of  the  electors, 

this  candidate  had  become  disillusioned  and  recognized  the  C.R.P.A. 

for  what  it  was -a  sectional  interest  group.  He  was  not  prepared  to  stand 

again  for  the  C.R.P.A.  ,  but  only  for  any  new  group  which  might  emerge 

24 

based  on  a  cross  section  of  the  people.  An  independent  candidate 

summed  up  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  C.R.P.A.  candidates'  defeat: 

"to  develop  a  political  machine  you  must  have  objectives  broad  enough 

to  get  a  wide  section  of  the  public  to  participate.  To  tie  oneself  to  small 

,,2  5 

groups  to  protect  their  vested  interests  is  a  mistake.  It  was  a  mistake 
which  all  the  C.R.P.A.  candidates  had  made  and  for  which  they  suffered 
at  the  polls.  It  is  amusing  to  speculate  how  they  would  have  fared  had  all 
run  as  independents.  Possibly  the  result  would  not  have  been  very 
different. 

To  some  degree,  the  independents  excused  themselves  for  their 
defeat  by  stating,  when  interviewed  before  the  election,  that  they  did  not 
expect  to  win  and  that  they  were  standing  for  particular  reasons.  ^6  Only 

24 

Ibid. 

2  5 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20, 

1962. 

26 

See  Chapter  V. 
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2  7 

one  thought  he  might  just  get  elected  but  feared  there  were  too  many 

independents  running  at  the  last  minute  and  this  spread  the  vote  out  still 

further.  But  the  main  reason  for  his  defeat  was  that  he  was  not  running 

2  8 

on  a  full  slate.  Another  independent  said  that  he  was  not  surprised 

at  his  defeat  but  felt  he  could  perhaps  have  won  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

29 

store  hours  plebiscite.  Many  shop  owners  told  their  employees  to  go 
out  and  vote  on  this.  The  fact  that  C.G.A.  had  poll  cards,  which  were 
handed  out  at  the  door  of  the  polling  stations,  was  a  tremendous  advantage 
when  so  many  voters  who  were  uncommitted  in  the  aldermanic  elections 
came  out  to  vote,  and  C.G.A.  claimed  many  of  the  store  hour  plebiscite 
voters . 


Having  briefly  looked  at  some  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  defeated 
independent  and  C.R.P.A.  candidates  for  their  failure  at  the  polls,  it 
might  be  expected  that  out  of  these  also  would  come  the  reasons  for  the 
C.G.A.  victory.  But  here  again  no  one  factor  by  itself  was  responsible 
for  the  C.  G.  A.  victory.  The  importance  of  having  a  full  slate  has  already 


2  7 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7,19  62. 

28 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  19  62. 
29 

As  a  result  of  a  petition  asking  for  a  plebiscite  on  a  by-law  to 
exempt  all  food  stores  from  all  early  closing  by-laws,  a  plebiscite  was 
held  at  the  1962  election.  Previously  all  larger  stores  (over  1500  cubic 
square  feet  of  selling  space)  were  restricted  to  hours  of  9  a.m.  to  6  p.  m. 
with  late  shopping  to  9  p.m.  on  Thursdays.  Voters  rejected  the  idea  that 
all  food  stores  should  be  allowed  to  stay  open  regardless  of  size  by  a 
majority  of  almost  two  to  one.  As  a  result  of  a  fierce  campaign  between 
two  pressure  groups,  largely  fought  out  between  Hu  Harries  and  Associates 
(on  behalf  of  Independent  Grocers  Association  (I.G.A.)  Ltd.)  and  the  Retail 
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been  mentioned  and  the  superiority  of  the  C.G.A.  campaign  and  its 
relatively  strong  position  financially,  when  compared  to  that  of  its 
opponents  have  already  been  made  apparent.  The  fact  that  of  the 
five  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidates,  four  were  already  sitting  aldermen, 
was  a  big  advantage.  A  combination  of  these  and  other  unknown  factors 
probably  contributed  much  towards  their  victory. 

Yet  one  other  factor  that  contributed  greatly  to  the  C.G.A. 
victory  was  the  electorate  itself.  It  is  a  truism  that  in  the  last  analysis 
everything  depends  on  polling  day  on  the  individual  elector,  though  he 
is  often  forgotten  immediately  the  result  has  been  announced.  As 
previously  mentioned  66%  of  the  votes  cast  were  for  the  C.  G.  A.  ,  a 
fact  which  they  believed  "prove  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are 

o  rj 

satisfied  with  the  present  administration.  "  u  It  was  "not  only  a  strong 

vote  of  confidence  in  the  past  two  years  administration,  but  is  another 

indication  that  the  citizens  do  not  vote  for  candidates  who  take  a  negative 

31 

position  in  respect  to  civic  affairs.  "  If  the  fact  that  non-voting  could 
be  taken  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  a  C.G.A.  council,  then  this  was  true 
because  74.  6%  of  the  electorate  did  not  bother  to  vote  at  all.  But  at 
least  it  did  not  seem  like  a  very  positive  vote  of  confidence.  Some  of 

Merchants  Association  (R.M.  A.  )  (on  behalf  of  Edmonton  independent 
retailers  and  their  employees)  many  more  voters  were  drawn  to  the  polls 
than  is  usual  in  an  off  year  election. 

3°C.G.A.  alderman.  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1962. 

31 

Mayor  E.  Roper,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1962. 
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Q  O 

the  C.  G.  A.  '  s  opponents  had  strong  views  about  this.  They  felt  that 
by  and  large  it  was  the  status  quo  group  that  got  out  and  voted  and  that 
the  74.  6%  who  did  not  vote  were  the  small  business  people,  working 
class  people,  immigrants  and  other  similar  groups.  While  these  people 
perhaps  showed  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for  any  reform  or  ginger 
group  that  might  appear  to  want  to  change  the  status  quo  in  their  favour, 

(as  the  C.R.P.A.  might  have  appeared  to  some)  generally  this  was 
merely  moral  support,  because  they  did  not  vote  but  stayed  at  home. 

To  a  certain  extent  voting  figures  seem  to  bear  this  idea  out.  Thus  as 
has  been  shown,  in  the  west  end  where  many  of  the  status  quo  group 
lived,  the  voting  was  comparatively  high  and  the  percentage  win  for 
C.  G.A.  comparatively  high.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  areas  where 
the  C.G.  A.  did  not  have  much  support,  at  least  their  voters  turned  out 
while  many  of  the  other  electors,  apathetic,  and  uninterested  in  all  of 
the  candidates,  did  not.  To  take  one  example  in  P.D.  19  (out  at  the 
city's  northwest  outskirts)  only  19%  of  those  eligible  to  vote  did  so,  but 
of  these  84%  voted  for  the  C.G.A. 

In  other  words,  it  is  possible  that  the  percentage  of  the  C.G.A. 
supporters  who  voted  would  be  high.  Thus,  as  long  as  these  turned  out 
regularly,  it  would  not  matter  how  few  of  the  uncommitted  electorate 
voted.  They  were  an  unknown  quantity  and,  as  far  as  the  C.G.A.  were 

32 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  19  62. 
Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7,  1962. 
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concerned,  could  remain  so.  However,  in  the  event  of  such  an 
occurrence  as  an  election  plebiscite  (like  the  store  hours  plebiscite) 
when  uncommitted  voters  chiefly  interested  in  the  plebiscite  flocked  to 
the  polls,  then  the  efficient  C.G.  A.  electoral  machine  with  its  poll  cards 
could  take  care  of  them.  The  danger  might  come  for  the  C.G.A.  if 
there  was  an  increase  in  informed  voters  throughout  the  city  as  a  whole. 
With  the  confirmed  C.G.A.  voters  already  committed,  who  might  the 
"new"  electors  not  vote  for? 

This  was  the  thesis  of  some  aldermanic  candidates.  One  C.G.A. 

candidate  said  as  far  as  the  C.G.A.  was  concerned,  the  answer  was  to 

33 

keep  the  vote  low.  In  years  that  mayoral  elections  or  plebiscites  were 
held,  it  could  be  rather  dangerous  for  the  C.  G.  A.  ,  as  those  who  did 
not  normally  vote  were  out,  for  example,  in  1962  the  shopkeepers. 
AC.R.P.A.  candidate  felt  sure  the  group  voting  for  the  C.  R.  P.  A.  was 
a  confined  one  and  that  the  C.  G.  A.  leadership  wanted  people  to  be 
apathetic  and  not  to  get  very  interested.  He  felt  if  only  the  other  74.  6% 

2 

of  the  electorate  could  be  induced  to  vote,  anybody  could  beat  the  C.  G.  A. 

Whether  or  not  this  would  be  true,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  high  degree 
of  apathy  displayed  in  the  1962  election,  with  only  25.4%  of  the  electorate 

33Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 
^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24, 

1962. 
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voting,  was  nothing  new  in  Edmonton' s  voting  history.  In  1938  the  Mayor 

complained  that  Edmonton  citizens  were  displaying  a  listlessness  in  the 

use  of  their  franchise  and  were  disregarding  those  rights  which  people 

35 

fought  for  ages  to  retain.  Only  about  one  in  two  were  exorcising  them. 

Again  in  1942  The  Edmonton  Journal  explained  that  the  outstanding  feature 

of  the  election  was  the  apathy  of  the  electors  (only  15%  voted)  "There  are 

some  50,  000  electors  of  Edmonton  who  should  do  little  complaining 

whatever  council  .  .  .  does  in  the  next  twelve  months.  They  are  those 

who  are  so  little  interested  in  municipal  affairs  that  they  could  not  even 

3  6 

take  the  trouble  to  mark  a  ballot.  "  While  the  lack  of  interest  in  civic 
elections  from  1939  -  45  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
war,  there  has  been  no  such  excuse  since,  and  yet  the  percentage  vote 
has  not  kept  rise  with  the  increasing  number  of  those  on  the  Voters  List. 
In  fact  the  Edmonton  voters'  record  in  civic  elections  since  the  war, 
especially  in  years  when  the  mayoralty  has  not  been  at  stake,  has  been 
dismal.  ^ 


37 


Thus,  even  before  the  1962  election,  the  worst  seemed  to  be 

39 

expected.  The  South  Edmonton  Sun  wondered  how  much  interest  would 


35 


36 


Mayor  Fry,  The  Edmonton  Journal  December  15,  1938. 
The  Edmonton  Journal  November  13,  1942. 


37 

See  Appendix  I. 

38The  all-time  low  was  1956  when  only  10%  of  the  electorate  voted. 
39 


South  Edmonton  Sun  October  6,  1962. 
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be  displayed  by  Edmonton  citizens  in  the  civic  election,  maintaining  that 
roughly  eighty-five  persons  out  of  every  100  entitled  to  vote  did  not  do  so, 
because  either  they  claimed  they  were  satisfied  with  the  administration, 
or  they  were  not  satisfied,  but  felt  they  could  not  beat  City  Hall.  In  either 
case,  the  paper  urged  voters  to  show  their  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction 
effectively  by  voting.  The  Edmonton  Journal  warned  that 


general  apathy  toward  this  year's  civic  election  registered 
in  attendance  figures  at  the  campaign  meetings  combined 
with  a  weather  forecast  of  cloud  and  showers,  may  reduce 
the  turnout  of  voters.  If  average  figures  of  non-mayoralty 
elections  mean  anything  .  .  .  only  about  15%  of  the  city' s 
eligible  voters  will  see  the  inside  of  a  polling  booth.  4 


But  the  forecasts  were  wrong.  The  weather  was  mild  and  though 
voting  was  at  first  slow,  25.4 %  voted  as  compared  with  16.  7%  at  the 
previous  non-mayoralty  election  in  1960.  This  turnout  was  still  considered 
poor.  One  paper  commented  ^ 


At  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,  000  we  were  given  the  opportunity 
of  deciding  who  should  represent  us  in  city  council.  Both 
the  great  cost  and  the  seriousness  of  the  event  called  for 
a  much  better  showing  than  we  made.  The  voting  turnout 
allows  but  one  conclusion.  We  really  do  not  care  if  our 
city  is  well  managed,  ....  What  the  future  term  of 
office  will  bring  is  but  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  if  the 
result  should  be  utter  catastrophe  it  would  be  no  more 
than  we  deserve.  We  earned  it  by  refusing  to  contribute  to 
the  government  of  our  city  by  our  vote.^ 


^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  17,  1962. 

41 

South  Edmonton  News  October  18,  1962. 

^Not  au  the  press  took  the  apathy  quite  so  seriously.  See 


Appendix  XI. 
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Thus,  although  the  electoral  apathy  in  1962  was  not  as  extensive 

as  usual,  primarily,  it  was  supposed,  due  to  the  two  plebiscites,  it  was 

still  bad  enough.  No  one  reason  could  account  for  this  and  different 

groups  and  individuals  cited  different  ones.  The  C.R.P.A.  candidates 

thought  that  people  just  were  not  interested  in  municipal  elections  unless 

something  of  great  interest  was  going  on,  for  example,  flagrant  cases 

of  municipal  corruption.  If  it  had  come  out  before  the  election  that 

municipal  corruption  was  rife,  then  this  would  have  created  more  interest. 

Besides,  most  people  considered  themselves  too  busy;  it  was  altogether 

too  much  trouble  to  vote  -  people  did  not  want  themselves  to  get  involved. 

43 

One  candidate  said  that  the  women  in  particular  do  not  take  much  part 
in  municipal  politics,  they  were  jealous  and  could  not  bear  to  vote  for 
another  woman.  ^ 

Independents  thought  that  people  were  only  interested  if  their  pocket 
book  was  effected  and  that  not  enough  was  done  to  tell  the  voters  what  City 
Hall  and  council  were  doing.  It  was  a  question  of  bad  public  relations.  ^5 
Some  independent  candidates  thought  the  main  reason  for  apathy  was  the 
peculiar  situation  in  Edmonton  which  was  composed  of  such  a  conglomeration 
of  people,  and  was  still  in  a  backward  stage  politically  and  culturally  -  a 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  10,  1962. 

^Yet  the  C.G.A.  female  candidate  was  second  in  the  results. 

4  6 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12, 

1962. 
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situation  which  only  time  would  solve.  In  the  meantime  Edmonton 
continued  to  grow  fast  as  immigrants  and  people  from  the  country  flocked 
in.  To  this  section  of  the  community  -  who  are  uninformed  about  city 
politics  -  city  business  was  a  staggering  thing  and  best  left  to  those  able 

A  R 

to  comprehend  it.  Thus  participation  was  mainly  by  the  established  people.  D 

As  long  as  there  was  no  large  scale  unemployment,  the  economy  remained 

healthy,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  integrate  those  new  arrivals  into 

4  7 

city  politics,  the  situation  would  remain  much  the  same. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  more  people  do  not  vote  consistently 

advanced  was  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  community  there  was  a  feeling 

of  frustration  and  hopelessness  with  municipal  politics.  Electors  felt 

there  really  was  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  the  C.G.A.  slate;  if  there  was, 

they  would  turn  out  to  vote  for  it.  At  present  they  felt  that  whether  they 

voted  or  not  would  make  little  difference.  As  one  labour  spokesman  said 

"Edmonton  T.U.  members  are  suffering  from  an  inferiority  complex  as 

far  as  voting  is  concerned.  They  say  'my  vote?  what  does  it  matter?' 

4  ft 

As  a  result  they  tend  not  to  vote.  "  A  very  experienced  ex-mayor  endorsed 

49 

this  view  as  far  as  the  ordinary  person  was  concerned.  They  felt  the 
same  group  would  be  put  up  time  after  time  and  have  its  pressure  group 

^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12, 

1962. 

4  7 

^  Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12, 

1962. 

^interview  with  the  secretary  E.L.C.  November  7,  1962. 
^interview  with  a  former  mayor  November  17,  1962. 
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behind  it  to  see  it  gets  in,  and  really  there  was  no  point  in  voting  against 
such  a  strong  combination.  If  a  person  does  not  agree  with  them,  he 
stays  at  home  on  election  day.  Also  one  independent  candidate  felt  that  m  any 
who  did  not  vote  were  deceived  by  the  C.  G.  A.  ,  that  is,  they  did  not  really 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  city.  While  the  consciencious  or  partizan 
voted  for  C.G.  A.  ,  many  stayed  at  home  satisfied  with  C.G.A.  or  feeling 
that,  in  any  case,  if  someone  else  got  on,  they  would  be  just  the  same  - 
or  worse.  A  former  E.V.A.  candidate  thought  people  looked  at  the  C.G.A. 
candidates  and  said  "they  are  excellent  citizens,  why  should  we  worry?" 
though  he  admitted  this  view  might  in  some  cases  be  tinged  with  cynicism.  ^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  charges  of  apathy  so  often  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  long  suffering  Edmonton  electorate,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  did 
not  vote  in  large  numbers  in  the  1962  election  because  there  were  no  real 
issues  to  get  worked  up  about.  They  were  perhaps  satisfied  with  the  way 
city  government  was  being  conducted  by  the  C.G.A.  or  seeing  no  better 
alternative  and  knowing  that  affairs  would  continue  much  the  same  whether 
they  voted  or  not  were  resigned  to  the  status  quo.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  electorate  would  not  have  turned  out  to  vote  in  large 
numbers  if  there  had  been  what  the  electorate  regarded  as  real  issues. 

^ ^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 

1962. 

51 

Interview  with  a  former  E.V.A.  candidate  October  18,  1962. 
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Thus,  in  the  period  1933  -  38,  which  included  three  years  of  sharp  economic 

S2 

depression,  the  municipal  vote  was  high.  When  things  are  going  wrong, 
interest  in  government  flares.  In  predominently  prosperous  or  stable  times, 
people  are  unlikely  to  welcome  major  changes,  even  at  the  municipal 
government  level.  Thus  in  such  times  "there  is  no  more  powerful  argument 

i)  53 

for  voting  in  the  status  quo  than  the  fact  that  it  is  there  and  often  the 
easiest  method  of  doing  this  for  the  individual  is  simply  to  stay  away  from 
the  poll. 

It  is  possible  that  issues  in  times  of  relative  prosperity  might 

get  the  electorate  to  the  polls  if  they  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance. 

Thus  in  the  1962  civic  election  in  the  town  of  Jasper  Place  adjoining 

Edmonton,  where  the  main  issue  was  clearly  amalgamation  with  Edmonton 

and  where  the  candidates  for  council  took  unmistakable  positions  for  and 

54 

against  union,  electoral  apathy  was  not  nearly  so  marked.  Meetings  were 

55 

better  attended  than  in  Edmonton.  The  electorate  seemed  to  believe  it 

was  a  crucial  election  to  them  and  39.  7%  of  the  eligible  voters  went  to  the 
5  6 

polls.  As  one  pro -amalgamation  candidate  said  "I  trust  the  people  of 

"^In  the  period  1933  -  38  the  voting  figures  ranged  between  41.  6% 
and  60.  7  %. 

53D.  Butler  and  R.  Rose,  The  British  General  Election  of  1959,  p.  199. 
54 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  5,  1962. 

5  5 

At  the  first  three  Jasper  Place  public  meetings  there  were 
attendences  of  approximately  eighty,  between  sixty  to  seventy,  and  between 
forty  to  fifty  respectively. 

56A  total  of  6,593  of  16,535  eligible  voters.  On  the  amalgamation 
plebiscite  56%  voted  in  favour  of  amalgamation. 
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Jasper  Place  voted  for  us  on  the  understanding  that  over  the  long  haul 

amalgamation  is  going  to  mean  decisive  government  and  a  lessening  of 

57 

the  acceleration  of  tax  increases M.  But  in  Edmonton  it  seemed  that 
issues  did  not  appear  so  important  or  clear  cut  to  the  electorate  as  in 

Jasper  Place  and  apathy  remained,  as  usual  in  an  off  year  election, 

,  .  ,  58 

high. 


The  C.G.A.  tended,  if  anything,  to  take  a  rather  different 

attitude  towards  electoral  apathy  than  their  opponents.  They  argued 

that  the  electorate  would  not  bother  to  vote  as  long  as  things  were  going 
59 

well.  The  C.G.A.  seemed  to  believe  that  generally  the  voters  felt 

that  city  council  were  not  doing  a  bad  job  and  the  voters  were  prepared 

6  0 

to  leave  it  that  way.  Some  of  them  felt  that  the  very  fact  that  municipal 
elections  were  held  every  year  bored  people  and  that  if  they  were  held 
less  frequently  then  there  would  be  more  interest  and  less  apathy.  ^  Thus 


5  7 

A  Jasper  Place  Council  candidate  The  Edmonton  Journal 
October  18,  1962. 

58 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  down  the  years  to  decrease 
electoral  apathy.  One  of  the  most  original  was  to  use  a  lottery  method  - 
provide  a  ticket  to  each  person  who  casts  a  ballot  -  the  winning  ticket 
holder  to  get  a  prize.  J.M.  Heaton  "Election  Procedure"  Report  of  the 
Refresher  Conference  in  Municipal  Administration.  University  Extension 
Department,  University  of  Alberta  1949,  pp.  68  -  70. 

59 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 

6  0 

Interview  with  Mayor  E.  Roper  October  3,  1962. 

61 

The  Edmonton  Journal  September  27,  1962. 
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a  plebiscite  was  called  nto  determine  whether  civic  elections  should  be 

held  annually  or  every  two  years  or  every  three  years.  The  question  is 

whether  a  change  would  make  our  local  government  better.  It  is  up  to 

6  2 

the  candidalesto  lead  the  debate.  " 

But  the  plebiscite  issue  was  not  perhaps  as  simple  as  might  at 
first  appear  and  far  more  was  at  stake  than  mere  electoral  apathy.  In 
Edmonton  with  a  council  of  ten  aldermen  plus  the  mayor,  half  the  aldermen 
retired  each  year,  the  mayor' s  term  of  office  expiring  every  two  years. 

The  issue  resolved  itself  into  three  clear  cut  questions  -  did  the  electorate 
favour  retention  of  the  existing  procedure,  whereby  one  half  the  council 
continued  to  retire  each  year;  election  of  a  completely  new  administration 
every  two  years;  or  every  three  years?  But  before  these  questions  were 
arrived  at  there  was  much  argument  and  discussion.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  systems  are  well  discussed  by  Professor 
D.  C.  Rowat.  63  Briefly  the  theory  behind  the  present  system  is  that  the 
short  term  ensures  close  accountability  to  the  voters  and  gives  more 

6^The  suggestion  of  less  frequent  elections  was  not  new  in  Edmonton. 
In  1943  the  mayor  said  he  believed  part  of  the  lack  of  election  interest  could 
be  blamed  on  the  fact  that  civic  elections  were  held  annually  compared 
to  five  year  intervals  in  provincial  and  dominion  elections.  "People  just 
get  tired  of  so  many  elections.  "  Mayor  Fry,  The  Edmonton  Journal 
November  28,  1943. 

o  o 

°D.  C.  Rowat,  Your  Local  Government?  A  Sketch  of  the  Municipal 
System  in  Canada  (2d  ed. ;  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Co.  ,  1962),  pp.  26-28. 
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citizens  a  chance  to  participate  in  government,  while  the  overlapping 
terms  for  aldermen  ensures  continuity  of  experience  in  council.  Against 
the  system  is  the  fact  that  voters  cannot  in  one  fell  swoop  replace  a  council 
in  whom  they  have  lost  confidence.  In  any  case  many  councillors  are 
re-elected  year  after  year,  thus  ensuring  continuity  of  experience  that 
way.  Also  it  is  argued  that  councillors  must  have  more  experience  on 
the  job  than  is  provided  by  the  short  term  and  that  they  must  have  some 
feeling  of  security  in  office  if  they  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
complicated  problems  of  modern  government. 

The  question  whether  annual  elections  served  any  useful  purpose 
was  first  raised  by  a  C.G.  A.  alderman  in  August.  Another  C.G.A. 
alderman  suggested  the  perfect  system  would  be  to  elect  aldermen  for 

four  year  terms  with  half  of  them  coming  up  for  election  every  two  years. 

64 

The  present  system  was  also  considered  too  costly  for  the  city.  The 
two  -  year  term  meant  that  at  election  time  a  man  with  two  year' s  experience 
was  lost  before  he  became  really  useful.  °  Although  council  was  itself 
divided  on  the  question  of  whether  an  extended  term  in  office  would  be  a 
good  thing,  a  three  -  man  study  committee  was  formed  and  this  in  turn 
recommended  to  city  council  that  the  frequency  of  civic  elections  should 

O  A 

rhe  City  Clerk  confirmed  that  bi-annua.1  elections  would  not  cost 
much  more  than  the  approximate  $45,000  for  annual  elections.  There 

would  be  more  candidates  to  pay  for,  but  a  saving  on  only  having  elections 
every  two  years.  Interview  with  G.  Docherty  October  25,  1962. 

^ interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  The  Edmonton 
Journal  August  10,  1962. 
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be  decided  by  plebiscite  at  the  coming  election. 


A  good  deal  of  publicity  was  given  to  the  forthcoming  plebiscite  in 

the  press.  While  The  Edmonton  Journal  argued  that  the  small  turn  out 

for  non -mayoralty  elections  did  not  justify  the  expense,  effort  or 

6  6 

interruption  in  government.  The  Beverly  Page  argued  that  there  was 

no  basis  for  change  and  that  if  candidates  thought  it  would  take  them 

years  to  grasp  council  matters,  they  had  absolutely  no  right  to  run  for 

6  7 

such  a  complicated  office.  The  South  Edmonton  Sun  argued  that  the 

plebiscite  was  incomplete,  that  all  the  alternatives  were  not  being  put 

to  the  electorate  and  that  one  alternative  should  have  been  that  the  term 

of  office  be  three  years  with  part  of  the  council  being  elected  each  year. 

This  would  give  each  new  member  a  chance  to  prove  his  worth  after  the 

6  8 

apprenticeship  period  and  also  ensure  continuity  of  office. 


But  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  possible  the  electorate  were  thoroughly 

confused  over  the  issues  involved  in  the  plebiscite.  The  Edmonton  Journal 

was  clear  enough  stating  that  "the  only  justification  for  changing  an  electoral 

system  .  .  .  is  to  improve  government  .  .  .  Edmonton  would  have  better 

69 

government  with  biennial  elections.  "  But  the  council  avoided  making  any 


66 


67 


The  Edmonton  Journal  September  15,  1962. 
The  Beverly  Page  September  8,  1962. 


68 


South  Edmonton  Sun  October  13,  1962. 


69 


The  Edmonton  Journal  October  11,  1962. 
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direct  recommendation  to  the  electors  about  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 

that  a  brief  concerning  the  frequency  of  civic  elections  in  cities  across 

Canada  was  presented  to  them  by  the  Edmonton  Junior  Chamber  of 

Commerce:  "provided  to  the  city  council  for  the  purpose  of  information 

for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Edmonton".  70  In  the  brief  the  Junior 

Chamber  of  Commerce  thought  that  at  present  the  biennial  system  of 

government  appeared  to  be  the  best  choice  for  Edmonton  because  it 

produced  greater  efficiency  and  continuity  in  civic  government,  was  less 

expensive  than  annual  elections  and  provided  for  more  emphatic  interest 

on  the  part  of  the  public  at  election  time.  The  extended  time  (three  or 

four  years)  should  be  kept  under  study  because  as  the  city  grew  in  size 

the  demand  on  its  civic  government  might  require  a  much  longer  term  of 

,.71 

office  for  its  elected  members.  Just  prior  to  the  presentation  of  this 
brief  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  curious  contribution  to 
the  debate  on  civic  election  procedure  in  a  resolution  which  was  approved 
by  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  and  then  passed  to  council,  to  the  effect 
that  while  the  Chamber 

supports  for  this  year  the  present  civic  election  procedure  .  .  . 
it  recommends  to  city  council  that  in  view  of  the  anticipated 
small  vote  on  the  1962  plebiscite  the  question  of  civic  election 
procedure  be  referred  to  the  electors  again  in  1963  when  a 
larger  vote  is  anticipated  and  that  the  plebiscite  contain  an 
additional  alternative,  whereby  half  the  aldermen  ...  be 


7^"Brief  to  the  City  of  Edmonton  on  election  procedures  across 
Canada".  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Edmonton,  October  9,  1962. 


71 


Ibid. 
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elected  every  two  years  for  a  four  year  term  and  the 
mayor  be  elected  for  a  two  year  term  every  two 
years . ^ 

The  mayor  stated  that  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  change  in  the  proposed 

plebiscite  but  that  if  the  preponderance  of  the  votes  in  the  election  asked 

for  a  change,  any  representation  on  the  matter  by  the  Chamber  would  be 

73 

heard  by  council.  On  this  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  an 

editorial  entitled,  "is  there  democracy,  "  The  Edmonton  Journal  ^  claimed 

that  the  Chamber' s  assumption  that  the  vote  would  be  small,  was  the  best 

way  of  discouraging  a  good  turnout  at  the  polls  and  that  the  citizen  should 

not  be  discouraged  from  voting  in  this  way.  However(the  Chamber  of 

Commerce' s  letter,  besides  perhaps  being  rather  ill-timed,  was  unfortunate 

in  that  it  went  some  way  to  confirm  suspicion  in  a  few  peoples'  minds  that 

there  was  some  shadowy  link  between  a  C«  G»  A.  dominated  council  and  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  One  C.R.P.A.  candidate  said  "the  council  is  in 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce' s  pocket,"  but  he  admitted  that  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  tried  to  stay  neutral  politically  in  jurisdictional  disputes,  for 

75 

example,  the  present  briefs  over  the  frequency  of  elections. 


^Letter  from  the  Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  city  council 
October  4,  1962. 

7  Q 

Mayor  E.  Roper  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  4,  1962. 

74 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  5,  1962. 

7  5 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962. 
Some  persons  interviewed  went  further  even  than  this,  one  former  E.V.A. 
candidate  believed  that  the  C.  G.  A.  was  the  political  arm  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  labour  spokesman  claimed  that  there  was  a  close  link 
between  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  C.G.A.  and  both  were  well 
represented  on,  and  in,  dealings  with  council. 
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In  any  event,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  candidates 

themselves  would  have  made  an  election  issue  of  the  proposed  plebiscite. 

As  The  Edmonton  Journal  said  "before  electors  fairly  can  be  asked  to  get 

out  and  vote  they  are  entitled  to  hear  every  side  of  the  issue  .  .  .  the 

electors  are  entitled  to  hear  their  representatives'  views.  But  the 

truth  was  that  the  C.  G.  A.  candidates  were  divided  amongst  themselves 

over  the  plebiscite  and  this  disagreement  appeared  openly  at  an  election 

meeting;  as  The  Edmonton  Journal  reported,  correctly,  "one  candidate 

disagreed  with  another  C.G.A.  candidate  on  the  matter  of  how  often  civic 

77 

elections  should  be  held."  In  fact  the  three  "old  guard"  C.G.A.  candidates 
appeared  to  be  for  less  frequent  elections  while  the  two  relative  newcomers 
to  C.G.A.  favoured  annual  elections.  Only  one  C.G.A.  candidate  (he  had 
been  convenor  on  the  council  committee  set  up  to  study  the  problem) 
consistently  spoke  on  the  topic  from  the  public  platform.  Publicly  C.R.P.A. 
and  the  independents  seemed  to  have  little  to  say  on  the  matter  or  guidance 
to  give  the  voters.  However  one  independent  voiced  what  many  were 
thinking  in  private  when  he  said  that  if  amalgamation  came  and  the  number 
of  aldermen  increased  difficulties  might  arise. If  the  present  system  of 
election  -  aldermen  at  large-  was  maintained,  and  if  elections  were  only 
to  be  held  every  two  or  three  years,  it  would  mean,  with  a  council  of  say 
fifteen  aldermen,  that  possibly  sixty  candidates  might  seek  fifteen  seats. 

7  6 

°The  Edmonton  Journal  September  15,  1962. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  11,  1962. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  select  fifteen  from  sixty  candidates.  Thus  if  the 

mayor  was  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  a  popular  and  able  mayor 

would  have  a  tendency  to  take  in  all  the  candidates  on  his  slate.  A 

Tammany  Hall  set  up  may  arise.  Thus  the  system  should  be  left  as  it 

is;  in  any  case,  it  was  not  a  good  way  to  save  money  by  changing  the 

7  8 

frequency  of  the  franchise. 

Privately  the  feat*  of  some  non-C.G.A.  candidates  and  their 

supporters  was  chat  the  C.G.A.  desired  to  change  the  frequency  of 

elections  because  it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  As 

one  independent  candidate  said,  "the  plebiscite  was  a  well  thought  out 

79 

plan  -  it  will  establish  a  well  entrenched  group.  "  It  was  a  way  to 

control  the  workers  from  getting  into  power  in  civic  government  .  .  . 

they  are  afraid  dangerous  elements  may  get  in  in  off  year  elections  .  .  . 

8  0 

it  was  a  measure  taken  to  get  less  frequent  elections.  "  Above  all,  it 

81 

would  make  things  very  difficult  for  any  future  opposition  to  the  C.G.A. 

In  an  off-year  election  without  plebiscites,  C.G.A.  opposition  felt  they 
had  a  slight  chance.  In  the  future  (if  elections  were  every  two  -  three 
years  with  all  aldermen  and  the  mayor  elected  at  once)  the  C.G.A.  would 

7  8 

An  independent  aldermanic  candidate  at  a  public  election  meeting 
October  9,  1962. 

79 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 

1962. 

^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12,  1962. 
8 1 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  2  0, 


1962. 
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merely  find  a  popular  mayoralty  candidate  and  this  would  sweep  all  the 
C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidates  in  as  well.  For  any  opposition  group 
thinking  of  running  an  opposing  slate,  it  would  mean  finding  ten  instead 
of  five  candidates  and  it  would  obviously  be  much  more  difficult  to  find 
ten  good  candidates  than  five.  It  would  also  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  poll  card. 

While  none  of  the  C.  G.  A.  candidates  mentioned  that  it  would  be 

easier  for  the  C.G.A.  to  get  elected  if  there  was  a  longer  period  between 

elections,  besides  the  conventional  reasons  some  mentioned  private 

reasons  of  their  own.  One  candidate  felt  he  would  rather  commit  himself 

82 

for  a  three  year  term.  Conversely  another  C.G.A.  candidate  felt 

that  it  was  a  big  undertaking  for  a  businessman  to  allow  himself  to  be 

elected  to  council  for  three  years.  He  did  not  want  to  do  it.  Also,  if 

8  3 

someone  retired,  it  meant  a  by-election.  Many  C.G.A.  people  mentioned 
the  financial  saving  to  the  city  of  less  frequent  elections.  Only  one 
mentioned  the  financial  saving  that  would  result  to  the  C.G.A.  A  C.  G.  A. 
executive  member  said  "it  is  an  expensive  business  running  an  election. 
The  1962  one  cost  us  $5  -6000.  Next  year  if  there  is  a  mayoralty  election 

82 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  11,  1962. 

83 


Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 
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it  will  cost  $7  -  8000  -  one  good  reason  for  only  having  elections  every 
other  year. 

The  average  elector  seemed  to  remain  largely  unaware  of  all 

these  arguments  for  and  against  the  plebiscite.  Possibly  these  appeared 

mainly  academic  to  him  and  with  no  guidance  from  council,  and  C.  G.  A. 

candidates  split  on  the  subject,  he  was  left  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 

In  "on  the  street  interviews "  conducted  by  The  Edmonton  Journal  ^  the 

main  items  concerning  the  citizen  seemed  to  be  costs  of  elections  and 

a  better  chance  for  the  aldermen  to  become  acquanted  with  his  duties. 

The  longer  term,  it  was  considered,  would  cut  down  on  the  costs  of 

election  and  give  aldermen  a  chance  to  get  more  experience.  Out  of 

approximately  twenty  interviewed,  it  was  not  until  the  last  person  was 

interviewed  that  the  trend  of  feeling  turned  away  from  the  common  answer 

of  the  three  year  term.  In  any  event,  the  electors  voted  for  elections 

86 

every  two  years  with  all  elected  officials  serving  two  year  terms; 
two -thirds  of  the  voters  indicated  they  wanted  a  change  in  election 
frequency.  It  could  possibly  be  that  the  majority  vote  itself  was  an 
indication  of  electoral  apathy  -  the  voter  in  future  would  only  have  to 
"bother"  to  vote  every  two  years  if  the  recommendation  from  the  electoral 

^Interview  with  aC.G.A.  executive  member  December  17,  1962. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal  September  20,  1962. 

^The  voting  was  as  follows;  -  present  system  :  13,197,  two  year 
system:  16,101,  three  year  system  7,821. 
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majority  was  implemented. 

While  some  of  the  C.  G.  A.  aldermen  had  been  largely  instrumental 
in  putting  forward  the  idea  for  the  plebiscite  on  the  frequency  of  elections  ^ 
and  in  suggesting  that  less  frequent  elections  would  decrease  public  apathy, 

an  independent  candidate  put  forward  another  idea  which  he  suggested  would, 
among  other  things,  decrease  public  apathy.  This  was  the  idea  of  the 
ward  system  for  Edmonton.  It  was  first  mooted  publicly  at  the  last  public 
election  meeting  of  the  campaign  by  the  independent  candidate.  But  this 
idea  did  not  gain  as  much  publicity  as  did  the  plebiscite. 

Reporting  the  meeting  the  following  day.  The  Edmonton  Journal 

8  9 

had  large  headlines,  "Ward  system,  becomes  late  election  issue.  " 

It  was  hardly  that;  no  plebiscite  was  being  held  on  whether  the  ward  system 
should  be  adopted  or  not  (though  one  independent  candidate  claimed  it  should 
have  been  included  in  the  election  frequency  plebiscite).  It  was  merely 
mentioned  at  the  meeting  that  council  should  study  a  form  of  representation 


An  amendment  to  the  City  Act  was  introduced  in  the  Provincial 
Legislature  in  March  196  3.  It  provided  that  in  the  future  the  mayor,  aldermen 
and  school  trustees  will  be  elected  for  two  year  periods.  In  the  fall  of  1963 
they  will  be  elected  for  a  one  year  term  with  the  new  system  taking  effect  at 
the  1964  elections.  The  Bill  also  stated  that  any  other  city  wishing  to 
institute  this  method  of  civic  elections  could  do  so  upon  passing  a  by-law 
which  will  require  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  electors  voting.  The  Edmonton 
Journal  March  12,  1963. 

8  8 

A  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  had  first  suggested  that  annual 
civic  elections  were  obsolete  and  that  the  municipal  vote  every  four  years 
would  be  sufficient.  However  her  main  point  was  primarily  that  annual 
elections  resulted  in  too  frequent  changes  of  council  policy.  It  was  The 
Edmonton  Journal  that  first  put  forward  the  idea  that  less  frequent  elections 
would  result  in  less  apathy.  The  Edmonton  Journal,  August  11,  1962. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  17,  1962. 
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similar  to  the  Province's  constituency  system.  Two  other  candidates 
also  thought  council  should  study  the  possibility  of  some  form  of  ward 
system.  As  most  of  the  audience  were  residents  of  Beverly,  an  area 
recently  amalgamated  with  the  city,  it  is  possible  that  the  ward  system 
idea  was  raised  partly  as  a  last  minute  election  appeal  in  an  area  that, 
with  amalgamation,  had  received  no  special  representation  on  city  council. 
However,  as  many  of  the  non-C.G.  A.  candidates  obviously  had  it  on  their 
minds  during  the  election,  it  is  worth  a  brief  discussion. 

The  C.G.A.  candidates  were  not,  on  the  whole,  favourably 

inclined  toward  a  form  of  ward  system  or  else  would  have  preferred 

waiting  to  see  how  it  worked  in  Calgary.  ^  They  iended  to  feel  that  "in 

large  cities  .  .  .  councils'  proper  job  is  to  represent  the  interests  of 

n92 

the  city  as  a  whole  rather  than  particular  sections.  Total  growth  of 
the  city  would  be  hindered  by  sectionalism.  One  C.G.A.  candidate  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  ward  system  was  adopted,  he  would  not  be  willing 

Q  O 

to  stand.  As  for  the  claim  that  citizens  in  particular  areas  had  no  alderman 

90 

An  independent  aldermanic  candidate  The  Edmonton  Journal 
October  17,  1962. 

91 

It  was  first  adopted  in  Calgary  in  1960  after  an  amendment  to 
the  City  Act  made  provision  for  its  adoption. 

92 

D.  C.  Rowat,  Your  Local  Government,  p.  28. 

93 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  11,  1962. 
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to  go  and  see  about  their  special  problems,  he  felt  that  people  had  plenty 

of  opportunity  to  come  and  see  the  aldermen  if  they  would  only  just  take 

the  trouble  to  do  so.  One  C.  G.  A.  alderman  claimed  that  in  any  case 

electors  already  came  to  see  him  with  their  problems  a  great  deal.  ^4  Only 

one  C.  G.  A.  candidate  felt  that  the  ward  system  had  any  virtue  at  the 

present  time.  It  would  give  better  representation  to  groups  such  as  labour 

and  the  Ukrainians.  But  he  did  not  think  Edmonton  would  get  the  ward 

95 

system  at  present. 

Almost  all  the  C.R.P.A.  and  independents  were  sympathetic 

towards  the  idea  of  the  ward  system.  Most  of  the  usual  arguments  in 

96 

favour  of  it  were  advanced  in  private  interviews.  But  the  interesting 
fact  was  that  many  candidates  saw  the  ward  system  not  so  much  as  a  means 
of  combating  apathy  -  though  they  thought  it  might  incidentally  do  this  -  but 
as  a  means  of  defeating  the  powerful  electoral  machine  of  the  C.G.A.  It 

*  g  rj 

was  "the  only  way  to  break  the  C.  G.A.  stranglehold.  " 


94 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962. 

95 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

a?It  shortens  and  simplifies  the  ballot  -  an  elector  casts  one  vote 
for  one  alderman. 

b)  it  increases  public  interest  in  municipal  affairs. 

c)  minority  opinion  may  be  represented  on  council  if  that  minority 
happens  to  be  sectional. 

d)  with  the  ward  system  citizens  would  know  their  alderman  better, 
have  someone  on  whom  to  pin  responsibility  and  to  whom  to  go  over  municipal 
and  ward  problems. 

This  is  an  amalgum  of  the  views  of  C.R.P.A.  and  independent  candidates, 
labour  representatives  and  former  E.V.A.  candidates.  The  ward  system 
was  the  biggest  single  plant  in  their  election  platform  in  1959. 

97 

Interview  with  the  secretary  Edmonton  Labour  Council  November 

7,  1962. 
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It  was  felt  not  only  would  the  C.  G.  A.  have  to  spend  a  phenomenal  amount 

qo 

of  money  in  each  ward  to  be  sure  of  winning,  but  also,  if  there  was  a 
residential  requirement  for  an  alderman  in  a  ward,  C.G.A.  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  picking  a  likely  candidate  in  some  areas  of 
the  city,  whereas  someone  else,  say  labour,  would  be  able  to  do  this  easily. 

A  few  candidates  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  the  ward  system 

would  do  all  that  its  adherents  claimed  it  would.  In  fact  until  the  1962 

election,  Edmonton  had  had  a  ward  system  of  sorts.  When  the  two  cities 

of  Edmonton  and  Strathcona  amalgamated  in  1912  it  was  provided  that  three 

out  of  ten  aldermen  had  to  have  south  side  residency  or  property 

qualifications  and  thus  three  seats  were  reserved  for  candidates  so 

qualified  regardless  of  how  few  votes  they  received.  Following  a  plebiscite 

in  favour  of  electing  aldermen  at  large  held  in  1960  and  a  report  by  city 

commissioners  to  council  in  January  1961  seeking  to  drop  the  south  side 

qualifications  for  municipal  office  candidates  on  the  grounds  that  the  city' s 

growth  had  made  it  unnecessary,  they  were  dropped  after  the  1961  election. 

The  Edmonton  Journal  remarked  in  1961  that  "guaranteed  south  side 

,,99 

representation  is  a  pointless  anachronism.  .  .  and  one  which  was 
further  agravated  because"election  authorities  made  no  provision  for 
distinguishing  between  north  or  south  side  candidates  on  the  ballots  or 
elsewhere  in  the  polling  places.  ^ 

^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20,  1962. 

9^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  17,  1961. 

100Ibid. 
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Thus  probably  few  people  were  sorry  to  see  south  side  representation 

go  and  it  might  well  have  left  a  disinclination  for  any  form  of  ward  system 

in  the  elector' s  mind.  The  real  value  of  the  ward  system  would  probably 

have  to  be  well  proven  before  it  could  be  accepted,  especially  as  1962  was 

the  first  time  candidates  were  elected  for  the  city  as  a  whole  and  that  had 

to  be  tried  out  for  a  time  first.  Although  one  labour  representative  in 

Edmonton  claimed  that  Calgary  had  the  ward  system  working  quite  well,^^ 

103 

one  well  informed  person  in  Calgary  did  not  appear  to  think  so.  Nor 
did  it  appear  to  have  lessened  electoral  apathy,  as  Edmonton  exponents 
claimed  it  should. 


some  attribute  the  poor  turn  out  of  voters  at  our  last 
election  (17.  84%  -  the  lowest  on  record)  to  apathy 
resulting  from  the  ward  system.  Ward  opponents 
are  advocating  the  holding  of  another  plebiscite  to 
determine  the  views  of  the  electors  now  that  it  has 
been  in  effect  for  two  years,  believing  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  change  in  public  opinion 
since  the  system  was  put  into  operation. 


^^Even  a  prominent  labour  man  (running  as  an  independent)  in  1961 
said  "the  south  side  system  should  be  abolished"  though  he  wanted  as  a 
substitute  three  wards  on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south.  Independent 
aldermanic  candidate.  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  11,  1962. 

102 

Interview  with  the  secretary,  Edmonton  Labour  Council  November 

7,  1962. 

^^"Having  attended  most  of  our  city  council  meetings  held  since 
the  introduction  of  this  system  two  years  ago,  I  can  see  that  the  ward 
system  is  not  truly  representing  all  of  the  people  in  the  city,  but  has  a 
tendency  to  play  one  section  against  another.  This  has  been  most  evident 
when  aldermen  of  the  wards  defeat  the  intended  good  suggested  by  an 
alderman  of  one  section  of  the  city.  Ward  politics,  although  it  has  not 
grown  to  the  extent  it  has  in  other  places,  is  politics  at  its  worst  .  .  . 

Calgary  Labour  Council  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  ward  system.  "  Letter 
from  D.L.  Ritz,  secretary  of  the  Calgary  Labour  Council  November  22,  1962. 

104 

Letter  fromC.  Kummer,  City  Clerk,  Calgary  November  8,  1962. 
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One  Calgary  alderman  said  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  ward  system 

"there  has  been  an  even  smaller  turn  out  at  elections,  except  where  a  local 

105 

issue  provokes  feeling  in  a  particular  ward.  "  Calgary' s  experience 
seems  to  be  backed  up  by  the  Junior  Chamber' s  brief  to  council  which  states. 

overall  the  rate  percent  of  votes  cast  by  those  eligible  in 
cities  using  the  ward  system  is  not  significantly  different 
from  those  electing  general  representatives  and  it  appears 
to  be  evident  that  the  choice  of  the  system  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  general  apathy  of  electors.  iUD 

Whether  the  candidates  sympathetic  to  the  ward  system  were  aware 
of  the  above  information  is  not  known.  But  in  any  case,  they  were  hardly 
likely  to  win  votes  from  those  electors  who  voted  and  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  C.  G.  A.  by  telling  them  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  their 
advocating  the  ward  system  was  to  break  up  the  C„  G.  A.  machine  and  not 
merely  to  decrease  electoral  apathy.  As  one  ex-mayor  said,  he  thought 
that  Edmonton  was  a.  little  too  small  for  the  ward  system  at  present  though 
pressure  of  size  and  the  nature  of  development  would  eventually  bring  it. 

A-t  present  an  alderman  should  be  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  He  did  not  like 

the  thought  of  the  local  pressure  groups  which  operated  so  blatantly  in  a 

a  +  1°7 

ward  system. 

105r>  Farr an ,  "The  ward  system  and  Calgary",  Alberta  Community 
Life,  Vol.  Ill,  no.  4,  (spring,  1963),  p.  31. 

1  D 

"Brief  to  the  City  of  Edmonton  on  election  procedures  across 
Canada",  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Edmonton,  October  9,  1962. 

^^Interview  with  a  former  mayor  November  17,  1962. 
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Thus  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  ward  system.  While  some  people  claim  that  bi  cities 
require  aldermen  at  large,  others  maintain  that  when  cities  reach  a 
certain  optimum  size  (usually  conveniently  not  stated),  the  ward  system 
should  be  instituted.  This  rather  suggests  that  on  practical  grounds,  civic 
candidates  may  view  the  ward  system  favourably  if  it  enhances  their 
chances  of  election,  unfavourably  if  it  does  not.  In  fact  it  seems  that 
no  one  really  knows  whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  Edmonton  as 
a  city  to  have  it  or  not. 

Finally,  what  view  did  those  involved  take  of  the  results?  The 

electorate' s  apathy  in  voting  spoke  for  itself  and  has  already  been  discussed. 

Naturally  the  successful  C.G.  A.  candidates  were  delighted  (though  the 

result  was  hardly  unexpected)  especially  the  non-aldermanic  candidate, 

who  said  how  happy  he  was  to  be  elected  on  his  first  attempt  and  who 

108 

hoped  to  make  some  contribution  to  council.  Publicly,  defeated 

candidates  put  the  best  face  on  they  could,  maintaining  that  the  campaign 

was  stimulating  and  interesting,  that  it  was  a  wonderful  experience  and 

109 

they  would  run  again,  or  that  they  had  done  as  well  as  expected.  In 
probably  the  only  assessment  of  the  election  outside  the  C.G.A.  ,  one 
independent  candidate  said,  "The  results  of  the  civic  election  show  that 

1°8C.  G.  A.  aldermanic  candidate  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18, 

1962. 

109 

The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1962. 
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big  business  still  has  control  of  city  council  .  .  .  and  is  quite  satisfied 
with  its  lackeys  in  City  Hall. 


Not  too  much  was  said  in  the  press.  The  Edmonton  Journal 

largely  contented  itself  with  stating  ^  that  Edmonton  civic  business  had 

been  put  in  good  and  experienced  hands  and  that  by  choice  of  candidate 

strong  endorsement  had  been  given  to  long  range  planning.  It  advised  the 

losers  to  mark  C.G.  A.  1  s  success  and  resolve  to  produce  sounder  ideas 

next  time.  The  South  Edmonton  News  observed,  rather  oddly,  that  while 

some  sincere  and  capable  people  had  been  elected,  if  the  electors  had 

also  elected  people  who  were  incompetent,  or  interested  only  in  their 

112 

own  advancement  or  personal  gain,  it  had  only  itself  to  blame.  But 
the  only  real  objection  to  the  result  printed  was  not  published  till 
December.  Alberta  Community  Life  said  after  the  election 


everyone  except  a  small  minority  lapses  back  into  civic 
lethargy  believing  that  democracy  has  functioned.  The 
interested  Captains  of  Industry  meet  at  their  exclusive 
clubs  and  hastily  congratulate  each  other  that  their 
special  interests  are  secure  for  at  least  another  year. 
Taxes  may  go  up  to  subsidize  some  of  the  special  interests, 
but  the  long  term  effects  are  much  worse  because  a  few 


110An  aldermanic  independent  candidate,  "The  aftermath  and 
lessons  from  civic  elections  in  Edmonton".  Paper  prepared  for  the 
Communist  Party,  Edmonton,  November  1962,  p.  1. 

^The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1962. 

^South  Edmonton  News  October  18,  1962. 
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more  people  lose  faith  in  the  democratic  process  and 
Canada  is  a  little  closer  to  either  a  Communist  or 
Fascist  system  of  government.  ^3 


11 3 "The  Civic  Election  in  Edmonton,  1962",  Alberta  Community 
Life,  Vol.  Ill,  no.  3  (December,  1962),  p.  28. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  FUTUR  E 

As  a  result  of  the  1962  aldermanic  election,  city  council  was 
composed  entirely  of  C.G.  A.  nominated  aldermen  for  the  first  time.  ^ 

Also  the  mayor,  elected  in  1961,  was  a  C.G.A.  nominee.  Thus  in  a 
sense  things  were  back  to  normal  on  the  municipal  political  scene.  The 
status  quo  group  were  firmly  back  in  the  saddle.  All  differences  of  opinion 
which  had  arisen  because  of  the  municipal  corruption  case  in  1959  had 
apparently  passed  away.  After  the  brief  interlude  for  the  municipal 
election,  council  were  free  once  again,  backed  by  the  voters’  mandate, 
to  get  on  with  the  important  business  of  administering  the  city.  Apparently 
the  voters  had  not  considered  it  "a  time  to  change  the  administration 
drastically" ,  ^  as  one  C.G.A.  alderman  said  "there  are  many  irons  in  the 
fire  which  we  hope  to  see  brought  to  fruition.  "  Each  elected  C.  G.  A. 
candidate  possibly  had  his  own  idea  of  which  was  the  most  important  of 

^C.R.A.  had  two  aldermen  elected  in  1960  but  in  1962  one  was  not 
running  for  re-election  but  was  running  instead  as  a  B.E.A.  candidate  for 
the  Public  School  Board.  The  other  had  been  selected  as  a  C.  G.  A.  candidate. 

^M.  Weinlos,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1962. 

3Ibid. 
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these  but  most  would  probably  agree  that  "the  immediate  challenge  is  to 

get  the  civic  centre  under  way,  as  one  of  our  main  tasks  is  to  encourage 

4 

investment  and  development." 

But  besides  giving  the  C.G.  A.  council  a  clear  mandate  in  civic 
affairs,  the  1962  election  had  shown  the  weakness  of  independents  and 
a  sectional  interest  group,  the  C.R.P.  A.  ,  in  the  face  of  such  a  powerful, 
well  organized  group  as  the  C.G. A.  It  made  no  difference  if  the 
organization  remained  largely  dormant  between  elections.  The  fact  was 
that  at  such  times  it  was  able  to  emerge  practically  unbeatable.  Not 
only  that,  but  for  reasons  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  appeared 
to  many  opposition  candidates  that  with  the  likelihood  of  less  frequent 
elections,  C.G.  A.  would  further  have  entrenched  their  power  and  made 
it  more  difficult  for  independents  or  small  groups  to  run  -  at  least 
with  an  outside  chance  of  winning. 

Thus  the  question  arises,  what  is  the  trend  likely  to  be  in  future 
civic  elections?  Will  the  status  quo  group,  whatever  name  it  chooses 
to  run  under,  maintain  its  secure  position,  as  it  has  so  many  times  in 
the  past?  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  be  a  seer  in  these  matters  but 
certain  trends  do  suggest  themselves. 


G.  Prudham,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1962. 
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Firstly  it  would  seem  that  independent  candidates  will  keep  running 
in  aldermanic  elections  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  success  in  these.  ^  In  the 
1962  election  out  of  a  total  aldermanic  vote  of  191,  567,  32%  of  this  was  not 
for  the  C.  G.  A.  and  thus  in  a  sense  was  a  protest  vote  and,  of  this  protest 
vote,  roughly  two -thirds  was  for  the  independent  candidates.  Thus  a 
significently  large  proportion  of  those  electors  who  vote  would  be  pleased 
to  see  an  independent  elected.  Also  if  the  fact  is  accepted  that  many 

g 

independents  do  not  expect  to  win  (though  secretly  they  may  hope  that 
some  miracle  will  cause  them  to  be  elected)  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  should  not  continue  to  stand  for  election  in  the  future.  Thus  in 
the  1962  election,  of  the  three  independents  who  ran  not  really  expecting 
to  win,  two  had  particular  grievances  to  air,  the  first  primarily  against 

the  municipal  debt  situation  and  the  second  against  slate  voting  on 

7 

principle.  The  other  candidate  running  as  an  independent  was  really 
using  his  candidacy  as  a  "front"  for  expounding  the  ideas  of  a  political 

See  Appendix  V.  Only  six  independents  have  won  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  and  of  these  the  two  elected  in  1954  were  not  genuine  independents, 
being  two  candidates  dropped  from  a  C.C.  executive  slate  following  two 
nominations  from  the  floor  at  a  C.C.  nomination  meeting  packed  by  labour 
supporters.  The  two  dropped  candidates  continued  to  be  supported  by  the 
status  quo  group  in  the  C.C. 

°In  the  1962  election  only  one  independent  out  of  four  really  expected 
to  win.  Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December  7, 

1962. 

7 

Independent  aldermanic  candidate,  public  meeting  October  11,  1962. 
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party.  As  long  as  the  municipal  election  provided  him  with  a  platform,  it 
was  the  most  he  could  hope  for.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  he  believed  himself 
when  he  wrote  .  .  .  "this  monopoly  of  big  business  administration  can  be 
broken  by  the  workers  of  this  city.  The  possibility  of  a  change  was 
demonstrated  by  the  vote  received  by  the  Communist  candidate  running 

O 

as  an  independent"  (he  received  only  3,033  out  of  191,  567  votes).  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  was  sincere  when  he  said 

9 

This  support  was  largely  due  to  the  way  in  which  these  two 
candidates  raised  the  immediate  issues  before  the  electorate 
and  the  possible  alternatives  to  their  solution  without 
increasing  the  burden  on  the  workers  and  their  families. 

Besides  those  independents  running  in  order  to  raise  particular 
issues  or  grievances  and  content  with  this  role,  there  always  will,  it 
seems,  be  independents  who  feel  they  can  win.  In  the  past  these  have, 
often  tended  to  be  persons  dropped  from  the  status  quo  slate.  As  has  been 
shown,  this  situation  could  have  occurred  in  the  1962  election  and  may  yet 
occur  again.  Alternatively  there  are  sometimes  independents  using  the 
independent's  role  to  get  noticed  by  the  status  quo  group.  These  hope 


An  independent  aldermanic  candidate,  "The  aftermath  and 
lessons  from  Civic  Elections"  in  Edmonton,  Paper  prepared  for  the 
Communist  Party,  Edmonton,  November  1962,  p.  1. 

9 

There  was  also  a  communist  candidate  running  for  the  Public 
School  Board.  She  came  at  the  bottom  of  her  poll. 

^An  independent  aldermanic  candidate,  "The  aftermath  and 
lessons  from  Civic  Elections"  in  Edmonton.  Paper  prepared  for  the 
Communist  Party,  Edmonton,  November  1962,  p.  1. 
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that  providing  they  make  a  good  showing  they  may  get  nominated  by 
a  group  in  the  next  election.  Thus  the  independents'  reason  for  standing 
are  diverse.  What  an  independent  mayoral  candidate  said  could  hold  good 
for  all  independent  candidates 

I  feel  I  have  qualifications  that  no  one  else  has  that  will 
be  valuable  at  this  time  and  may  not  be  valuable  at  any 
other  time  -  independence,  maturity  and  a  very  long 
background  of  being  politically  conscious  ....  If 
elected  ...  I  would  not  be  obligated  to  anybody  but 
the  people.  R 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  reasons  for  standing  as  these 
will  not  continue  to  hold  good  in  the  future. 

Similarity  various  types  of  groups  are  always  likely  to  continue 
to  run  against  the  status  quo  group,  firstly  such  special  interest  groups 
as  the  C.R.P.A.  which  enter  municipal  politics  largely  to  act  as  spokesmen 
on  issues  which  may  particularly  concern  members  at  the  time.  By  entering 
municipal  politics  they  may  attract  greater  attention  to  their  cause  from 
both  council  and  public  or  possibly  hope  to  elect  one  or  two  of  their 
members  to  council  to  act  as  spokesman  for  them  there.  As  happened 
with  the  C.R.P.A.  it  would  seem  advisable  to  have  a  wider  platform  than 
one  or  two  special  interests.  However  C.R.P.A.  case  perhaps  partly 
shows  that  the  electorate  are  not  always  taken  in  by  such  a  device.  Thus 
it  would  seemthat  such  a  group  might  only  remain  active  in  the  municipal 

^R.  Simmons,  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  11,  1961. 
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field  until  such  time  as  the  particular  crisis  facing  its  members  had 

passed  or  alternatively  its  members  had  either  fallen  out  amongst 

themselves,  the  organization  had  run  out  of  funds  or  had  been  destroyed, 

undermined  or  absorbed  by  its  opponents.  This  would  seem  to  be  amply 

born  out  by  the  case  of  the  C.R.P.A.  It  had  been  disastrously  defeated 

on  its  first  incursion  into  municipal  elections.  All  it  could  have  been  said 

to  have  gained  was  publicity  (and  not  always  favourable  publicity  at  that) 

and  some  experience  of  municipal  electioneering  for  the  organization  and 

its  candidates.  Primarily  the  organization  existed  for  basement  suite 

owners  who  appeared  to  be  threatened  by  the  new  zoning  by-laws.  If  the 

situation  could  be  altered  in  the  C.R.P.A.  members  favour  without 

their  entering  civic  politics,  it  would  doubtless  prove  a  relief  to  many 

who  did  not  perhaps  relish  continued  participation  in  municipal  elections. 

Thus,  in  the  months  following  the  elections,  it  seemed  that  the  law  might 

do  what  the  electorate  had  not  wished  to  do  -  protect  the  rights  of  basement 

12 

suite  owners.  In  any  event  the  best  known  Ql  the  C.R.P.A.  candidates 


12 

In  a  series  of  cases  regarding  illegal  suites  taken  to  the  high 
courts,  following  the  election,  the  city  had  been  the  loser  (the  cases  usually 
concerned  rights  of  entry  of  municipal  inspectors  to  enter  a  private  home 
in  search  of  illegal  suites).  An  Edmonton  Journal  editorial  said  "the 
question  is  whether  the  '  illegal  suite'  regulations  are  enforceable  .... 
Edmonton' s  sound  and  orderly  development  depends  on  reasonable  and 
workable  zoning  regulations.  It  would  be  a  catastrophe  if  this  community 
were  to  revert  to  the  scandalous  multiplication  of  suites  in  single  family 
zones  which  marked  the  last  decade.  "  The  Edmonton  Journal  December 
22,  1962.  One  of  the  candidates  had  been  involved  in  a  case  of  refusing 
municipal  inspectors '  entry. 
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stated  after  the  election  that  possibly  no  further  attempt  to  run  might  be 

m  13 

made  though  "I  will  carry  on  even  stronger  in  my  work  with  the  C.R.  P.  A.  " 

With  the  success  at  law  further  municipal  election  participation  might  not 

be  considered  necessary. 

In  any  event  the  1962  fiasco  for  the  C.R.P.A.  was  certainly 

discouraging.  Its  claim  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  democratic  preservation 

of  the  individual' s  rights  and  privacies  had  not  been  believed  by  the 

electorate.  If  voting  was  any  proof  at  all,  it  had  been  exposed  for  what 

it  was  -  a  special  interest  group  -  and  not  a  very  efficient  one  at  that. 

This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  C.R.P.A.  did  not  even  know  what 

to  do  with  its  own  campaign  funds,  some  were  even  handed  back  unspen-t 

after  the  election.  Above  all  it  had  succeeded  in  disillusioning  one  of 

its  candidates  during  the  campaign  who  felt  that  there  had  to  be  a  new 

14 

movement  in  the  city  working  for  all,  not  just  for  isolated  groups.  Finally 
there  was  a  sneaking  suspicion,  even  possibly  within  the  ranks  of  the 
C.R.P.A.  itself,  that  one  of  the  candidates  was  using  the  organization 
primarily  for  selfish  ends  and  solely  to  gain  power. 

One  of  the  other  types  of  opposition  group  likely  to  arise  is  that 
which  often  centres  around  one  man.  This  probably  will  arise  around 

13 

J.  Kiniski,  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  18,  1962. 

14 

Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24, 

1962. 
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some  outcast  from  the  status  quo  group,  preferably  someone  who  is 

well  known  and  popular  and  who  is  able  to  draw  on  substantial  financial 

resources.  In  a  mayoral  year  such  a  figure  may  well  decide  to  run  for 

mayor  backed  by  a  slate  of  like  minded  aldermanic  candidates.  Such  a 

person  is  always  likely  to  prove  a  danger  to  the  status  quo  group,  particularly 

if  he  is  able  to  attract  dissident  factions  within  it  or  on  its  fringe.  Thus 

one  former  mayor  and  alderman  did  not  feel  that  the  C.G.A.  would 

1  5 

necessarily  continue  in  power  for  ever.  He  felt  someone  might  come 
along  who  might  upset  the  groups  equilibrium.  Such  a  person  would  be 
well  advised  to  run  for  mayor.  A  slate  would  try  to  get  elected  on  his 
popularity.  If  the  man  was  well  enough  known,  it  might  be  possible  even 
to  split  across  C.  G.  A.  lines  and  have  two  groups,  for  and  against  the 
candidate,  with  no  small  groups  outside  -  rather  like  the  two  party  system 

Established  opposition  groups  like  C.R.A.  might  still  emerge  and 
run.  This  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  status  quo  splinter  group  which 
emerged  as  an  aftermath  of  civic  corruption  which  was  threatening  to  ruin 
the  status  quo  group  itself  in  1959.  Usually  when  all  has  quieted  down  the 
two  status  quo  groups  in  existence  will  have  some  form  of  rapproachement 
and  combine.  In  the  case  of  the  C.R.A.  it  consisted  partly  of  elements 
that  were  not  willing  to  do  this  and  thus,  when  the  majority  of  its  influential 
members  left  to  join  the  C.G.A.  ,  it  still  continued  on  its  own.  Thus 
although  dormant  it  exists  in  embryo  today.  One  C.R.A.  member  still 
sits  on  the  Public  School  Board.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  it  revives 

^Interview  with  a  former  mayor  November  17,  1962. 
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again  at  the  next  election  when  this  trustee  comes  up  for  re-election. 

In  1961  it  was  proposed  that  the  name  be  changed  to  the  Civic  Association 
"to  bring  in  other  civic  groups,"1®  though  the  fact  that  the  organization 
did  not  run  candidates  in  1962  seems  to  indicate  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
very  successful  in  this  regard. 

However  one  civic  group  continues  in  existance  which  considers 

17 

that  it  has  some  hope  of  success  in  municipal  elections  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  League  of  Edmonton  Electors.  L.E.E.  is  also  partly  a 

splinter  group.  It  was  first  formed  in  1961.  Initially  it  appears  to  have 

been  formed  mainly  of  young  men  who  supported  two  independent 

candidates  in  the  1961  aldermanic  election.  However  after  its  formation, 

it  was  almost  immediately  joined  by  some  disgruntled  C.R.  A.  members 

or  supporters,  who  had  tried  to  get  into  a  G  R.  A.  meeting  but  had  been 

turned  away.  In  particular  one  person  was  involved  who  had  been  asked 

previously  to  run  as  a  C.R.  A.  candidate  for  council  but  refused  because 

he  was  unwilling  to  be  on  the  same  slate  as  one  of  the  other  C.R.  A. 

1  8 

nominees.  After  this,  he  asked  to  have  his  membership  in  the  C.R.  A. 
renewed  as  it  had  lapsed,  but  this  was  refused,  although  he  was  later  told 
by  one  of  the  C.R.  A.  aldermanic  candidates,  already  nominated  by  their 

^TheC.R.A.  secretary.  The  Edmonton  Journal  November  6,  1961. 
17 

Interview  with  the  L.E.E.  president  November  6,  1962.  For  much 
of  the  following  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  president  and  also  to  an 
interview  with  a  former  L.E.E.  aldermanic  candidate  March  7,  1963. 
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executive,  that  five  memberships  were  still  available.  Consequently  on 
going  to  the  C.  R.  A.  meeting  he  was  turned  away  at  the  door.  ^  Apparently 

o  n 

according  to  some  L.E.E.  members,  they  believed  the  reason  for 
the  C.  R. A. ' s  turning  some  people  away  from  their  meeting  was  not 
because  their  membership  had  lapsed,  but  in  order  to  "rig"  the  meeting 
in  favour  of  certain  people.  In  particular  the  C.R.A.  had  come  to  be 
dominated  by  certain  facticnsof  the  Edmonton  Property  Owners 
Association.  Apparently  about  fifty  persons  were  turned  away  from  the 
meeting  and  immediately  went  across  to  the  founding  meeting  of  the 
L.E.E.  which  was  being  held  nearby. 

Initially  then,  L.  E.E.  was  formed  by  a  group  of  young  citizens 

21 

"concerned  about  the  sectional  interests  of  some  groups"  plus  former 
C.R.A.  members  or  supporters.  The  initial  purpose  of  the  L.E.E. 
was  summed  up  by  the  president  in  a  statement  to  the  press:  - 

in  forming  a  new  group  of  citizens  interested  in  providing 
a  vehicle  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  interested  in 
serving  the  City  of  Edmonton  as  elected  officials,  we  have 
been  guided  by  certain  principles  which  we  believe  to  be 
self  evident.  In  order  to  serve  the  democratic  system  it 


19L.E.E.  president.  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  26,  1961. 
2  0 

Interview  with  former  L.E.E.  aldermanic  candidate  November 
6,  1962  and  March  7,  1963. 

2 1 

A.  Macdonald,  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  26,  1961. 
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is  essential  that  citizens  band  together  to  provide 
a  format  for  the  presentation  of  candidates  for  public 
office.  The  format  must  not  be  controlled  or  directed 
by  the  candidates  themselves,  but  should  reflect  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  any  number  of  citizens 
interested  in  selecting  and  assisting  in  the  campaign 
of  such  candidates.  The  candidates  selected  in  the 
civic  field  should  be  free  from  any  control  whatsoever 
in  presenting  their  views  when  seeking  election  and 
in  making  decisions  if  elected.  The  citizens  as  a  whole 
are  entitled  to  the  presentation  of  at  least  cne  satisfactory 
alternate  choice  for  each  position  to  be  filled.  The  L.E.E. 
was  formed  because  we  feel  that  only  the  C.G.A.  and  the 
B.E.A.  now  perform  the  public  service  rendered  by 
compliance  with  these  criteria.  ^ 


L.  E.  E.  was  soundly  beaten  at  the  1961  election,  all  four  candidates 

being  defeated.  In  1962  it  was  considered  that  no  useful  purpose  would 

be  served  in  contesting  elections  without  definite  policy  proposals  and 

development  programmes  and,  accordingly,  it  was  decided  not  to  field 

23 

aldermanic  candidates  until  the  preparatory  studies  were  completed. 

24 

This  is  now  what  the  L.E.E.  is  busy  doing,  completing  these 
preparatory  studies.  Initially  the  aim  of  the  L.E.E.  -  to  form  an 
alternative  slate  to  the  C.G.A.  that  was  both  intelligent  and  at  the  same 
time  honest  -  had  not  changed.  But  such  a  combination  was  difficult 
to  obtain.  At  present  the  need  for  an  L.E.E.  type  of  organization  is 


22 


Ibi  d. 


^L.E.E.  president.  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  27,  1962. 
24 


Interview  with  the  L.E.E.  president  November  6,  1962. 
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self  -  evident.  The  city  is  being  run  in  the  I960' s  as  if  it  was  still  the 
1930' s.  On  the  whole  at  present  there  is  too  much  small  time  thinking 
in  Edmonton  -  which  is  hardly  surprising,  seeing  that  control  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  small  businessmen  -that  is,  all  the  new  building  programmes 
could  easily  lead  to  Edmonton' s  becoming  a  ghost  town  unless  industry 
is  attracted  here.  What  is  needed  is  fresh  thinking  and  more  exciting 
ideas.  "The  city  is  clearly  suffering  from  a  lack  of  intelligent  planning 
and,  unless  steps  are  taken  within  the  next  few  years  to  provide  informed 
imaginative  leadership,  Edmonton  may  suffer  under  a  blanket  of  bureaucracy 

m2  5 

and  stifling  outmoded  taxation. 

Thus  the  idea  of  L.E.E.  had  been  to  form  a  small  group  of 
intelligent  people  from  various  walks  of  life.  Included  as  members  it 
had  a  tax  planning  consultant,  a  senior  official  of  the  Federation  of 
Community  Leagues,  school  teachers,  and  a  person  from  the  E.L.C. 

At  present  studies  are  being  made  in  specific  areas  in  order  to  get  a  good 
comprehensive  programme  out  when  election  time  draws  near.  Amongst 
these  areas  were  those  of  town  planning  and  development,  industrial 
development,  and  the  ward  system.  Other  studies  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
future  will  be  on  finance,  recreation,  and  parkland  development. 


25 


L.E.E.  member,  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  27,  1962. 
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L.  E.E.  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  at  present  the  city  is 
governed  by  private  interests  and  is  largely  ruled  by  a  few  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  In  any  case,  when  it  is  run  by  businessmen  who  run  their  own 
private  businesses  for  profit,  how  could  their  attitude  change  at  all  when 
on  city  council  where  an  entirely  different  approach  was  needed?  At 
present  L.E.E.  considers  the  calibre  of  candidates  for  municipal  elections 
as  low.  There  are  few  of  proven  ability  who  will  put  the  city  first  and 
who  will  take  the  attitude  that  the  city  is  not  only  a  place  to  live  in  but  the 
place  to  live  in.  The  people  best  suited  to  run  the  city  are  not  the  small 
businessmen  but  men  trained  in  the  fields  who  are  critical  and  willing  to 
put  public  above  private  interest.  Thus  better  quality  (or  qualified)  people 
are  needed. 

However  L.E.E.  feel  that  four  big  problems  face  them  in  the  future. 

The  first  is  to  get  together  groups  of  civic-minded  people,  but  at  the  same 

time  exclude  the  businessmen.  Secondly  there  is  the  problem  of  raising 

funds.  This  will  have  to  be  started  well  in  advance  of  the  election.  A 

start  might  be  to  get  a  dollar  subscription  from  all  members  -  at  the 

same  time  get  them  to  pledge  two  dollars  per  month.  The  very  mirimum 

2  6 

the  L.  E.  E.  feel  would  be  needed  would  be  about  $5000.  0 


26This  is  an  interesting  figure  of  the  amount  needed  when  compared 
with  the  C.G.A.  estimate  of  $7  -  8000  needed  to  run  an  election. 
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Coupled  with  finance  is  the  method  of  campaigning  -  to  which  a  completely 
new  approach  will  have  to  be  taken.  Open  air  meetings  might  be  the  answer. 
One  difficulty  will  be  the  hostility  of  the  press  to  any  L.E.E.  innovations 
in  this  field. 

The  third  problem  is  support.  L.E.E.  feel  that  a  lot  of  the  voters 
who  are  intelligent  and  now  vote  for  C.  G.  A.  (it  is  largely  only  the  mor  e 
intelligent  who  bother  to  vote  in  municipal  elections  anyway)  could  be 
won  over  if  given  a  reasonable  alternative.  In  the  1962  election  there  had 
been  none  -  only  a  few  independents  who  really  ran  for  themselves  largely 
supported  by  friends,  and  the  C.R.P.A.  The  latter,  desparate  for 
candidates,  had  asked  one  well  known  L.E.E.  member  to  run  for  them 
but  he  refused  as  this  would  have  been  ludicrous.  Nor  does  L.E.E. 
intend  neglecting  what  labour  support  they  can  get.  If  labour  could  be 
drawn  into  the  organization,  they  would  have  a  solid  core  of  workers  and 
voters  of  whom  many  are  often  very  politically  astute.  The  fact  that  the 
secretary  of  the  E.L.C.  was  in  the  L.E.E.  would  help  enormously  and 
should  draw  increased  labour  support,  though  labour  is  very  weak  in 
Alberta. 

Finally  there  exists  for  L.E.E.  the  perennial  question  that  faces 
all  municipal  groups  -  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  taken  over  by  an 
alien  group  or  by  people  infiltrating  into  the  organization  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  destroying  it.  This  had  been  a  problem  in  the  past  but  at 
present  it  is  felt  to  be  impossible,  as  the  L.E.E.  has  a  board  of  directors 
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and  an  executive  who  are  too  responsible  to  let  this  happen.  As  yet  the 
organization  exists  only  in  embryo  anyway.  But  as  the  organization  grows 
the  problem  of  take-over  or  infiltration  will  have  to  be  faced. 

The  L.E.E.  has  been  dwelt  on  at  some  length  in  order  to  show  the 

direction  in  which  at  least  one  opposition  group  is  hoping  to  move.  At 

least  it  appears  to  be  developing  a  comprehensive  policy  and  is  well  aware 

of  some  of  the  problems  that  lie  ahead.  Is  it  likely  to  be  more  successful 

because  of  this?  Some  people  do  not  seem  to  think  so.  One  independent 

candidate  thought  that  just  possibly  L.  E.E.  might  prove  the  unified 

2  7 

opposition  needed  to  the  C.  G.  A.  ,  but  not  under  that  name.  The  people 

interested  in  municipal  politics  had  long  memories  and,  if  L.E.E.  ran 

a  slate,  the  press  were  sure  to  remind  them  before  an  election  that  all 

L.E.E.  really  consisted  of  was  the  group  turned  away  from  a  C.R.A. 

meeting  and  hence  merely  a  disgruntled  rump  of  the  now  defunct  C.R.A.  . 

In  any  case  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  L.E.E.  to  be  too  narrow  minded 

2  8 

and.  concerned  with  the  university  people  alone.  This  was  a  mistake.  It 
should  widen  out  and  take  in  a  cross  section  of  society.  There  were  many 
businessmen  in  Edmonton  who  were  disgruntled  with  the  C.G.A.  Also 

^Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  March  6,  1963. 
2  H 

L.E.E.  seemed  conscious  of  this  admitting  they  were  inclined 
to  exhibit  a  slightly  1  egg  head'  attitude.  But  they  had  to  attract  good  people. 
Interview  with  the  L.E.E.  president,  November  6,  1962. 
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..29 

laoour  representatives  could  join.  Labour  had  no  future  as  a  separate 
group  in  civic  politics  because  it  never  succeeded  in  working  together. 
Lastly  he  thought  that  the  L.E.E.  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  left  wing, 

o  n 

which  would  not  go  down  well  in  a  place  like  Edmonton. 

But  although  opposition  groups  to  the  status  quo  have  on  the  whole 

a  poor  record  in  aldermanic  elections,  in  the  Public  School  Board  elections 

31 

there  has  been  one  notable  exception  during  the  last  few  years.  While 
it  is  not  intended  to  study  this  group  closely,  as  it  has  never  participated 
in  aldermanic  elections,  it  is  worth  taking  a  look,  because  in  the  method 
and  manner  of  its  success  against  the  C.  G.  A.  ,  there  might  well  be 
lessons  that  could  profitably  be  learned  and  applied  by  civic  groups  in  the 
aldermanic  field. 


The  independent  candidate  was  of  course  unaware  that  labour 
was  already  connected  with  the  L.E.E.  ,  although  unofficially. 

former  L.E.E.  candidate  doubted  if  this  was  true  judging  by  the 
diverse  nature  of  the  four  candidates  who  ran  for  office  in  1961.  However, 
he  thought  possibly  some  L.E.  E.  members  might  be  connected  with  the 
N.D.P.  in  a  private  capacity.  Interview  with  a  former  L.E.E.  aldermanic 
candidate  March  7,  1963. 

31  B.E.A.  »S  ELECTION  RECORD 


Year 

Number  of  candidates 

Elected 

B.E.A.  %  of  total 
P.S.B.  votes 

1960 

3  candidates  (1  jointly 

3 

51 

with  C.R.A.) 

1961 

4  " 

- 

33 

1962 

3  " 

2 

4r. 
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This  group  is  the  B.E.A.  In  a  sense  it  was  a  group  that  arose 

reluctantly  to  deal  with  a  special  situation,  "it  originated  as  a  protest 

group  because  of  the  deterioration  of  the  relationship  between  the  Public 

32 

School  Board  and  the  teachers."  Initiated  chiefly  by  one  woman,  at 

first  it  believed  that  educational  improvements  could  be  put  through  by 

33 

a  pressure  group  presenting  briefs  to  the  Board.  However  this  did  not 

prove  successful  and  it  was  decided  that  the  group  had  to  take  direct  action. 

B.  E.  A.  was  thus  founded  not  with  the  idea  of  entering  candidates  for  office, 

...  34 

but  of  alleviating  a  pressing  situation.  They  were  well  supported  by  many 
parents  who  were  interested  in  education  and  who  were  afraid  their 
children  might  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  poor  board  -  teacher  relationship. 

Thus  B.E.A.  was  not  interested  in  being  a  political  movement  -  all  it 
wanted  was  to  solve  a  difficult  situation  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  well 
educated  public  on  matters  of  education.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the 
surest  and  fastest  way  to  tackle  the  emergency  situation  was  to  run  candidates. 
They  did  so  extremely  successfully,  electing  all  their  three  candidates. 

Since  then  the  B.E.A.  has  kept  up  well.  It  has  maintained  its  following 
among  professional  people  and  it  has  maintained  a  very  good  organization. 

32 

Interview  with  the  B.E.A.  secretary  January  5,  1963. 

3  3 

Interview  with  a  B.E.A.  Public  School  Board  candidate  October 

14,  1962. 

34 

Interview  with  a  former  B.E.A.  trustee  and  a  founder  of  the 
B.E.A.  November  6,  1962. 
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Thus  the  obvious  solution  that  immediately  springs  to  mind  for 
the  future  is  some  sort  of  coalition,  or  even  amalgamation,  between  the 
L.E.E.  and  the  B.E.A.  In  1961,  the  only  election  in  which  the  L.E.E. 
have  actively  participated,  the  L.E.E.  president  said  "the  B.E.A.  offers 
a  satisfactory  alternate  choice  in  the  field  of  Public  School  Board  trustees 

and  therefore  the  L.  E.  E,  has  not  entered  the  field  and  has  endorsed  the 

35  66 

B.E.A.  candidates."  However  this  arrangement  was  not  reciprocated, 

though  many  B.E.A.  supporters  did  support  L.E.E.  candidates  in  the 

aldermanic  elections  and  some  B.E.A.  workers  are  interested  in  the 

L.E.E. 

However  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  will  ever  be  an  agreement 

for  the  two  organizations  to  amalgamate  or  even  to  work  jointly  in 

municipal  elections  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place  B.E.A. 

3  7 

claim  they  are  essentially  "an  educational  group.  "  The  success  of 
B.E.A.  has  largely  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  limited  aims.  It 
limits  itself  to  education  and  does  not  allow  municipal  politics  to  come 

3  5 

L.E.E'  president  The  Edmonton  Journal  September  26,  1961. 

36 

Interview  with  a  former  B.E.A.  trustee  November  8,  1962. 

37 

Interview  with  a  B.E.A.  trustee  October  29,  1962. 
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between  B.E.A.  and  its  real  objectives.  It  appeals  to  have  little  interest 

in  city  government,  as  such,  apart  from  the  fact  that  city  council  is 

responsible  for  raising  the  Public  School  Board  money  on  which  it  operates. 

The  image  of  B.E.A.  has  been  one  of  a  group  more  interested  in  education 

39 

than  other  groups.  Even  on  the  Public  School  Board  it  appears  that  while 
the  C.G.A.  are  not  as  interested  in  the  educational  aspects  of  the  boards' 
work  as  are  perhaps  the  B.E.A.  ,  on  the  other  hand  the  B.E.A.  are  not 
as  interested  in  the  business  aspects  of  Public  School  Board  operations  as 
are  their  opponents.  Though  both  groups  tend  to  exagerate  this  difference, 
there  is  some  truth  in  it.  As  one  B.  E.  A.  Public  School  Board  candidate 
said,  people  who  get  on  the  Public  School  Board  are  people  who  will  have 
more  concern  and  contact  with  the  school  people  than  council,  which 
represents  business.  ^  The  type  of  person  put  up  by  the  B.E.A.  - 
professional  educators  and  people  closely  allied  to  education  -  would 
hardly  be  happy  in  an  atmosphere  which  was  almost  entirely  a  business 
one.^  Again  C.  G.A.  appeared  less  strong  in  the  educational  field  than 
in  other  areas  of  government  where  there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  losing 

38 

Interview  with  the  B.E.A.  secretary  January  5,  1963. 

o  q 

Interview  with  a  former  B.E.A.  trustee  November  8,  1962. 

40 

Interview  with  a  B.E.A.  trustee  October  29,  1962. 

^One  B.E.A.  candidate  who  had  had  some  experience  of  council 
work  expressed  his  preference  for  that  of  the  Public  School  Board  -  work 
much  closer  to  his  heart.  Interview  with  a  B.E.A.  Public  School  Board 
candidate  October  29,  1962. 
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42 

their  grip.  A  C.G.A.  executive  member  had  indeed  expressed  the 

opinion  that  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  get  good  candidates  for  the 

Public  School  Board  than  for  council  because  the  prestige  involved  in 

43 

becoming  an  alderman  was  greater  for  one  thing.  It  was  hardly  likely 
that  B.  E.  A.  would  jeopardize  thBir  successful  position  in  Public  School 
Board  elections,  which  now  seems  fairly  well  established,  for  a  vicarious 
adventure  into  aldermanic  elections  -  a  field  in  which  they  appear  not 
much  interested  -  together  with  another  group.  By  doing  so  ,  the  image 
of  B.E.A.  as  a  body  primarily  interested  in  education  would  be  blurred, 
if  not  destroyed,  in  the  eyes  of  their  supporters  who,  while  willing  to 
vote  for  the  B.E.A.  in  Public  School  Board  elections,  would  not  be  willing 
to  do  so  if  they  participated  in  aldermanic  elections,  a  field  wholly  alien 
to  them. 

Also  B.E.A.  has  had  an  unfortunate  experience  of  working  with 
another  civic  group  which  might  well  give  it  a  distaste  for  any  form  of 
link  with  one  in  the  future.  When  B.  E.  A.  first  had  the  idea  of  running 
candidates  there  was  not  a  member  in  the  group  who  possessed  political 
experience.  44  Except  for  a  few  exceptional  cases  they  realized  that 
local  politics  had  been  dominated  by  the  status  quo  group  for  many  years 

^Interview  with  a  former  B.E.A.  trustee  October  18,  1962. 
43Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  executive  member  December  17,  1962. 
44Interview  with  a  former  B.E.A.  trustee  November  8,  1962. 
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(represented  by  the  C.G.A.  in  1960)  and  thus  believed  that  their  only 
chance  of  success  lay  through  this  group.  It  was  thought  that  the 
C.  G.  A.  had  little  interest  in  the  Public  School  Board  at  the  time  and 
thus  might  look  favourably  on  the  B.E.A.  as  a  possible  faction  within 
them  concerned  mainly  with  the  Public  School  Board.  Without  going 
into  a  great  deal  of  complications,  briefly,  C.G.A.  at  first  supported 
one  B.E.A.  Public  School  Board  candidate  but  withdrew  their  support 
only  an  hour  before  the  time  for  nominations  closed  at  City  Hall  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  not  be  a  party  to  dual  support.  The  B.E.A. 
campaign  manager  maintained  that  the  C.G.A.  was  well  aware  that 
the  candidate  would  be  supported  by  the  B.E.A.  also  and  really  under¬ 
took  this  tactic  because,  in  addition,  B.E.A.  were  recommending  to 

the  public  a  C.R.A.  candidate  for  Public  School  Board,  rather  than 

45  .. 

one  of  the  C.G.A.  candidates.  The  C.G.A.  apparently  cannot 
accept  one  of  our  major  principles  that  education  should  be  taken  out 
of  local  partizan  politics  and  the  best  School  Board  candidates  should 

A  O 

be  supported  irrespective  of  party  affiliations."  As  a  result  of  this 

"no  joint  sponsorship"  policy,  B.E.A.  finally  ran  two  candidates  in  its 

own  name  plus  the  candidate  jointly  sponsored  with  C.R.A.  But  the 

47 

whole  episode  gave  rise  to  considerable  bad  feeling  on  both  sides.  In 


45 


B.E.A.  campaign  manager  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  1, 


46 


Ibid. 


47 

The  whole  episode  was  far  more  contentious  and  bitter  than 
may  appear  from  this  brief  account. 


1960. 
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a  letter  to  the  press  the  B.E.A.  candidate  involved  said 


although  our  view  of  events  differs  from  that  of  the 
C.  G.  A.  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  on  a  running  battle 
about  it  ...  .  Our  concern  is  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  our  school  system  have  arisen  because 
the  civic  nomination  groups  have  emphasized  the 
city  council  at  the  expence  of  the  Public  School  Board. 
Too  often  the  School  Board  nominations  have  been 
given  as  consolation  for  not  having  made  the  council 
slate.  In  working  toward  electing  trustees  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  education  we  had  hoped  to 
cooperate  with  any  group  which  showed  an  interest. 
Though  the  misunderstanding  with  C.G.A.  is  unfortunate, 
the  support  we  are  receiving  from  Edmonton  parents 
convinces  us  that  we  are  right  in  pursuing  this  purpose 
with  even  greater  determination,  ° 


It  is  doubtful  if  the  B.E.A.  would  risk  this  kind  of  occurrence  in  the 
future  through  some  sort  of  unhappy  liason  with  a  civic  group,  or 
anything  similar  which  might  damage  its  chances  in  the  Public  School 
Board  field. 


Also  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  B.E.A.  members 
whether  B.E.A.  should  actively  participate  in  municipal  elections  or  not 
and  this  issue  is  raised  at  recuring  intervals.  ^  jt  is  felt  by  some  that 
political  activities  have  become  too  time  consuming  and  have  tended  to 
dominate.  In  the  first  year  of  B.  E.  A.  1  s  existence  when  there  was  little 
other  activity  than  the  political,  some  members  dropped  out.  They 


4  8 

Letter  from  a  former  B.  E.  A.  trustee  The  Edmonton  Journal 
October  13,  I960- 


49 


Interview  with  the  B.E.A.  secretary  January  5,  1963 
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thought  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  by  discussions,  presenting 

briefs  to  the  board  and  generally  educating  the  public.  There  is  no 

doubt  that  political  activity  is  very  time  consuming  especially  for  busy 

professional  people  and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  large  numbers  of  the 

B.E.A.  might  resign  if  further  municipal  policial  activity  was  contemplated. 

In  any  case,  some  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  future  of  B.E.A.  even  in 

its  present  limited  role.  ^0  Some  consider  that  it  does  not  need  a  majority 

3 1 

on  the  Public  School  Board  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  and  that, 
providing  there  is  a  spokesman  to  put  forward  and  maintain  interest  in 
education,  it  would  be  sufficient  because  it  was  politically  difficult  to 
vote  against  an  interest  in  education.  In  time  there  might  not  even  be  the 
need  for  any  B.E.A.  members  on  the  Public  School  Board  if  they  had 
sufficiently  strong  public  support  outside  it. 

Thus  some  see  the  B.E.A.  as  retreating  from  rather  than  advancing 
into  the  municipal  scene.  If  this  is  so  the  L.E.E.  can  hardly  hope  for  the 
B.  E.  A.  as  a  likely  ally,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  a  certain  extent  both 
organizations  appeal  to  the  same  group  of  voters  -  the  intellectuals. 
Apparently,  after  the  1961  election  52  a  meeting  was  held,  attended  by 

50Interview  with  a  former  B.E.A.  trustee  November  8,  1962. 

61 

A  B.E.A.  trustee  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  mixed  body  on 
the  Public  School  Board  was  best.  If  all  the  Public  School  Board  were 
B.E.A.  I  would  not  want  to  be  on  .  .  .  .  If  B.E.A.  got  four  on  the  Board 
(control)  they  would  tend  to  become  political.  ..."  Interview  with  B.E.A. 
trustee  October  29,  1962. 

^Interview  with  a  former  L.E.E.  candidate  March  7,  1963. 
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members  of  both  organizations,  with  a  view  to  sounding  out  the  ideas 
the  groups  had  about  a  merger.  The  name  Better  Education  and 
Government  Association  was  suggested.  But  B.E.A.  were  strongly 
opposed  to  this,  wanting  no  part  in  political  and  aldermanic  affairs  or  a 
tie  up  with  any  group.  As  mentioned  previously,  they  were  afraid  this 
would  blur  the  naive  image  they  were  trying  to  present  of  a  group  of 
persons  completely  non-political  and  primarily  interested  in  better 

53 

education.  Thus,  although  L.  E.  E.  might  be  "willing  to  ally  with  B.E.A.", 

both  organizations  at  present  seem  careful  to  see  that  this  is  as  far  as  it 

goes,  L.E.E.  expressing  the  view  that  they  would  not  use  the  B.E.A. 

54 

machine,  as  to  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  against  B.E.A.  wishes.  Only 

in  the  case  of  a  county  form  of  administration  coming  to  Edmonton  (with 

the  subsequent  demise  of  the  Public  School  Board)  would  any  form  of 

merger  seem  probable.  This  in  itself  is  highly  unlikely  ,  as  the  scheme 

5  5 

after  examination  was  turned  down  by  council. 


53 

Interview  with  the  L.E.E.  president  November  6,  1962. 

54 

Ibid. 

55 

It  was  felt  dissolution  of  the  Public  School  Board  would  mean 
a  reduction  of  representation  in  local  affairs.  The  county  council  would 
have  to  ratify  all  important  decisions  of  the  council  school  committee  on 
school  matters  (with  which  they  would  be  quite  unfamiliar)  and  lastly 
municipal  electors  are  by  no  means  all  Public  School  electors.  .  .  . 
Consequently  the  Public  Schools  would  be  governed  by  representatives 
of  the  total  municipal  electorate  rather  than  just  the  Public  School  supporters. 
The  Edmonton  Journal  September  8,  1962. 
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However,  although  L.E.E.  may  not  be  considered  by  many  as 

the  ideal  focal  point  of  opposition  to  the  status  quo  group  ,  and  although 

it  seems  improbable  that  the  B.E.A.  will  be  coaxed  into  the  aldermanic 

field,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  among  many  of  C„G.  A. ' s  opponents 

that  there  should  be  some  form  of  strong  slate  put  up  in  opposition  to 

the  C.G.A.  In  the  words  of  one  independent  candidate  "C.G.A.  should 

not  be  allowed  to  continue,  perpetuating  their  own  business  clique  in 

56 

power  indefinitely.  "  Thus  other  groups  should  have  more  influence  in 
municipal  affairs. 

However  one  alternative  seems  to  exist  to  the  present  situation 
in  Edmonton,  although  on  the  surface  it  does  not  appear  a  popular  one  and 
so  one  which  may  be  given  some  consideration  in  the  future,  "in 
Canada  one  often  hears  the  question  asked  whether  party  politics  might 
not  be  valuable  in  some  ways,  though  generally  it  seems  to  be  argued 
that  its  intrusion  on  the  municipal  level  is  undesirable.  "  ^  As 
Professor  W.  D.  Young  says 

a  bogey  .  .  .  has  haunted  civic  government  in  Canada  - 
the  bogey  of  politics  in  City  Hall.  It  is  a  shade  which 
many  a  mayor  and  alderman  has  paid  homage  to  by 
campaigning  and  often  successfully,  on  the  meaningless 


Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  March  6,  1963. 
5  7 

B.  Keith-Lucas,  "Party  politics  in  English  Local  Government", 
Queens  Quarterly,  Vol.  LXIII  (autumn  1961),  p.  468. 
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platform  of  '  keep  politics  out  of  City  Hall'  .  Politics 
seems  to  mean  graft  and  corruption  ....  This 
wholly  unreasonable  fear  has  such  a  grip  that  in 
most  cities  there  are  groups  which  are  avowedly 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  civic  purity,  by 
which  is  meant  no  parties  .  .  .  they  put  forward 
slates  of  candidates  opposed  to  machine  politics 
to  offer  voters  a  wide  choice  of  so-called  independent 
candidates. 

On  the  surface  this  seems  true  of  Edmonton.  A  former  C.G.A. 
president  stated  that  today  by  convention  there  are  no  party  politics  in  tbh 
C.  G.A. ,  candidates  understand  that  they  will  not  introduce  party  politics 
in  municipal  government.  In  the  C.  G.A.  prevailing  party  politics  were 
put  aside.  Responsible,  civic  minded  citizens  were  all  that  was  needed. 
The  C.  G.A.  system  worked  well  for  Edmonton  and  thus  there  was  little 
need  for  party  politics.  The  main  point  was  that  the  present  system 
worked  successfully.  59  Yet  suprisingly,  not  so  many  candidates  in  the 
1962  election,  even  the  status  quo  candidates,  were  as  categorically 
opposed  to  the  participation  of  political  parties  at  the  municipal  level, 
as  perhaps  might  have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  poor  showing  that 
political  parties  have  made  when  they  participated  in  the  past.  Admittedly 
one  C.  G.A.  candidate  said  that  there  were  no  party  politics  in  municipal 
government  and  this  was  as  it  should  be  -  though  he  confessed  the  obvious 


°W.D.  Young,"We  need  political  parties  in  Civic  Government" 
Macleans,  Vol.  LXXII,  no.  20  (September  26,  1959),  p.  53. 

59 


Interview  with  a  former  C.G.A.  president  December  17,  1962. 
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truth  that  some  of  the  pres  art  city  council  had  their  own  political  views 
and  that  sometimes  aldermen  aired  their  political  opinions,  but  this  did 
not  imply  tfiat  political  parties  made  any  special  effort  to  elect  their  own 

e  a 

people  to  the  city  council.  bU  "in  any  case  if  we  were  to  have  party  politics 

in  Edmonton  there  is  no  doubt  which  way  the  voters  would  turn  -  we  could 

..61 

nave  a  complete  S.C.  council.  One  C.R.P.A.  candidate  was  relatively 
idealistic  and  thought  that  in  municipal  elections,  political  parties  should 

n  9 

be  left  out;  people  should  be  able  to  work  together  municipally.  b^  But 
even  he  thought  that  at  times  political  parties  had  helped  groups  or 
individuals  behind  the  scenes. 


However  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  amongst  some  of  the  major 

participants  in  the  1962  municipal  election  that  there  was  an  under -current 

of  party  politics  in  elections  generally,  even  in  the  C.G.A.  One  candidate 

admitted  that  although  there  were  different  political  shades  in  the  group, 

63 

he  had  never  crossed  the  S.C.  movement.  Some  were  prepared  to  go 

further  and  even  say  that  "municipal  politics  were  riddled  with  party 
politics.  The  fact  was  that  although  the  political  parties  did  not 


60 


Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  4,  1962. 


61Ibid. 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  November  2,  1962. 
63, 


64 


Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  11,  1962. 
Interview  with  a  C.R.P.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  24,  1962. 
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participate  actively  in  municipal  elections,  their  members  did.  Though 

some  C.  G.  A.  members  felt  that  at  present  Edmonton  was  too  small  for 

party  politics  (though  it  might  come  in  time  as  the  city  grew  bigger)  they 

conceded  that  some  participants'  views  were  tinged  by  what  they  were, 

65 

S.C.  ,  Liberal  and  so  forth.  Thus  though  some  considered  that  the  slogan 

"keep  party  politics  out  of  city  government"  was  largely  a  defensive  move 

on  the  part  of  some  businessmen,  and  though  the  three  parties  perhaps 

united  in  the  C.G.A.  ,  the  fact  that  individuals  were  members  of  different 

political  parties  from  time  to  time  came  breaking  through  in  odd  rivalrys 

66  67 

and  jealousies.  Thus  neither  council  or  Public  School  Board  were  of 
onepolitical  party  at  this  time  and  so  members  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
step  on  each  others  toes.  There  was  a  faint  truce  at  the  municipal  level 
between  the  old  line  parties,  C.G.A.  had  made  a  big  attempt  to  keep  party 
politics  (and  any  subsequent  rivalrys)  out  of  the  1962  municipal  campaign. 

It  was  also  admitted  that  at  times  candidates  for  mayor  or  council 
have  used  the  municipal  field  as  a  stamping  ground  for  provincial  or  federal 

6  R 

politics.  A  case  was  cited  of  one  prominent  person  in  municipal  affairs 

6  5 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  9,  1962 
and  October  11,  1962. 

^Interview  with  a  former  E.  V.  A.  candidate  November  6,  1962  and 
an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12,  1962. 

o  H 

D  As  far  as  could  be  hazarded  the  political  affiliation  of  aldermen 
seemed  to  be  very  roughly  as  follows:  S.C.  -  3;  Liberals  -  6;  Conservatives  - 
1.  No  importance  should  however  be  attached  to  these  very  conjectural  figures. 

68 


Interview  with  Mayor  E.  Roper  October  3,  1962. 
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who  had  said  that  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  if  re-elected,  would  promise 
him  a  position  in  the  federal  cabinet,  and  the  municipal  candidate  claimed 
he  had  a  letter  to  that  effect.  Of  this  incident  The  Edmonton  Journal  said 
at  the  time 


The  principle  criticism  of  the  Mayor  (who  was 
standing  for  re-election  as  a  Citizens  Committee 
candidate)  offered  by  some  candidates  seems  to  relate 
to  the  fact  that  the  .  then  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
impressed  by  his  ability,  appealed  to  him  to  stand  in 
the  last  Federal  General  Election  and  offered  him 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  if  the  Liberal  Party  and  Mr. 

Hawrelak  should  be  successful.  Mr.  Hawrelak  accepted 
the  Prime  Minister' s  invitation  but  lost  out  in  a  close 
race  in  East  Edmonton.  To  suggest  that  because  a 
man  is  serving  as  the  municipal  head  of  government  he 
is  barred  from  offering  his  services  on  a  senior  level 
is  indeed  strange  criticism  in  a  democratic  country. 

The  voters  should  ask  themselves  whether  the  flimsy 
criticism  of  Mr.  Hawrelak' s  candidature  in  the  last 
federal  election  is  any  reason  why  the  city  should^g 
deprive  itself  of  his  ability  and  experience  .... 

There  is  evidence  that  some  candidates  enter  municipal  politics 

today  with  one  eye  on  the  provincial  and  federal  fields.  One  C.G.A.  candidate 

for  Public  School  Board  in  the  1962  election  admitted  that  he  went  into 

municipal  politics  mainly  to  get  known  and  to  get  experience  for  his  own 

political  advantage  in  the  future  and  that  he  hoped  to  progress  from  the 

70 

municipal  to  the  provincial  and  perhaps  the  federal  level.  A  former 
trustee  said  that  sometimes  there  was  difficulty  on  the  Public  School  Board 


^  The  Edmonton  Journal  October  12,  1957. 

70 

Interview  with  a  C.  G.  A.  Public  School  Board  candidate  October 

18,  1962. 
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because  Liberals  and  Conservatives  on  the  Board  sometimes  carried  their 
political  rivalry  into  School  Board  affairs.  71  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
be  true  at  council  level  as  well. 


There  is  a  difference  however  between  individuals'  participating 

in  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  politics  and  parties'  doing  so.  While 

the  parties  may  look  favourably  on  their  members'  training  themselves  at 

the  municipal  level  they  themselves  have  tended  to  stay  away  from  the 

72 

municipal  scene  since  1945.  Some  of  the  C.G.  A.  's  opponents,  though, felt 

that  it  was  the  Liberals  that  tended  to  dominate  City  Hall  and  the  C.  G.  A.  , 

though  C.G.  A.  took  care  always  to  run  a  couple  of  Conservatives  or  a 

73 

Conservative  and  a  Social  Creditor.  The  reason  the  old-line  parties  would  not 
let  people  use  their  names  was  that  they  believed  that  this  might  adversely 
effect  their  political  base.  As  one  independent  said,  if  S.C.  members  were 
seen  in  opposing  municipal  groups  and  they  advertised  themselves  as  Social 


71 

Interview  with  a  former  B.E.A.  trustee  November  6,  1962. 

72 

It  is  interesting  that  a  S.C.  provincial  cabinet  minister  sits  on 
council.  First  elected  to  council  on  aC.C.  slate  in  1952,  she  was  first 
elected  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1959  and  became  a  cabinet  minister 
in  December  1962. 

73 

Interview  with  a  former  E.V.A.  candidate  November  6,  1962. 

One  labour  spokesman  went  further  and  said  that  between  1951  and  1957  the 
C.  C.  was  in  fact  a  Liberal  machine  -  the  bulk  of  the  aldermen  were  adherents 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  Liberal  machine  and  finances  were  used  for 
the  C.C.  campaign.  The  heads  of  the  C.C.  were  well  known  as  Liberals. 

The  municipal  field  was  used  by  the  Liberals  as  a  training  ground  for  federal 
and  provincial  elections.  Interview  with  the  secretary  E.L.C  .  November  7, 
1962.  Compare  with  C.  G.  A .' s  1962  "machine"  used  in  the  campaign. 
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74 

Creditors  this  would  not  be  good  for  the  party  image. 

Some  interesting  examples  presented  themselves  in  the  1962 
election  of  the  way  in  which  municipal  politics  seem  to  cut  clearly  across 
political  party  lines.  Two  well  known  liberals  ran  in  opposition,  one  as  a 
C.G.A.  candidate,  and  the  other  as  an  independent.  One  Liberal  was 
on  the  same  slate  as  a  well  known  S.  C.  M.L.A.  Also  the  incumbent 
C.  G.  A.  mayor  had  been  a  well-known  figure  in  provincial  politics  as  the 
C.C.F.  leader  in  the  past.  Yet  apparently  no  one  considers  it  odd  that 
a  S.C.  provincial  cabinet  minister  and  a  former  Liberal  federal  cabinet 
minister  should  run  on  the  same  ticket,  that  the  latter  should  be  opposed 
by  a  member  of  the  same  political  party,  or  finally  that  the  same  group 
should  also  have  sponsored  a  C.C.F.  mayor.  This  is  regarded  as  quite 
natural  by  the  sponsoring  group  and  apparently  by  the  electorate  who  seem 
to  believe,  as  do  the  C.G.  A.  ,  that  all  political  party  differences  disappear 
on  entering  the  municipal  field.  Presumably  the  three  different  party 
members  mentioned  would  appear  merely  as  three  private  individuals 
running  under  the  same  banner. 


Thus,  while  it  was  largely  true  to  say  political  parties  played  little 
75 

part  in  the  election"  in  1962,  it  may  not  always  be  so.  Is  the  object  of  a 


74 

75 


Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  December 

Ibid. 
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1962. 
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group  such  as  C.G.A.  only  to  provide  good  government?  Is  there  really 

so  much  difference  between  a  non-partizan  civic  association  and  a 

political  party?  As  specific  groups  supporting  specific  candidates  civic 

groups  appear  to  be  nothing  if  not  political  parties.  The  only  differences 

are  that  recognized  parties  have  a  programme  which  they  announce  publicly 

and  they  are  subject  to  more  rank  and  file  control  than  civic  groups  which 

promise  good  government.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  time  and 

money  are  being  spend  purely  in  the  interests  of  good  government  because 

what  good  government  means  to  such  non-partizan  groups  may  mean  quite 

7  6 

something  else  to  the  electorate.  °This  was  certainly  true  in  the  1962 
election  in  the  case  of  the  C.R.P.A.  To  them  good  government  meant 
primarily  providing  protection  for  basement  suite  owners;  this  appeared 
to  be  a  very  narrow  interpretation  of  good  municipal  government  to  the 
majority  of  the  electors. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  absence  of  democratic  political  parties  in 

municipal  elections  leaves  the  field  wide  open  for  such  organized  minority 

77 

groups  as  C.G.A.  to  control  city  council.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that 
political  parties  would  enter  municipal  elections  in  Edmonton  purely  on 
this  score.  They  will  only  enter  municipal  politics  if  they  see  some 

7  fi  f  f 

w.D.  Young,  "We  need  party  politics  in  civic  government  , 

Macleans,  Vol.  LXXII,  no.  20  (September  26,  1959),  pp.  53-4. 

77 


Ibid,  p.  54. 
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concrete  advantage  in  doing  so  -  if  they  feel  that  public  antagonism,  which 
it  seems  would  face  any  party  first  coming  in,  can  be  quickly  overcome 
and  the  party' s  image  enhanced.  The  advantages  of  municipal  participation 
have  been  well  put  by  D„C.  Rowat 

the  introduction  of  the  party  battle  would  stimulate 
greater  interest  in  local  elections.  .  .it  would  perhaps 
encourage  a  better  choice  of  candidate.  A  party  would 
be  careful  before  it  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  a 
candidate  for  it  would  be  held  responsible  for  his  actions. 

Its  reputation  would  be  tarnished  if  he  turned  out  to  be 
a  swindler  or  a  fool  ....  Parties  could  use  municipal 
councils  as  a  reliable  training  ground  for  representatives 
at  the  higher  level  of  government.  ^ 

Political  parties  in  Edmonton  are  not  unaware  of  these  arguments 

and  yet  they  remain  unconvinced  that  there  is  real  party  advantage  to  be 

gained  by  direct  participation  which  cannot  be  gained  by  indirect 

79 

participation  through  their  individual  members.  Thus  one  S.C.  view  - 

8  0 

point  was  that  generally  S.  C.  had  not  favoured  going  into  the  municipal 
level  as  a  party  though  S.C.  activities  were  the  right  of  any  level  of 
government.  S.C.  also  believed  in  decentralization  -  that  the  province 
should  have  as  much  authority  as  it  could  get  and  that  the  same  should  be 


D.C.  Rowat,  Your  Local  Government,  p.  34. 

79 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  many  political  party  members  had 
their  own  private  views  on  party  politics  in  municipal  government.  What  I 
am  trying  to  give  here  is  some  kind  of  'official'  or  at  least  semi-official 
view. 

^ ^Interview  with  the  president  of  the  Social  Credit  League  November 


5,  1962. 
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true  for  the  municipalities.  Direct  political  party  participation  might 
interfere  with  this. 

Officially  the  P.  C.  party  had  no  attitude  towards  party  politics  in 

81 

municipal  government.  It  neither  encouraged  or  discouraged  its  members 
from  participating.  Many  of  its  members  had  belonged  to  the  C.C.  in  the 
past  and  were  in  the  C.  G.  A.  today.  TheP.C.  president  called  the  C .  G.  A . 
"socially  acceptable  people".  They  were  a  blend  of  S.C.  ,  Liberals  and 
P.C. ' s.  He  believed  the  reason  this  coalition  was  acceptable  was  that 
people  were  possibly  not  so  politically  keen,  say  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Anyway  the  people  themselves  and  the  parties  seemed  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement.  He  himself  thought  municipal  politics  should  be 
used  as  a  training  ground  for  higher  politics.  However  the  president  could 
not  recollect  Conservatives  ever  running  by  that  name  in  municipal  elections 

O  O 

and  did  not  think  such  a  day  was  ever  likely  to  come. 

The  Liberal  viewpoint,  while  being  a  cautious  one,  was  not  quite 
so  pessimistic  about  the  future  participation  of  the  party  in  municipal 


Interview  with  the  president  Alberta  P.C.  party  December  17,  1962. 

8  2 

A  former  P.C.  candidate  at  both  federal  and  provincial  levels 
felt  that  political  parties  should  encourage  their  members  to  go  into 
municipal  politics.  Perhaps  this  was  done,  but  not  openly.  He  thought 
that  providing  the  budding  politician  made  a  success  on  the  municipal  field, 
this  could  help  his  political  career  enormously.  The  converse  was  also 
the  case.  Interview  with  the  chairman  of  the  Public  School  Board  November 
13,  1962. 
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elections.  In  Western  Canada  there  has  been  a  feeling  up  to  now  that 

O  O 

it  is  better  to  leave  party  politics  out  of  municipal  administration. 

It  is  thought  that  the  emotional  pressures  which  build  up  over  provincial 
and  federal  issues  are  best  left  out  at  the  municipal  level  where  very  local 
problems  are  of  primary  concern.  It  is  felt  that  more  objective  and 
efficient  policy  decisions  would  be  obtained  at  the  municipal  level  if 
provincial  and  federal  pressures  are  left  out.  However  some  support 
does  exist  in  the  Liberal  party  for  more  active  participation  by  the  political 
parties  on  the  municipal  level  in  Alberta.  The  great  enemy  was  public 
apathy  at  all  levels  towards  the  business  of  government;  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  to  introduce  party  politics  into  municipal  administration.  The 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  make  people  realize  that  each  individual,  as  a 
free  voting  citizen,  was  a  part  of  the  government  of  the  day  at  any  level. 
As  soon  as  people  recognized  that  they  were  voting  individuals  and  an 
active  part  of  the  government  and  as  soon  as  they  were  willing  to  state 
their  personal  views  on  government  at  all  levels,  the  political  element 
in  Alberta  would  be  healthier.  This  day  had  not  yet  arrived;  nor  had  the 
climate  of  peoples'  thinking  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  of  being  willing  to 
introduce  federal  and  provincial  politics  and  political  parties  into  the 
municipal  field. 


83 


1962. 


Interview  with  the  Liberal  provincial  party  leader  October  24, 
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The  N.D.P.  position  on  political  party  participation  in  municipal 

04 

elections  was  somewhat  different.  In  the  past  the  C.C.F.  policy  was 
one  of  staying  out  of  municipal  politics.  ^ the  party  tended  to  stick  to 
provincial  and  federal  matters  slighting  the  civic  role.  However,  this 
attitude  was  gradually  changing  as  far  as  the  N.D.P.  were  concerned. 

It  was  difficult  to  predict  when  they  would  enter  civic  politics  or  whether 
this  would  be  done  as  N.  D.  P.  or  behind  a  "front  organization.  "  But  there 
was  no  doubt  that  at  some  future  date  the  N.D.P,  would  have  to  take  part 
in  civic  elections.  The  first  reason  for  this  was  that  the  present  clique 
controlling  the  city  did  not  represent  the  average  person  -  in  fact  the 
civic  administration  at  present  was  neither  democratic,  responsible  nor 
responsive  to  the  people.  The  second  reason  was  that  civic  politics  was 
a  good  training  ground  for  party  organization  and  future  N.D.P.  candidates 
in  other  levels  of  politics.  It  was  easier  to  get  elected  municipally  than 
provincially  or  federally.  Thus  the  present  attitude  of  the  party  was  one 

of  transition  from  strict  opposition  to  civic  action  to  deciding  how  it  should 

■  +  ,  ,  86 
oest  be  done. 


04 

Interview  with  the  provincial  secretary  N.D.P.  October  30,  1962. 

8  6 

The  N.D.P.  federal  candidate  for  Edmonton  East  in  1963  said, 

"the  N.D.P.  attitude  to  municipal  politics  has  undergone  a  complete  change. 
The  C.C.F.  attitude  -  officially  and  unofficially  -  was  that  the  leadership 
were  opposed  to  doing  anything  in  municipal  politics.  "  Interview  with 
N.D.P.  federal  candidate  November  6,  1962. 

^The  secretary' s  personal  opinion  was  that  N.D.P.  were  not 
likely  to  participate  within  the  next  two  to  three  years  really,  but  that  the 

sooner  they  did  so  the  better. 
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Thus  it  would  not  seem  that  direct  political  participation  is  likely 
in  Edmonton  municipal  elections  in  the  near  future.  Added  to  the  more 
cautious  statements  given  by  the  parties  about  this,  were  the  many 
arguments  put  forward,  both  for  and  against  party  participation,  by 
individuals  themselves.  It  was  argued,  by  those  who  favoured  the  idea 
of  political  parties  in  municipal  elections,  that  with  it  the  city  would  get 

o  n 

a  definite  democratic  decision-making  body.  A  certain  continuous 

programme  would  "enable  the  voter  to  know  what  he  was  voting  for  even 

8  8 

if  he  did  not  know  whom  he  was  voting  for.  "  Most  important,  municipal 

politics,  which  are  at  present  largely  conducted  beneath  the  surface  by 

on  iy  a  small  group  -  usually  a  business  one  -  would  be  brought  into  the 

open.  Another  argument  put  forward  by  the  same  candidate  was  that 

party  politics  at  the  municipal  level  would  at  least  yield  an  opposition. 

As  one  trustee  said  "some  people  argue  that  a  system  with  a  good 

opposition  is  the  best  whatever  kind  of  government.  Perhaps  the  party 

system  at  municipal  level  would  provide  this.  At  present  there  is  no 

8  9 

opposition  group  at  city  level.  "  Again  one  big  weakness  at  present  in 

^  ‘Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  20, 

1962. 

8  8 

W.D.  Young,  "We  need  political  parties  in  Civic  Government,"  p.  2. 

^Interview  with  a  C.R.A.  Public  School  Board  trustee,  November 
1,  1962.  Opposition  would  of  course  be  provided  both  in  municipal  election 
and  then  later  the  minority  groups  would  function  as  an  official  opposition 
in  the  council  chamber. 
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municipal  politics  was  organized  labour's  lack  of  participation.  With 
parties  in  the  field  the  N.D.P.  would  be  included.  Through  the  N.D.P. 
labour  would  have  a  better  chance  of  tackling  big  business  and  pressing 
for  economic  returns. 

There  were  as  well  some  arguments  against  political  participation. 

The  status  quo  group  and  independents  were  the  most  vocal  in  putting 

forward  such  arguments.  One  independent  candidate, who  was  himself 

active  in  political  party  affairs,  thought  that  at  the  municipal  level 

political  parties  would  interfere  too  much  with  the  effective  working  of 
91 

government.  Moreover,  party  men  were  not  necessarily  the  best  men 
in  local  affairs.  If  political  parties  took  part,  people  would  start  to 
expect  rewards  ^2-  as  indeed  they  did  at  federal  and  provincial  levels. 
Also,  at  present  aldermen  have  not  too  many  axes  to  grind.  They  are 
not  afraid  to  hurt  a  promising  political  career  by  speaking  out  if  they 
consider  it  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  as  a  budding  federal  or 
provincial  politician  might  well  do  if  he  felt  it  would  damage  his  reputation 
in  the  party' s  eyes.  One  serious  objection  was  that  a  situation  might 
arise  where  city  council  represented  a  political  party  different  from  that 


Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12,  1962. 

91 

Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  October  12,  1962. 
Presumably  by  dividing  all  issues  along  party  lines. 

92 


Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 
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in  the  province  and  the  province  might  well  choose  to  discriminate 

QQ 

against  a  city  government  whose  politics  it  did  not  like.  Conversely, 

"if  we  got  say  a  Conservative  Provincial  government  and  also  a 

Conservative  city  council  and  the  province  tried  to  impose  its  will  on 

council,  the  latter  might  just  follow  the  province  in  everything  and  thus 

..94  95 

become  its  absolute  tool.  Finally  it  was  argued  that  the  number  of 
persons  on  council  is  too  small  to  make  for  effective  government  if  there 
were  party  politics.  This  seems  to  be  a  particularly  good  point.  In 
Britain,  where  party  politics  flourish  most  effectively,  the  councils 
are  very  much  larger  than  they  are  in  Canada.  In  a  few  cases  the 
councils  consist  of  over  a  hundred.  In  most  large  towns  they  consist 
of  over  fifty  members.  The  councils 

do  not  work.  .  .through  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
or  other  executive  Committee  but  instead  appoint 
.  .  .  committees  to  deal  with  each  of  the  councils 
main  functions  .  .  .  the  discussion  and  argument 
goes  on  in  the  committee  rooms  ....  The  full 
council  thus  becomes  a  local  parliament  where 


93 

As  D.C.  Rowat  points  out  although  the  political  stage  of 
Provincial  governments  is  often  different  from  that  of  the  Federal 
government  this  situation  is  less  serious  because  under  the  Federal 
system  the  central  government  cannot  easily  interfere  with  them.  D.C. 

Rowat,  Your  Local  Government,  p.  36. 

^Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate  October  30,  1962. 

95C.G.A.  aldermanic  candidate,  October  11,  1962.  Another  argument 
sometimes  advanced  is  that  in  a  large  city  "the  Cabinet' of  the  city  government 
might  become  so  powerful  as  to  rival  the  provincial  cabinet  itself.  D.C. 
Rowat,  Your  Local  Government,  p.  35. 
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members  can  challenge  the  recommendations  of 
the  committees  .  .  .  .  96 

It  seems  doubtful  that  the  party  system  would  work  well  unless  the  form 
of  local  government  ware  changed  also. 

It  can  be  argued  nevertheless  that  a  council's  functioning  as  a 
local  parliament  is  just  what  is  needed  in  Edmonton  to  make  municipal 
politics  more  interesting.  No  longer  would  municipal  governments 
consist  of  one-man  pressure  groups  raising  their  lone  views  on  pet 
issues  within  a  one-nparty"  council.  Instead,  with  a  government  versus 
opposition  situation,  the  party  (or  group)  with  the  majority  in  the  council 
could  put  its  policies  into  effect,  knowing  it  had  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  voters  who  favoured  its  programme,  and  the  minority 
group  in  the  council  could  function  as  an  official  opposition.  Voters 
would  have  a  clear  choice  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  a 
majority  clearly  identified  with  a  party  programme  would  draw  clear  lines 
of  responsibility.  A  victorious  party  would  have  a  mandate  to  govern  and 
would  be  wholly  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  civic  administration.  N0r, 
if  the  electors  still  strongly  objected,  would  there  be  the  need  to  have  big- 
time  party  politics.  As  long  as  it  was  clear  that  aldermen  were  on  one  side 
or  the  other  -  government  or  opposition  -  and  not  merely  "floating"  on 

9  S 

B.  Keith-Lucas,  "Politics  in  English  Local  Governement" ,  Queens 
Quarterly,  Vol.  LXVIII  (autumn,  1961),  p.  469. 
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issues  that  arose,  as  their  personal  fancy  took  them,  it  would  not  matter 
over  much  what  the  parties  or  groups  they  belonged  to  were  called. 

It  might  be  asked  what  the  Edmonton  electorate  themselves 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  political  party  participation  at  the  municipal 
level;  but  no  public  opinion  poll  has  yet  been  taken  on  this.  By  and  large 
the  electorate  seem  somehow  to  believe  that  the  present  system  is  the 
most  suitable  for  them.  As  long  as  the  status  quo  group  is  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  any  change  is  unlikely,  so  firmly  have  the 
citizens  been  brought  up  in  the  non-partizan  tradition.  Quite  possibly 
many  still  believe  what  The  Edmonton  Journal  said  as  long  ago  as  1943  - 


a  great  source  of  strength  to  municipal  government 
in  Canada  has  been  its  almost  complete  detachment 
from,  party  politics  .  .  .  we  have  been  free  to  choose 
the  best  men  available  regardless  of  politics  and  the 
lines  which  separate  the  electors  in  provincial  and 
federal  affairs  have  not  been  drawn  in  the  primary 
field  of  government  .  .  .  Edmonton,  we  think  will 
prefer  councils  .  .  .  whose  independence  of  provincial 
and  federal  parties  is  certain.  Municipal  administration 
needs  no  political  tints.  A  continuation  of  independent 
thought  and  an  Edmonton  first  policy  can  be  assured  .  .  . 


97 


It  seems  then  that  the  municipal  election  scene  is  not  likely  to 
change  radically  in  the  near  future.  The  status  quo  group,  in  one  form 
or  another,  will  continue  -  linking  its  fortunes  to  those  of  the  business 
community  and  putting  forward  civic  minded,  well-known,  socially 


97 


The  Edmonton  Journal  November  9,  1943. 
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respectable  candidates  who  claim  that  they  have  the  interests  of  Edmonton 
at  heart.  Particularly  as  the  status  quo  group  are  the  most  politically 
conscious  group  in  Edmonton  at  the  municipal  level,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  power  they  have  will  be  allowed  to  slip  away.  Self  critical  and 
conscious  that  people  say  "C.  G.  A.  is  big  business’’^0  and  that  "they  have 
been  almost  too  successful  in  the  past,  "^9  they  are  prepared  to  put 
their  own  house  in  order  when  necessary.  Some  opponents  claimed,  as 
mentioned  previously,  that  the  successful  attempt  to  get  elections  held 
less  frequently  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  this. 

So  too,  opposition  will  continue  to  be  generated  according  to  need; 
if  big  issues  -  municipal  scandals  or  economic  crises  -  arise  reform 
or  progressive  groups  will  come  forward  until  the  issues  have  passed. 

So  too,  the  very  success  of  the  status  quo  group  may  generate  opposition 
from  disgruntled  businessmen  or  others  who  do  not  feel  that  C.G.A.  are 
giving  them  a  fair  deal.  Again  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  special 
interest  group  will  enter  the  municipal  election  seene  goaded  into  the 
political  field  by  a  threat  to  their  interests,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
C.  R.P.  A.  If  the  opposition  did  succeed  in  getting  a  single  slate  together 
and  defeating  the  C.  G.  A.  at  the  polls  -  then  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
this  opposition  in  its  turn  would  become  a  status  quo  group  and  be 

98 

Interview  with  a  C.G.A.  executive  member  December  19,  1962. 

^Interview  with  the  president  Alberta  P.C.  party  December  18,  1962. 
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inflitrated  by  former  C.G.A.  members.  ^0  The  great  advantage  of 
the  C.G.A.  is  its  flexibility  in  meeting  the  different  situations  as 
they  arise,  infiltrating  this  group,  coopting  a  leader  of  that.  This 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  status  quo  groups'  behavior  in 
the  past.  But  in  the  last  analysis  the  quality,  efficiency,  and  political 
make  up  of  the  city  council  depends  on  the  quality,  efficiency  and  interest 
of  the  voters  themselves.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
municipal  structure  rests.  If  the  electorate  wishes  the  status  quo 
group  to  remain  permanently  in  power  then  as  the  1962  election  showed, 
electoral  apathy  is  the  best  way  for  it  to  do  so.  If  the  electorate  desires 
a  different  type  of  representative,  say  for  a  different  section  of  the 
community,  then  it  must  itself  become  more  efficient,  because  "in  the 
long  run  a  community  gets  no  better  local  government  than  it  deserves.  ^ 


100 


Interview  with  an  independent  aldermanic  candidate  March  6, 


1963. 


^H.L.  Brittain,  Local  Government  in  Canada.  (Toronto: 
Ryerson  Press,  1951),  p.  128. 
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APPENDIX  I 


VOTING  FIGURES  IN  EDMONTON  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  1934  -  €2 
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APPENDIX  II  -  Continued 


Status  Quo  Groups 

C.  G.  A.  Civic  Government  Association 

C.C.  Citizens  Committee 

C.R.  A.  Civic  Reform  Association 

C.R.C.  Civic  Reform  Committee 

C.R.  A.  -  C.C.  Jointly  Sponsored  Candidate 


D. 

I.P.A. 

N.D. 

C.  Y.  A. 

E. U.P.L. 
P.C.A. 

C.  D.  A. 

E.  V.  A . 
L.E.E. 


T .  R .  L . 

E.  P.O.A. 
e.R.P.A. 


Progressive  Civic  Groups 
Democrat 

Independent  Progressive  Association 
New  Deal 

Civic  Youth  Association 
Edmonton  United  Peoples  League 
Progressive  Civic  Association 
Civic  Democratic  Alliance 
Edmonton  Voters  Association 
League  of  Edmonton  Electors 

Sectional  Interest  Groups 
Tax  Reform  League 

Edmonton  Property  Owners  Association 
Civic  Rights  Protection  Association 


C.P. 

s.c. 


C.C.F. 


I.L.P. 

C.L.P. 

C.L.P.  -  C.C.F. 
E.  L.C. 

L.  P.O. 


Political  Parties 

Communist  Pa~ty 
Social  Credit 

Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation 

Labour  Groups 

Independent  Labour  Party 
Canadian  Labour  Party 
Jointly  Sponsored  Candidates 
Edmonton  Labour  Council 
Labour  Progressive  Organization 
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APPENDIX  III 

MAJOR  GROUPS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  ACTIVE  IN  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 

1934  -  62 


Status  Quo  Groups 


1934 


Civic  Government  Association  (C.G.A.) 


1936  -  60 


Citizen  Committee  (C.  C.  ) 
(Candidate  endorsed  by  C .  G.  A, 
which  merged  with  C.C.  1937) 


1959  Citizens  Committee 


(merged  with  C.G.A. 
1960) 


Ccftnmittee  for  Sound  Civic 
'Administration  (C.S.  C.A.) 
(Formed  when  C.C.  taken 
over  by  labour  supporters) 


v  Civic  Reform  Association  C.R.A.) 


1960 


1959  -  1961  (formed  partly  from 

C. ) 


Formed  around  C.R.A.  executive 
m  embers  who  resigned  and  some 
C.C.  members. 


Civic  Association 
1962  name  changed 
from  C.R.A. 


zidf-mi 
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APPENDIX  III  -  Continued 
Progressive  Civic  Groups 


1934 

1935  -  6 

1936 

1937 

1941  -  43 
1945  -  8 

1957  -  60 
1961  - 


Economic  Reconstruction  Association  (E.R.A.) 

(claimed  affiliation  with  C.C.F.) 

Civic  Youth  Association  (C.  Y.  A.  ) 

(claimed  to  represent  Labour  Unions  and  groups) 

Edmonton  United  Peoples  League  (E.  U.  P.  L. ) 

(C.C.F.  Labour,  Communist  U/E  organizations) 

Progressive  Civic  Association  (P.  C.  A.  ) 

Name  changed  to  Civic  Progressive  Association  (C.  P.  A .  ) 

Civic  Democratic  Alliance  (C.D.A.) 

(coalition  of  Progressive  groups,  C.C.F.  biased) 

Edmonton  Voters  Association  (E.  V.  A.  ) 

League  of  Edmonton  Election  (L.E.E.) 


1934  -  5 

1938 

1957 

1960 


Sectional  Interest  Groups 

Tax  Reform  League 
(Sympathies  with  C.G.  A.  ) 

Tenant  and  Home  Owners  Association 


Edmonton  Property  Owners  Association 

Civic  Rights  Protective  Association 
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APPENDIX  IV 

PARTY  AND  GROUP  AFFILIATIONS  OF  MAYORAL  CANDIDATES  IN 

EDMONTON  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  1934-62. 


Year  Status  Quo 
G  roups 

Progressive 
Civic  Groups 

Sectional 

Interest 

Groups 

Political 

Parties 

Labour  Inde- 
Groups  pendents 

1934 

C.G.A.l 

I.  L.P.  1 

C.  L.  P  1 

2 

1935 

C.Y.A.  1 

T .  R  .L .  i 
(backed  up 
by  C.G.A.) 

2 

1936 

C.C.l 

E.U.P.L.  1 
C.Y.A.  1 

2 

1937 

C.C.  1 

P.C.A.  1 

3 

1938 

C.C.l 

P.C.A.  1 

2 

1939 

C.C.l 

I.P.A.  1 

1940 

C.C.l 

2 

1941 

C.C.l 

1 

1942 

1  (by 

acclamation) 

1943 

2 

1944 

2 

1945 

C.C.l 

C.D.  A.  1 

1946 

C.D.A.  1 

1 

1947 

C.D.A.l 

1 

1948 

Start  of  off  year  elections 

1949 

C.C.l 

4 

1951 

C.C.l 

2 

1953 

C.C.l 

(By  acclamation) 

1955 

C.C.l  " 

1 1 

1957 

C.C.l 

E.  V.  A.  1 

1 

1959 

C.R.  A.-C. 

C.  1 

3 

1961 

C.G.A.  1 

1 

C .  R .  A .  1 


/ 
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APPENDIX  V 

PARTY  AND  GROUP  ALDERMANIC  CANDIDATES  ELECTED  IN 

EDMONTON  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  1934-62 


Year 

For  Mayor 

For  Alderman 

For  Public  School  Board 

1934 

I.  L.  P. 

C.  G.  A.  (5) 

C.  L.  P.  (1) 

C.  G.  A.  (2)  C.L.P.  (1) 

1935 

C.  Y.  A. 

C.  L.P.(l) 

S.C.  (3)  C  .Y.A.  (1) 

C.L.P.U)  T.R.L.(l)  Ind.  (1) 

1936 

C.  Y.  A. 

C.C. (5) 

C.C. (3) 

1937 

C.C. 

C.  C.  (6) 

C.  C.  (4)  P.C.A.(l) 

1938 

C.  C. 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  3 

1939 

C.C. 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  5  (By  acclamation) 

1940 

C.C. 

C.C.  7 

C.C.  3  "  " 

1941 

Ind. 

C.C.  2  C.L.P.l 
C.P.A.  2 

C.C.  4 

1942 

Ind.  C.C.  5 

(acclamation) 

C.C.  3 

1943 

Ind. 

C.C.  4  C.C.F.l 

C.C.  4 

1944 

Ind. 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  3 

1945 

C .  D .  A . 

C.C.  3  C.D.A.  2 

C.C.  4  C.D.A.  1 

1946 

C.  D.  A. 

C.C.  6 

C.C.  3  C.D.A.  1 

1947 

C.  D.  A. 

(for  2  yr. 
period) 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  4 

1948 

-  (off  year)  C.  C.  3  Ind.  2 

C.C.  3  (By  acclamation) 

1949 

Ind. 

C.  C.  6 

C.C.  4  "  M 

1950 

- 

C.C. 4  Ind.  1 

C.C.  3  "  " 

1951 

C.C. 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  4  "  " 

1952 

- 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  3  "  " 

1953 

C.C.  (By  C.C.  6 
acclamation) 

C.C.  5  "  " 

1954 

- 

C.C.  3  Ind.  2 

C.C.  1  Ind.  1 

1955 

C.C.  "  " 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  6 

1956 

- 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  3 

1957 

c.  c. 

C.C.  5 

C.C.  4 

1958 

- 

C.C.  5  Ind.  1 

C.  C.  3 

1959 

C.R.A.  C.C 
jointly 
sponsored) 

C.R.A  -C.C.  1 
C.R.A.  3C.C.1 

C.C.  1C.R.A-C.C.  2  C.R.A 

1960 

- 

C.G.A.  3  C.R.A. 2 

BEA/CRA  1  BEA  2 

1961 

C.  G.  A. 

C.G.A.  5 

C.G.A.  3  C.R.A.l 

1962 

- 

C.  G.  A.  5 

C .  G.  A.  1  BEA  2 

'  t  -  *  V  /  * 
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APPENDIX  VI 


QUESTIONS  PUT  TO  THE  ALDERMANIC  CANDIDATES  AT  PUBLIC 

MEETINGS  1962 


TOPIC  QUESTIONS 

CGA 

CRPA 

INDEPENDENT 

Airport 

7 

2 

- 

5 

Taxes  and  assessment 

15 

9 

2 

4 

Municipal  Debt 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Municipal  Expenditure 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Urban  County  System 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Sources  of  Revenue 

2 

2 

- 

- 

The  Civic  Centre 

4 

2 

1 

1 

The  Money  By-law 

9 

5 

3 

1 

The  Press 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Building  in  the  City 

5 

4 

1 

- 

Utilities,  (electricity 

Gas,  Telephone) 

5 

3 

- 

2 

Hospital  deficit 

3 

3 

- 

- 

Frequency  of  Elections 

4 

3 

- 

1 

Early  closing  by-law 

2 

1 

1 

— 

Amalgamation 

2 

1 

— 

1 

General. 

Parks,  mental  cases. 

abusive  questions  etc. 

8 

4 

4 

Total 

77 

44 

1  7 

16 

The  meetings  attended  were  on  October  9,  10,  11,  and  15.  Six  meetings 
were  held  in  all. 
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APPENDIX  VII 

A L D E HMA NIC  CANDIDATES'  ONE  MI  NTJTE  RADIO  SPEECH 

C.J.C.A.  OCTOBER  11,  1962 

This  is . your  independent  candidate  for 

alderman  speaking. 

In  this  broadcast  I  would  like  to  discuss  democracy  in  civic 
government. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  county  system  nor  the  extension  of  the 
period  between  civic  elections  would  add  anything  to  the  participation  of 
the  public  in  civic  affairs;  the  county  system  would  only  concentrate 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  fewer  people.  The  extension  of  time 
between  civic  elections  would  create  the  danger  of  a  self  perpetuating 
civic  administration. 

I  believe  that  elections  should  remain  on  the  same  basis  as  at 
present  and  that  to  encourage  the  fullest  participation  of  the  public  in 
civic  affairs,  a  ward  system  should  be  established  in  this  city.  This 
would  make  for  closer  ties  of  the  alderman  with  the  electors  of  a  certain 
area. 


For  fuller  democracy  in  civic  politics,  turn  out  to  vote  and 


elect 


for  alderman. 
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Political  Centre,  1962. 

Brittain,  H.  L.  From  the  Ground  Up  in  Canadian  Government.  Toronto: 
Citizens  Research  Institute,  1955. 

Local  Government  in  Canada.  Toronto:  Ryerson  Press, 

1951. 

Butler,  D„E.  and  Rose,  Richard,,  The  British  General  Election  of  1959. 
London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.  ,  1959. 

Chitnis,  Pratap.  Local  Government  Handbook.  London:  Liberal 
Publication  Department,  1960. 

Clokie,  H.  McD.  Canadian  Government  and  Politics.  Toronto:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  ,  1944. 

Cole,  G.  D.H.  Local  and  Regional  Government.  London:  Cassell  and 
Co.  Ltd.  ,  1947. 

Crawford,  K.  Grant.  Canadian  Municipal  Government.  Toronto:  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1954. 

Dahl,  Robert  A.  Who  Governs?  Democracy  and  Power  in  an  American 
City.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1961. 

Duverger,  M.  Political  Parties.  London:  Methuen  and  Co.  Ltd.  ,  1955. 

Hanson,  E.J.  Local  Government  in  Alberta.  Canada:  McClelland  and 
Stewart  Ltd.  ,  1956. 

Humes,  S.  and  Martin,  Eileen,  M.  The  Structure  of  Local  Government 
Throughout  the  World.  The  Hague:  International  Union  of  Local 
Authorities,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1961. 
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Irving,  J.  A.  The  Social  Credit  Movement  in  Alberta,  Toronto: 

University  of  Toronto  Press,  1959. 

Jackson,  R.  M.  The  Machinery  of  Local  Government.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.  Ltd.  ,  1959. 

Keith-Lucas,  B.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Councillors.  London:  Liberal 
Publication  Department,  1961. 

Local  Government  Handbook.  London:  The  Labour 
Party,  1960. 

Mackenzie,  W.J.M.  Free  Elections.  London:  Allen  and  Unwin,  1958. 

Meisel,  J.  The  Canadian  General  Election  of  1957.  Toronto:  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1962. 

Penner,  Jacob.  The  Crisis  in  Municipal  Government.  Toronto:  Progress 
Book,  1960.  ' 

Plunkett,  Thomas  J.  Municipal  Organization  in  Canada.  3d  ed.  rev.; 

Montreal:  The  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and  Municipalities, 
1958. 

Political  Education  Programme.  Ottawa:  Political  Education 
Department  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  1956. 

Potter,  Allen.  Organized  Groups  in  British  National  Politics.  London: 
Faber  and  Faber,  1961. 

Research  Portrait  of  an  Edmontonian.  Edmonton:  The  Edmonton 
Journal,  1962. 

Riker,  William  H.  The  Study  of  Local  Politics.  New  York:  Random 
House,  1959. 

Rowat,  D.C.  Your  Local  Government.  2d  ed.  rev.;  Toronto:  Macmillan 
and  Co.  Ltd.  ,  1962. 

Schattschneider ,  E.  E.  and  Jones,  Victor.  Local  Political  Surveys. 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.  ,  1962. 

Smith,  T.  E.  Elections  in  Developing  Countries.  London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.  Ltd.  ,  1960. 
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Suski,  J.  G.  The  City  of  Edmonton.  General  and  Administrative 

Statistics  of  the  City.  2d  ed.  rev.  ;  Edmonton:  Allied  Printers, 
1960. 

Truman,  David  B.  The  Governmental  Process.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  1960. 
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(iii)  Articles  and  Periodicals 


"The  Airport  Must  Go ,  "  Alberta  Community  Life,  Vol.  2,  No.  1, 

Spring  1961,  p.  2. 

Beverly  Page.  1961  -  1962. 

"Civic  Election.  Edmonton  -  1962.  "  Alberta  Community  Life,  Vol.  3, 

No.  3,  Christmas  1962,  pp.  2  -  28. 

"Edmonton  Civic  Centre,"  Alberta  Community  Life,  Vol.  3,  No.  3, 

Summer  1962,  pp.  2  -  33. 

Edmonton  Television  Week.  1962  -  3. 

Enns,  Frederick.  "School  Board  -  Municipal  Roles  in  Education," 

The  Canadian  Administrator,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  November  1961, 
pp.  7  -  10. 

Farran,  R.  "The  Ward  System  and  Calgary,"  Alberta  Community  Life, 

Vol.  3,  No.  4,  Spring  1963,  pp.  7  -  31. 

Hanson,  E.  J.  "The  Changing  Structure  of  Local  Government  in  Alberta," 
Canadian  Public  Administration,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  September  1958, 
pp.  26  -  31. 

Keith-Lucas,  B.  "Party  Politics  in  English  Local  Government,"  Queens 
Quarterly,  Vol.  68,  Autumn  1961,  pp.  467  -  72. 

Mooney,  George  S.  "The  Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and 

Municipalities:  Its  Role  and  Function,  "  Canadian  Public 
Administration,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  March  1960,  pp.  82  -  92. 

Perrot,  Roy.  "Whips  in  the  Council  Chamber,  "  The  Guardian  (Manchester), 
August  6,  1959. 

Phillips,  Alan.  "Corruption,  A  Modern  Manual  of  Graft  in  Civic  Office," 
Maclean's  Magazine,  Vol.  75,  March  10,  1962,  pp.  13,  36  -  43. 

Rowat,  D.C.  "Do  we  Need  the  Manager  Plan?"  Canadian  Public 
A dministr ation ,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  March  1960,  pp.  42  -  50. 

"Should  Teachers  be  Allowed  to  Sit  on  City  Councils?"  Alberta 

Community  Life,  Vol.  3,  No.  3,  Summer  1962,  pp.  2,  34. 
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South  Edmonton  News. 


1962. 


South  Edmonton  Sun. 


1962. 


The  Edmonton  Bulletin.  1933  -  1950. 


The  Edmonton  Journal. 


1933  -  1963. 


The  Guardian  (Manchester)  1959  -  1963. 


The  Peoples  Weekly  . 
(Canada) 


1944 


The  Vancouver  Sun  1962. 

Whalen,  Hugh.  "Democracy  and  Local  Government,"  Canadian 
A dministration,  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  March  1960,  pp.  1-13. 

Young,  W.  D.  "We  Need  Political  Parties  in  Civic  Government," 

Macleans  Magazine,  Vol.  72,  No.  20,  September  26,  1959, 
pp.  10,  53  -  4. 
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(iv)  Reports 


Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the  Province 

of  Alberta  for  the  Year  1960.  Edmonton:  Queens  Printer,  1962. 

Brownlee,  J.  E.  "Preliminary  Procedure  with  Respect  to  the  Controverted 
Elections  Act  and  Other  Related  Matters,"  A  Report  of  the 
Eleventh  Refresher  Course  in  Municipal  Administration,  University 
of  Alberta,  May  25  -  8,  1949.  Department  of  Extension,  University 
of  Alberta,  1949. 

Heaton,  J.  M.  "Election  Procedure.  "  Ibid. 

"Local  Government  in  Saskatchewan.  "  A  Report  Submitted  to  the 

Government  of  Saskatchewan  by  the  Local  Government  Continuing 

(Committee.  Regina  Queens  Printer,  1961. 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Metropolitan  Development  of 

Calgary  and  Edmonton.  Edmonton:  Queens  Printer,  1956. 
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(v)  Unpublished  Material 


C.C.  Chairman.  Letter  to  the  News  Editor,  Times  Herald  (Saskatchewan) 
December  5,  1944. 

C.  G.  A.  "instructions  to  Zone  Organizer.  "  1962  (mimeographed) 

C.  G.  A.  "instructions  to  Poll  Captain."  1962  (mineographed) 

C.  R.  P.  A.  "Re:  Proposed  Zoning  By-Law.  "  A  Brief  Submitted  to 
the  Mayor  in  Council,  City  Hall,  Edmonton,  March  2,  1961 
(mimeo  graphed) 

C.  G.  A.  President.  "Circular  Letter  to  all  C.  G.  A.  Executive  Members, 
1962. 

City  Clerk.  "Letter  to  the  Chairmen  of  Public  Meetings.  "  1962. 

City  of  Edmonton  Personnel  Department.  "Organization  of  City 
Administration,  "  Edmonton,  1963  (mimeographed) 

Cumming,  Lome  R.  "Metropolitan  Government.  "  An  Address  Given  at 

the  Centenary  Conference  of  the  Local  Government  Association  of 
New  South  Wales,  Sydney,  October  28,  1958.  (mimeographed) 

Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Letter  to  City  Council  re  Civic 
Election  Procedure,  October  4,  1962. 

Edmonton  District  Planning  Commission.  An  Economic  Base  Survey  for 
the  Edmonton  Metropolitan  Area.  Edmonton:1958  (mimeographed) 

Edmonton  Junior  Chamber  £)f  Commerce.  "Brief  to  the  City  of  Edmonton 
on  Election  Procedures  Across  Canada.  "  Edmonton:  1962. 

E.  L.  A  Civic  Affairs  Committee.  "Re  the  New  Zoning  By-Law,  "  A  Brief 
Submitted  to  the  Mayor  in  Council,  City  Hall,  Edmonton,  March 
29,  1961  (typewritten) 

E.  V.  A.  Civic  Programme.  1959.  (typewritten) 

Hanson,  E.  J.  "Local  Government  Re-organization  in  the  Edmonton 
Metropolitan  Area.  "  Evidence  in  Support  of  City  of  Edmonton 
Annexation  Re:  Metropolitan  City  Limits ,  1959.  (mimeographed) 
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Kummer,  C.  Correspondence  from  the  City  Clerk,  Calgary  Re  the 
Ward  System,  November  8,  1962. 

Mackowecki,  W.  "The  Aftermath  and  Lessons  from  Civic  Elections 
in  Edmonton,"  1962  (typewritten) 

Makale,  D.  L.  "Regional  Problems  and  Recommendations."  A  Report 
to  Association  of  Edmonton  Metropolitan  Area  Municipalities . 

Edmonton:  1960  (mimeographed) 

Maurice,  L.  R.  "Elections."  Certificate  Course  in  Municipal  Administration. 
Lectures  for  the  Department  of  Extension,  University  of  Alberta. 

M.  Ad,  II  1.  1960  (typewritten) 

Nichol,  Ian  M.  "Urban  Municipal  Finance  in  a  Period  of  Expansion.  A 
Study  of  the  City  of  Edmonton."  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis, 
Department  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Alberta,  1950. 
(typewritten) 

"Re:  Industrial  Taxation  of  Industry.  "  Proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  City  of  Calgary,  February  19,  1960. 
(mimeographed) 

Ritz,  D.  L.  Correspondence  from  the  secretary,  Calgary  Labour  Council, 
November  22,  1962. 
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(vi)  Other  Sources 


Personal  interviews  with: 


a)  Members  of  the  following  groups  and  organizations 

B «  E »  A  o 
C.  A. 

C.  G.  A. 

Co  R.  A, 

C.  R.  P.  A. 

E«  Lo  Co 
E.  V.  A. 

L .  E .  E  o 


b)  With  various  members  of  the  following  political  parties:  Liberal 

N.  D.  P. 
P.  C. 

So  Co 


c)  With  all  the  aldermanic  candidates,  some  aldermen  and  former 
aldermen 


d)  With  Public  School  Board  candidates,  some  trustees  and  former 
trustees. 

e)  With  the  mayor  and  former  mayors. 

f)  With  various  civic  officials. 

g)  With  various  newspaper  reporters  and  editors,  radio  and  television 
announcers. 

h)  With  numerous  private  citizens  and  electors. 

i)  With  some  Jasper  Place  aldermanic  candidates. 

j)  W  ith  members  of  various  business  organizations  in  the  city. 

C.  B.  C.  television  programme.  October  5,  1962. 


CHED  news  broadcast.  October  14,  1962. 


